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It is worth your while 
to know the truth 


The Trademark VICTROLA was 
originated by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It is applied to 
our various products—Instruments, 
Records, Styli, etc.—and seeing it on 
any Talking Machine, Record or acces- 
sory you may know that the article is 
genuine and was manufactured by this 
Company. 
Every talking machine dealer knows 
this, and you may assume that if you 
ask a dealer for VICTROLA products 
and he hands you something not manu- 
factured by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, he is attempting to deceive ‘vesiaas seal teak 
you and. is not giving you what you Vignee Se i 
want or the service you are entitled Rea Be |< 
to. 
Remember the Trademark 
VICTROLA cannot be properly or 
honestly used as referring to goods 
not manufactured by us. 
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VICTROLA 


- REG. U.S PAT OFF. 
IS MASTERS VOICE 


eeaceaee Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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T his man’s business has 
grown from xothing to 
$2,000,000 annually— 


in four years’ time. 


When he was directed on the 
right road he “made good” quickly 


ORTY years old before he 
‘found himself,’’ Walter 
R. Crippen, President of the 
Crippen Co., Inc., 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, rose from 
piano salesman to a successful 
manufacturer of player pianos 
and talking machines. 


From the time he enrolled 
for the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
in 1916, until the present day, 
he continually uses in his 
business what he has learned 
and is always enthusiastic in 
attributing his success to the 
Course. 


Read what Mr. Crippen 
says of the Course 
NROLLING for the Modern 
Business Course and Service was 


the wisest decision I ever made. The 
consequences reacted richly in my favor. 


“In a comparatively short time the 
practical instructions I received from 





the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
equipped me to solve all kinds of 
business problems and gave me con- 
fidence to go into business for myself. 
In other words, the Course helped nite 
to find myself—to truly express myself. 


“To be specific, I can truthfully say 
that after studying the Alexander 
Hamilton Course I could write a better 
business letter, I could write a better 
advertisement, I had a keener concep- 
tion of scientific salesmanship and I had 
a more developed faculty for creative 
effort than before. I learned finance. 
I can now master production problems. 
I approach any big business problem 
now with the utmost confidence. 


“The Course has been an invaluable 
help to me.”’ 


Trained executives have 
greatest opportunity 


HAT are your chances for greater 

success in business against the 

intensively trained men of experience 
and keen reasoning powers? 


What chance have you for the 
bigger position ahead— for real, per- 
manent success, unless you, too, qualify 
yourself by obtaining actual knowledge 
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—unless you profit by the experience of 
others— learn the fundamentals that 
underlie all business ? 


What the Course is, and how 
YOU will profit by it 


HE Modern Business Course and 

Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute gives you in easily readable, 
convenient form the practical working 
experience, plans and analysis of thous- 
ands of successful men. 


It teaches you the fundamentals of 
finance, marketing, production, account- 
ing, advertising, transportation, exporting 
and the scores of other fundamentals of 
business that a man must know if he is 
to reach the top and guide the footsteps 
of others in the paths of greater useful- 
ness in business. You can follow the 
Course in your spare time. 


You will begin to profit by what you 
learn from it right from the start. It 
will gradually prepare you to be a 
bigger, better and more valuable mar 
in every way. 


Such men as Mr. Crippen and 
thousands of others have materially 
increased their income, bettered their 
business, grown to greater success — 
and attribute their progress to what they 
have learned from this intensive training. 


The kind of men enrolled: 


CORES of men like these have 
added their praise: Hiram F. 
Harris, President and General Manager 
Bethlehem Motors Corp.; George M. 
Verity, President of American Rolling 
Mill Company; Stephen B. Mambert, 


Vice- President, Thomas A. Edison 
Industries; A. S. Hinds, Manager, 
Hinds Cream Toilet Specialties 
Company, Portland, Maine; J. H. 
Carter, Vice-President, National City 
Bank; and many others. 


In the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, 545 men are enrolled; in the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
346; in the Standard Oil Co., 801; 
in the Ford Motor Company, 343; in 
the General Electric Company, 402 
and so on thru-out the biggest concerns 
in America. 


Advisory Council: 


HE members of the Advisory 

Council represent national leader- 
ship both in education and in business. 
They are: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier ; General 
Coleman duPont, the well-known business 
executive; John Hays Hammond, the 
eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; and Joseph 
French Johnson, Dean of New York 
University School of Commerce. 


‘‘ Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


HE Alexander Hamilton Institute’s Course 

is not for every man. It is no magic to 
save from failure the man who does not 
deserve to succeed. Most of the men enrolled 
in its Course would be successful, in the long 
run, even without its training. 


The Institute is a broadener of vision; a 
more direct path to executive responsibilty ; a 
firm foundation for the man who is entering 
business on his own account. Any man who 
is not willing to be content with the small 
rewards of business will find it well worth 
while to send for ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business,”’ the 116-page book which tells the 
whole story of what the Institute is and does. 
It will help you just as it helped Mr. Crippen. 
Send for your copy today. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


597 Astor Place 
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BEAD EY 


That is the title of the most 
original and in every respect 
remarkable novel thus far 
written by America’s Balzac 


RUPERT HUGHES 


It is a story of life in America 
today. It reaches from the des- 
ert wastes of the great South- 
west to the opulent splendor 
of the golden East. The love 
theme that carries through it 
to the end is in its conception 
and development the most 
original of all its author’s 
achievements. Like all Mr. 
Hughes’ novels it will be pub- 
lished first and exclusively in 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Beginning in the September number 
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writing to us. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Vol. XXXV, No. 4 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. 


Notice to Subscribers and Readers: ™ 


e can assure all subscribers that their copies are bein 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our 
ery of shipments of every description. 









MUAGAZIUN le 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


The Yellow Horde 

Periwinkle House 

A Daughter of Discontent 
Mr. Billings Spends His Dime 


Dutiful Dorothy 


Through Hell for Him 
Matthew Beman 
Beyond the Desert 

On Paradise Peaks 


Striped Satin 


Making It Human 


Nothin’ Doin’ 


The Night Riders 


Bruce Barton’s 


. TERMS: 


dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. 


$3.00 a year in advance; 25 cents a number. 
»the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c 
Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 
Illustrated by Frank Street 


Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


Fra og ot anndiion of be pomey onion delays in mail, express 
r ight veries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other cuidlationa, ame likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your newsdealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 


& mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 


By Hal Evarts 

By Opie Read 

By Clarence Budington Kelland 
By Dana Burnet 


AUGUST 


1920 


Art Section, Beautiful Women 


36 


52 
62 


77 


By Meredith Nicholson 31 


Illustrated by Norman Price 
Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 
Illustrated by Charles H. Towne 
Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 
Piiiad by E. F. Ward 


Illustrated by John Newton Howitt 


By Suzanne Buck 
By W. A. Fraser 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


Illustrated by O. F. Howard 
—And— 


CommonSense Editorial 





Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


By Wallace Irwin 
By William MacHarg 
By Alfred Noyes 

By Charles Collins 
By J. F. Natteford 
By Barker Shelton 


42 
47 
57 
67 
72 
82 


gO 


29 


Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
. Subscriptions are received by all news- 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (October form closes August 15th). Advertising rates on application. 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do not subscribe to THE 
Red BOOK MAGAZINE 
gh agents unknown toyou 
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Vice-President and General Manager 


Louis Eckstein 
PRESIDENT 
Charles M. Richter Ralph K. Strassman 


Vice-President and Advertising Director 





Office of the Advertising Director, 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 
R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. 
LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 


Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act 


of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. 


Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


Entered at Statione-s’ Hall, London, England 












THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE is issued on the twenty- 
third of the month precediny its 
date, and is for sale by all news- 
dealers after that time. In the 
event of failure to obtain copies 
at news-stands, or on railway 
trains, a notification to the Pub- 
lisher will be appreciated. 
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CONSERVATORY 


Select patronage 30 states; 

pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. 
course; special advantages in music, oratory, art, 
domestic science, physical culture. 
including sorority houses, new gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Séparate “School” for young girls. 


Catalog and a Address BRENAU, 
Pox F, GAINESVILLE, GA. 


Standard A. B. 


32 buildings 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish 
to gotocollege. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent in- 
structors, and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and interests. 

We offer just these opportunities. Students take 
English or Literature, but the course otherwise is 
elective. All subjects count for diploma. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for 
entrance. 

Special work in voice, piano, violin, ’cello, harp 
and pipe organ, with eminent Boston masters. 

A finely equipped school. New building (6 in all) 
with new pipeorgan; gymnasium andswimming pool. 

All outdoor sports. Al the opportunities of Bos- 
ton in Music, Art and historical associations are 
freely used. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. 

Excellent Secretarial Course. Courses in Business 
Management; Costt me Design, Home Decoration. 

A girl after leaving grammer school, can begin 
her studies at Mount Ida and continue them until 
she has an education equivalent to two years in 
College, taking through her whole course an elect- 
ive program. 

Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. For 1920-21, 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. 

Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept.23. 


Exceptional oppertwmiticn 1678 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL. Unique ad- 
vantages of the national capital are enjoyed at 
this residence school for girls. Arts, Sciences, 
Home Economics, Fine Arts, Music, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Typewriting. Ask your senator or 
congressman about CHEVY CHASE. 
Meantime write for catalcg. Address: 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R 

Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster 
Washington, D. C. 
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—is particularly proud of its advanced stand 


the higher education of women in New Rng 
land, founded 1803, Offers two year coune § 


wood, excellently furnished, every modern 
convenience of good taste and comfort, 


Junior High School course covering 7th, Mh 


MISS MARION COATS, A.M., Principal 


Bradford Academy} 


ing educationally. It is the oldest school for % 


for high school graduates and a Senior High § 
School course of three years’ college prepare 3 
tion. Beautiful wooded campus of 25 acre © 
Additional 12 acre athletic field. New Gym @ 
nasium—main building finished with bank 


Junior Academy 
and 9th grades. Early application is advisable 


Box 176, Bradford, Mass. 
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Hall 


founded 1853 


Day and boarding school for gith 
College Preparatory and Genel 
courses. Exceptional advantage 
in Music. Domestic Sciences, Gym 
nasium and swimming pool, Tennis 
Riding. Hockey. For book addres 
Royal A. Moore, A.M. (Harvard), Pria 
578-590 Holly Avenue, St. Paul, Mim 


_—. 








A distinctive school in the National Capital 
giving toa selected number of girls the best 
American culture, Preparatory, Collegiate, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial. Music, Art, 
Expression. Emphasis on out-of-door study, 
physical culture, athletics. Catalog. Address 


Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 


1535 Eighteenth St. 





A Junior College 
For Women 
Two years at Hardin receive 
same credits as Freshman 
and Sophmore years in uni- 


College 
versities. Heavily endowed. 


Mexico, Missouri 
Exceptional advantages in 


’ Music, Art, Expression. Hot 
Pha H Nlon Pras and cold running water. For 


catalog address Box 201. 


Reodin 




















Washington, D. C. 








FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


On a wooded bluff with a campus of 12 acres over- 
looking Lake Michigan stands Ferry Hall. It presents 
Eastern intellectual training in an ideal location—a 
north shore Chicago suburb. 


Courses are College Preparatory, General High 
School and Advanced. Also special work in Music, 
Arts, Expression, Domestic Arts and Science. 

Artesian well. Gymnasium, modern swimming pool. 
Horseback riding and open air sports. Physical director. 

52nd year opens in September. Early registration 
advisable. For catalog address ' 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Principal, Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill. 














HOOD COLLEC 


rune Women | 
~— 


A beautiful, modern College, home = 
ages, accessible to National ( ‘apitol an a “i 
historic places. True to AmericaD ideals # 
traditions. Unexcelled he -“ record 5 acres 
f: en and da 
and 1, 8. courses, the latter 
including four years of Home Economics 
credited courses in Pedagogy. Also Music, 
Art and Expression. Terms, $450 Let roe 
For catalog and booklet of views, pny 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President 
Box R, Frederick, Maryland 
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Miss Mason’s School for 6" 
On the Hudson, 45 minutes *° 
York. Graduate, preparatory, SP ; 
cationai departments, Separate 
little girls. Summer ainoe sarees 
ationa ing. For eithercate'« 
‘tone tiSS C.E. MASON, LL.™. 
Box 960 _ Tarrytown-on-Huds! 
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— SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN» 
































ll Seminary 


three years for high school gradu- 
~ oe “bix years for grammar school gradu- 
Required and elective work. Electives: 
, art, elocation, home economics, com- 
‘mercial branches and others. 
ge Preparatory Course 
The usual am modified to meet the needs 
of each student. 
Economics Course 
For home use or as a preliminary for nor- 
mal work. 
Academic Music Course 
Two years’ course open to those who have a 
foundation; prepares students to take 
6 examinations for the Junior class at the 
first-class conservatories. 
al Training Course 
Two year course. 
Courses in Art and Elocution 
For the needs of the individual students 
concerned. 


Special Courses for Those Qualified 
For catalogue address 


LASELL SEMINARY 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale 66, Mass. 
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BY-TH 
Suburban to New York City 
(Fifty Minutes from Fifth Avenue.) 


For High School Girls and Graduates | 


Magnificent granite buildings ; spacious estate ; 
immense gymnasium ; cosey theatre ; all sports ; 


riding, sea-bathing, boating, in season. All! | 


studies, no examinations. Music, art, expres- 


sion, domestic science, secretarial. Socialtrain- | 
ing. New York City attractions. Select, | 


national attendance. Membership, $1,200. 
Eleventh year. 


For booklet and views, address 


Dr.P.M. Townsend, stamtord, connectors 





ce cores 


Young Women $2: 

wf enter at any time 
School is located in the famous Valley 
Rear Natural Bridge, in a section noted for 
fine winter climate. It is reached 
elevation of 1000 feet insures pure, 
» Tennis, basket-ball, boating, 


. Notable health record. Not 2 


000 equipment. Courses of one and 
school graduates. Art, Expression. 
ial Courses. Special ad- 
ling Pipe Organ. 
fiz For years the Semi 

marked individuality. consisting in ite 
and friends, freedom of association 
< Students, personal attention to her whole 
he manners and character, as well as to mind, 
Seing to make her a true woman, Bishop 
of Chautauqua, said: ‘If the 
people of the North knew 
what Southern Semina ry 
\ has, you would have double 

4 9S many students. 
not know a school to 
which Thad rather send 

acirl.” Booklet. 
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Southern Semina: 
Box 975, Buena Views, Wa. 
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A Practical Training at 


Reasonable Cost 
ALPARAISO University was founded with 


the idea of giving every person—rich or poor— 
the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, prac- 
tical education at an expense within his reach. The 
numbers who yearly avail themselves of its advan- 
tages demonstrate the measure of this plan’s success. 


Present living and working conditions require men 
and women to be well trained before they can 
command worth-while positions and salaries. Val- 
paraiso University is well equipped with buildings, 
laboratories, libraries, etc., for giving instruction 
in the following: 
Departments—Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, 
Pharmacy, Law, Pre-Medicine, Dentistry, Home Economics, 
Public Speaking, Music, Manual Training, Preparatory, 
High School, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting. 
While the expense in all the departments is ex- 
ceedingly low, this reduced cost has not been 
brought about by sacrificing a high grade of instruc- 
tion, but by applying business principles to the 


Cost of Living 


so that the most satisfactory accommodations for 
board and room may be had at $90 per quarter of 
12 weeks. Tuition, $25 per quarter of 12 weeks, or 
$95 per year of 48 weeks, if paid in advance. If the 
entire tuition is paid in advance for a year, it includes 
instruction in all departments except Law, Dentistry 
and private lessons in Music. 


Total expense of boazd, tuition and furnished room 
for regular school year (36 weeks) need not exceed 
$330, or for 48 weeks, $435. 

For Free Catalog Address 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President, Valparaiso University 
Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Forty-eighth Year Opens Sept. 21, 1920 


2nd Quarter, Dec. 14, 1920 3rd Quarter, Mar. 8, 1921 4th Quarter, May 31, 1921 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prepa- 
ration. General Courses. Domestic Science and 
Home Management. Strong courses in instru- 
mental and vocal music. Modern Languages. the 
school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. Large new sleeping porch. Fine new 

4 A. swimming pool. Military drill, horse- 
back riding, excellent canoeing, trips afieid. E. 
tensive grounds. All sports. Live teachers. U 

and lower school 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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MISS SAYWARD’S S¢ 


In beautiful suburban Philadelp 
vidually studied. Junior, ae 
advanced Departments. © Art. Music ; 
Domestic Scie “2 e and Secretarial Courses 
door sports. Swimming. Horseback riding $e 
eighth year. Catalog on request, Write Dept i] 
MISS 8. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrock, 

| ee - ‘ 











Pishopthorpe PAanor | 


Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year fin- 
ishing course for High School graduates, Music, Art, 
Household Arts and Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expres- 
sion and Secretarial work. Junior Department. 
High, healthful location New gymnasium and tiled 
on the slope of the Lehigh swimming pool. Tennis, 
Mountains. Near New basketball, skating, riding, 
York and Philadelphia. etc. Aesthetic and Folk 
Bishop Ethelbert Dancing. Address 
Talbot, Claude N. Wyant, 











Visitor, N Principal. 











[Hino Woman’s College 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 
Endowed 

Fully accredited by universities for 
graduate work and by State Boards of Educa- 
tion. Degrees granted in Liberal Arts, Music 
and Home Economics. Certificate granted 
in Secretarial, Physical Training and other 
special courses. Exceptional opportunities 
in Music for Teachers and Public School 
Supervisors. 

6 Buildings, Campus 7 acres, Music Hall, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Tennis, hockey 
and all outdoor activities. For catalog’ address 








Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, Il 

















Howard eee College 


A Junior College for young women, 
fully accredited by University of Mis- 
souri. Three buildings — re-modeled 
dormitory—gymnasium— outdoor 
sports. Domestic Science, Music, Art, 
and Oratory. Three years’ state cer- 
tificate given to graduates. Address 

Dr. W. L. Halberstadt, President 

Box 14, Fayette, Missouri 





1853 Maryland College 1920 


FOR WOMEN 
COURSES - College Preparetery. College. F. A, BL; 
Dom Science eacher’s Certificate; 
. Teacher's C agement Expres- 

Teachers’ Certificate. 
ADVANTAGES—66 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, 
Girls from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 
500-foot elevation, near Washington, fireproof 
buildings, swimming pool, private baths, set 
bowls, non-sectarian, ideul size, personal care. 
Address Box R, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 











An established school, 
Faculty built by years 
of selection. Many 
graduates occupyi 
positions of resp 

ility. 


eechwood in. 


Q4MBINES the practical with the cultural 

Junior College Departments, College Pre- 

paratory, Music, Physical Education, Expression, Arts and 

Crafts, Oratory, Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 

garten, Swimming, Athletics. Large New Gymnasium. Catalog. 
M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa. 














Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 

with Emma Willard School 
A School of Practical Arts 
Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 
lines. Secretarial Work, Household Economics 
and Industrial Arts. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Secretary 











National Park Semin; 


Located in =< ; FOR Youn 
Suburbs of , = 
Washington, 
D.C. 
James E. A 


Le f th Ph. D.,LLD, 
Entrance to = = 
School Theatre == President 


For graduates of high or preparatory schook 
vanced academic subjects. Music, Art, Express 
and vocational branches. Dip loma course ind 
tic science. 65-acre campus, with more tha 
buildings. Gymnasium; pool. 1920 
nearingcompletion. References required, 0 
on request to Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen Mi 























RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N. Y. 





VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE ,f.c#s 


36th year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior 
Courses. Music, Art, E ssi Domestic Science, Mat 
specialty. Large campus rac limate. Altitude lt # 
New Gymnasium and Swimming 


Br'stol, Va Hox 145, H. G. NOFFSINGER, AM, 


for Women. New 
Sullins College ‘. cron rom 
attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pc 
Standard High School and Jun 
usic, Art, Ex pression and DomesticSe 
Courses. Students from 35 states. Write fr xagna 
W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H, Bristol, 


HILLCREST SCHOO 


For girls from 6 to 15 years of age. Best home 
ences. Family life. Limited number. Individaala 
Mental, moral and physical de velop ment equally a 
for. Unusual advantages in music 


MISS SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal, HILLCREST, = 
S8th Year “Highest Virginia Standards” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGI 


Junior College and Finishing Couns 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Attractive two-year courses for High School Graduates 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses, Music, At 
Expression, Domestic Science al Training. Gye 
nasium. Tennis, Basketball. Students from many sams 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. 240 College Place, PETERSON, & 














3 ations ~- - ee 
— Lewisburg Seminary 
For Girls. In the mountains near White 
Sulphur Springs, Main line C. O. R. R. 
2300 ft. altitude. College preparatory. 
Elective courses. Two years of 
college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. 
Terms $400. Catalog on 
request. Address 
LEWISBURG 
SEMINARY 
Box 76, 4 
Lewisburg, -. "@ 
W.Va. AS 











Fairfax tall 


A select school for girls in the Valley of Virginia. 
College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, 
Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Superb rail- 
road facilities. Two main lines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful homelike building, 
High alitude, unexcelled scenery. Finest spring ( Lithia) 
basketball, river sports. 

Terms $450. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 


Fairfax Hall, Box B, 
Basic, Va. 








THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOO 


FOR GIRLS Founded 1 
eae ait Healthful, ime 
orating locatiot 
amid pictures 
surroundings 
School 
of 100 acres. St 
modern, hone 
“The Mountain School” _like building 
90 girls and 14 teachers. Thorough 
preparation and courses for girls not going 1 
college. Strong Music Dept. Dancing, 
tical domestic science and athletic trainiie 
Gymnasium, sw enening pool and sleeping 
On Main Line Penna. R ill 
RITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
A.B. GRIER, Pres., P. 8. MOULTON, A.B., 5, Bestest 
Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 














Lindenwood College 3 


50 MINUTES FROM ST. LOUIS 


Stands for sound scholarship, CHristian ideals, and thorough preparation forthe useful life, True 
educational environment. million dollar endowment enables Lindenwood to offer the best in 
education, equipment and buildings. Four-year courses conferring ! A.B. and B.S. degrees, Degree 
courses in Music, Junior College 2-year courses lead to degree A. Spec ial Vocational courses; 
Home Economics, Journalism, Secretarial, Library, Physical LM 54 acres. 9 buildings, Gym. 
Address J, L. ROEMER, D.D., President, Box Hi, st. Charles, Missouri 











ST. "MARY'S 


An Episcopal Southern School for Girls 
Founded 1842. Four-year preparatory & 
collegiate courses. Music, Art, Eloc ute 
Science, Business. Gymnasium. Mild li 
outdoor life possible the year round. 2 fied 
of old oaks. Fourteen electrically ii 
heated buildings. Moderate rates. 

Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector, Box 25, St. Mary's 5¢ 
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. Best home i 
r. Individual 
ment equally 

ST, BEAVER Dil, 


is”. 


rses, Music, Art, 
Training. Gye 
from many states 
Place, PETERSOUNG, & 


mid picturesm) 
urroundings 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND 
COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





oN 


i WARD-BELMONT | 

For GCints AND YOUNG WOMEN 

ESERVATIONS for the 1920-21 

R session should be made as soon 

as possible to insure entrance. 
ARD-BELMONT offers courses to 
W meet individual needs of students 
mp and Fe ons 
k. Strong Music an rt 
ae. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Economics 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and swim- 
ming pool. Woody Crest, the Farm and 
Country Club, affords week-end trips into 


the open country. 

ap eet deren” 
WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont Heights, Box AA, Nashville, Tenn. 


ores 


covering 4 years 











CHAPEL 


: cCasTie pau 
LINDEN HALL SEMINARY ,{2*. 
GIRLS 
For 174 years it has been educating and training 
young women for worthy living. Aims at highest de 
velopment of y. mind and character. Provides 
, wholesome home life. Beautiful, healthful 
. Comfortable buildings,modern equipment. § 
Gymnasium. Academic, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Domestic Science. Secretarial. Junior Dept. 


Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 











Starrett School for Girls 


Thirty-fith year. Seventh and Eighth Grammar Grades, Aca- 
demic, College preparatory and special Courses. Co-operative 
withthe University of Chicago; prepares for Smith, Wellesley and 
Vassar Colleges, member of the 
Noth Central Association. Full ° “a 
courses in all subjects offered by 
the best academic schools. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. A Home school in elegant 
fire-proof building two blocks 
from Lake Front Park, Tennis 
wag toe eae —— Fall 

begins tem 15, 1920, 
Address 


Registrar, Box 24 
4932 Lake Park Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Frances Shimer School Junior College 


Academy 
gffor Girle and Young Women. 8 modern buildings, 
acres. mid earoltment Sor torm opening, in 
berative. College department two 
ears with diploma. Four years academy work. 
economics, Music. Art. Secretarial and 

scourses, 68th year. Catalog, address 
Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 
Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 
Illinois 














———___ 
——_ 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 


of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
Pa Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
irginia, fumed for health and beauty of 

ve, Preparatory and CollegeCourses, 


; Music, Art, Ex- 
i pression, Domes- 
: } tic Science, un- 


| jer the direction 
} of European and 
ij American In- 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 
Students from 
32 states. For 
} catalog address 
| Mattie P. Harris, 
President 





— n 
Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
for Girls Continued on Page 16 
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The Most Attractive Child 
I Ever Met 


By George Bond 





HAD stopped off on my way East 

to visit an old classmate of mine 
who lived on a ranch twenty miles 
from nowhere and whom I had not 
seen in ten years. When we arrived 
at his home his little boy of eight 
came dashing up on his pony to meet 
us, and while my friend drove the 
car round to the garage his young 
son, having hitched his horse, showed 
me to my room. I was at once im- 
pressed by his courtesy and attrac- 
tive manners, at which I marveled 








in one brought up so far in the wilds. 
But my surprise grew into wonder 








| at dinner, and as my stay was pro- 
| longed, for, though what I first noticed 


was manners, it was the little fellow’s 
unusual education that later amazed me. 
He displayed such an interest in the 
miscellaneous table talk and such remark- 
able knowledge of people, business, pic- 
tures, history, literature, etc., that my 
admiration continued to grow by leaps 
and bounds. After dinner he took a book 
and curled up in a chair to himself where 
most boys would have worried their 


| mothers to tell or read them a story. 


oh yiM.” I said to his father, when the 
J be Mm 


y had gone to bed, “I never met 
a child like Ted before, and the 
remarkable thing about him is that 
with all his knowledge, he is 100% 
real boy. Where did he get his 
training anyway?” 
“‘From.a school in Baltimore,” 
he replied with a smile of pride. 
“His behavior, his 3 R’s, his 
general information, we owe all 
to that school.” 
“When did you live in Balti- 
more?”’ I asked. 
“*T have never been to Baltimore,” he answered. 
““You don’t mean to say you sent a boy of his age 
away to boarding school?” 

“*Oh, no!’’ said he. “When Ted reached the age 
of four, we became desperate. Neither my wife 
nor I knew anything about bringing up a child and 
though we felt our responsibility keenly, we did 
not know what to do. Ted was meanwhile develop- 
ing traits and tendencies that began to alarm us. 
His education meant more to us than anything else 
in the world, but it seemed that if we stayed here 
without a school there could be no education. And 
if we left the ranch there would be no money for 
his education. 

“Thus we were between the two horns of a 
dilemma, Then one day we heard accidentally that 
the Calvert School in Baltimore was training and 
teaching children from four to twelve years right 
in their own homes, no matter where they live, by 
laying a foundation of good habits and manners at 
the age of four proceeding with the teaching of 
reading and writing and so carrying its pupils on 
until when they finally do go to school they enter a 
year or more ahead of other children their age.”’ 

“I didn’t know that such a school existed,’’ I 
frankly confessed. 

““Come, let me show you his school room,” he 
said, and taking me upstairs into the boy's play- 
room he pointed out one corner set aside for the 
purpose of a school—with its little desk and a chair 
and shelf of books, one or two of which I opened. 

“What attractive books!" I exclaimed. “I didn’t 
know school books were ever made so. They 
weren’t in my day.” 

He showed me the daily lesson sheets of instruc- 
tions so clear that anyone could follow them and 
so enlightening that even with a random glance I 
learned things that brought forth the exclamation, 
“Well, I never knew that before !’’ Then I exam- 
ined Ted’s stories about his pony and life on the 
ranch, and his compositions, illustrated with pic- 
tures on art, history, mythology, science, together 
with his reports and certificate. 





I COMPARED the work mentally with that of my 

own little girl in the East whom, at a financial 
sacrifice, I was sending to the best day school I 
knew of—and a jealous and even angry feeling 
swept over me that my friend’s son, 1,000 miles 
os good school, should be so much better 
rained, 


“* But who does the actual teaching?” I asked. 


“His nurse at first gave him his 
lessons, but after a while my wife be- 
came so interested that she consid- 
ered it a pleasure and a privilege to 
do that part herself. She found it 
brought new interest and delight 
into her own life, and I venture to 
say it takes no more of her time than 
that which your wife spends in hear- 
ing your little girl's lessons, which 
you are paying others to teach: 


“Ts the Calvert School another one 
of those money-making enterprises?” 
I asked, 


“Oh, no,” he replied. “‘The Calvert School was 
started and is maintained by a group of leading 
citizens of Baltimore who seek no financial benefits, 
but who wanted the best the educational world 
afforded for their own children. And they are 
broad-minded enough to wish to make similar 
advantages available to all English-speaking chil- 
dren. The Calvert School faculty is constantly 
trying out new devices, books, schemes, plans and 
methods, and they adopt and incorporate into their 
course any improvement that stands the test. 

“You'll be surprised to know there are Calvert 
pupils in every State and 22 foreign countries, and 
a great many schools are using Calvert methods, 
though many claim to be using the Calvert School 
system who are not entitled to,”’ 

Inspired by my friend’s enthusiasm, I borrowed 
a post card, sat down at once and wrote the Calvert 
School, asking for full information. 

When I reached home, the information I sought 
was awaiting me, and without taking Mary, my 
daughter, out of school, I at once secured the 
Calvert instruction for her. It was not long before 
her school teacher, not knowing what was taking 
place, remarked on her improvement, and now she 
is at the head of her class. 


W HY not find out what the Calvert School can 
do for your child? There is a course of daily 
lessons for each age of childhood from 4 or 5 years 
to 12—not a book of general instructions and advice 
or discussion of methods of child training, but 
definite lessons for each school day, setting down 
just what is to be done day by day in such simple 
language that anyone can follow the directions. 
The course of daily lessons is within the means of 
every home. 

So if you wish to have a child of whom you will be 
proud in any company, who will be a credit and a 
delight to you, send the coupon below for a sample 
Calvert lesson and full particulars, which we will 
gladly send you free. 


























CALVERT SCHOOL 
2 Chase St. Baltimore. Md. 
Please send me sample lesson and 


full information regarding your 
Home Instruction for a child of 
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Buildings with excellent 


Individual Attention and 
fourteen to twenty-one admitted 


universities, North and South. 
of the Government. 











|b yne equipped private boys’ school in South. Eleven 


Alumni Mathodrome—150 feet in diameter—to be erected before winter. 
Faculty of fifteen university-trained experts guarantees thorough work. 
Close Supervision Day 


Character-moulding, good habits, sound scholarship, clean sport—academy ideals. 
Classical, linguistic, scientitic, commercial courses. Certificate admits to leading 

Milit Department Under Direct Supervision 
For handsomely itlust 


COL. L. L. RICE, President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 


library, laboratory, class-room facilities. 


and Night. Boys from 
. Separate Junior School for younger boys. 


rated catalog address 











CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Located in the country, three miles from railroad; removed from drug stores, 
soda founts, movie shows, corner groceries and other loafing centers. 
ment absolutely wholesome, rendering discipline of boys from seven to fourteen 


— of age relatively easy. School 
ormitories, dining hall, gymnasiu 
infirmary, on a 200 acre plot. W 
drinking water. 
including hikes through the woods. 
Steam heating and electric hghting. 
Leb T . for illustrated catalog, 





Hours of work and play carefully tempered to young boys. 
Trained nurse and house-mother. 
Modern sanitation. 


nviron- 


property embraces nine substantial buildings: 

m, library, bowling alley, recitation rooms, 
onderful chalybeate spring supplies perfect 
Much out-door exercise 
Carefully selected faculty. 
Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. Rice, 
specify Junior School, Box 114. 

















RANDOLPH - MACON 


ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
Military Training 
ACLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 

his temperament — his ability — 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph- Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
$450. 29th session opens September 21, 
1920. For catalog address 


CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal 
Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


a 
ae te 


Kentucky Military Institute 


Boys at_K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for 
college. The two homes afford outdoor sports and 
work all year round. Equipment excellent, includ- 
ing new laboratories, buildings and work shops. 
Designated “Honor School” by War Dept. Junior 
and Senior R.O. T.C. Early registration necessary; 
large waiting list last year. References required. 


Address THE HEADMASTER, K.M.1., LYNDON, KY. 


MANUUS 


Here, at Saint John’s School, a 
boy is taught to study, to concen- 
trate, to apply himself. He is 
taught his mother tongue first and 
learns to write good letters and to 
tigare. On this foundation we build 
and prepare for college or business. 

The attractive and superior mili- 
tary training of our serve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps breeds fine 
manners, initiative, sense of duty. 
industry, develops character and 
builds the body. 


Separate School for Young Boys 
Attractive Summer School. Send 
for booklet. 














Brig.Gen.Wm. 
Verbeck,Pres. 


x ” 
Manlius, N. Y. 
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A SCHOOL FOR BOYs 


| PEDDIE 














How can my bey be best fitted for the responsibil. 
ities of manhood? What will he do in the “Great 
Examination of Life?’’ What school will best train 
him for his part in making a new civilization? 

Peddie boys are educated—trained in body, mind 
and character—not merely schoole They lead in 
college and business not only because of what they 
know, but because of what they are 

Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Every organ is 
tested and charted—eyes,ears, nose,throat, 
teeth, lungs,heart,etc. Reports are mailed 
to parents. Mental powers are developed 
by expert teachers. Character built by 
contact with virile Christian men 

Peddie spends all its income upon 
Situated 9 miles from Princeton. Modern dc 
tories — 60-acre campus — gymnasium 
football—cinder track. Music and p 
Summer camp. Lower School for boys from 
years. Graduates enter all colleges by certificate or 
examination. 55th year. An except ally fine in- 
firmary has just been completed for the re of the 
boys in case of illness. 

Write for Booklets and Catalog 
Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-F, Hightstown, #.J. 


ST a 
THE TOME SCHOOL 


On-the-Susquehanna 
Makes boys physically fit. 
National Boarding Schoo! for Boys, 
SUMMER TUTORING for OLDER BOYS 
Rates $1000 
MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph.D., Director 
th Port Deposit 




















TM 








New Swimming 
Pool 

















Ohio Military Institute 


Purpose -Academic, military and phys- 
ical training under personal supervision, 
Lower 


Scope— Prepares for college. 
school for boys of 8 to 14 years, 
recommended boys taken. 


; | 
Write for catalog to 


A. M. Henshaw, Supt., Box 27, College Hill, 


Location—A picturesque suburb of Cin- 
cinnati, the great art and music center. 


Danville Military Institute 
Danville, Virginia * 


In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsurpassed climate. 
Prepares for colleges, universities, business and Govern- 
ment Academies. Select patronage, strong faculty, home 
influences, modern equipment. Department for small boys, 
Charges $550. Noextras. Catalog, address Bux D. 


Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. 


Only 








Ohio 











Trustees: 

Louis F, Swift, J. V. Farwell, H. C. Chatfield- 
goyier, Clayton Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. 
Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McClure, Geo, A. MeKin- 
lock, A. A. Carpenter, J, H, 8. Lee, J. H. Jones, 
W. Mt. Woolsey, Stanley Field BM. Linnell 

. D., Ernes' e » B , ° 
Andrew C. Zenos. a 





Lake Forest Academy for Boys | 


College Preparatory—Not a Military Institution 


prepusstony Education as thorough as can be found East or 
West. Helpful co-operation between faculty and students, 
Honor ideals. Right kind of boys. Clean living. 


Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western 
colleges as equal to that of any preparatory school. Gradu- 
ates admitted to all institutions East or West which admit 
without examination. Definite preparation for entrance 
examina‘ions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Tech. 


Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour 
north of Chica Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming- 
pool. Scientific physical training. All athletics. Aim dis. 
tinctively educational. Not maintained for profit. Annual 
charges $950. 


Catalog covers details. For copy. 7dress 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster 
Box 156, Lake Forest, Ill. 

















Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 
Junior School for Boys 


Separate building from regular Academy—study ball 
mitories, recitation rooms and teachers—but with all x 
emy ad rary, ¢y , playgrounds, ete. 
Under supervision of Academy principal. Best of care 
and attention. Matron lives on floors with boys. 


Box 410, E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Prin, Lancaster, Pa. 














=e 
How Can You Be Sure lctedthe be 


school for your son or daughter—the one which will sanely an 
efficiently teach him to meet the problems of life? One way is 
to take advantage of the opportunity to secure expert guidance 











in your selection through the Educaticnal Bureau of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. 
——— 





FOR BOYS 7 TO 16 (f/ 


In hill country, 1000 feet above 
sea level, one hour from Chicago. 
Faculty, placing boy values be- 
fore book values, seeks to develop 
mind, body, morals and manners. 
Athletics. Our ideal: “For every 
Todd Boy a good citizen."" Ask 
about Northern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, Illinois 














MIAMI Maint 


GERMANTOWN OHIO near DAYTS 
Meets st 





Box 91 
Trains for good physical manhood. 
dents’ needs whether instruction, encoura anakes 
advice or discipline. Military training iat and 
bodies strong ; high academic standards, So¢ 
moral training brings out individuality. 
tion and all outdoor activities. Collegiate Higher 
preparation for Government _Academies, 
Colleges, Universities or business. Prep. depatt 
ment. Military training under U. S. Army 
36th year Sept. 1920. Catalog. 
ecreational Summe 
July eunn 28. Academic tutoring and miley 
ing under our regular faculty for those whe eee 
Camp Booklet or Catalog, address the 
GERMANTOWN, OHIO 








Pa a a 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 





625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 


[VE Academies or Business. e. 
U R 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 


famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental dis- 
eo A d cipline. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 

Military cademy Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 

athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 

R open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 

Culver’s high academic sonal, individual instruction by our tatorial system. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy 60 years old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, 

standards have been absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Handsome catalog free. Address 


obtained not only through COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, Staunton, Va. 
the capable teaching staff 
but because every boy is 


physically fit. Healthy | RIVERSIDE 


bodies, correc t h abits, A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 


| li ” k | . d —_ s ee = ee gy Rm | section, 

r ar living make Clear minds. ion for Want Paint ona Anneie. OT Oe 

=" ‘i | A SCHOOL FOR BOYS is Wet fiat adiuacean only cenit ig 

9 . Founded 1841 quar OFS, DI! acre campus; govern men: pel ar eee 

Culver’s equipment en- diciaal (searnclions seupidcorr axumenhnas tae 
Organized for the development of character. all athletics; expenses moderate; limited accomo- 

ables the school to offer Directed work and play. pest a aps l ; meine 

; : * Preparatory for college or scientific school. RIVE as meatier: 

field work i N various sub Ample buildings and play fields. ; 

jects which stimulates and holds Junior School for Boys from ten to fourteen, - 

the boy's interest in his studies. ||] 4.e%int school m g bulding of us own. Un 

. ; Rates $450-$900. 

For information address |] ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal | | 

Box G, Easthampton, Mass. 

THE DEAN’S OFFICE | 


Celver, Indiana WORCESTER AC ADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 87th year opens September 14th 


$800,000 Equipment 22 Teachers 250 Boys 





Sek FES my 
























































JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys. For catalog address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 
For Boys} SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 

Kiskiminetas Springs School permits 
boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres 
highland overlooking river. Special preparation 
for college and technical schools. Preceptorial 
system. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool, ete. School owns its own farm and dairy. 
Rate $850. For catalog address box 804 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 


6é K IS K . 9 A School || | Alumni all over the world. Strictly preparatory for college or technical school. 
































SALTSBURG, PA. 
. e 
—_ —— rn Military and Naval Academy 
70 miles A virile American college-preparatory school located on the high shores of Lake 
ots sti ; Geneva. Government based on Honor ideals.. Thorough military and naval 
ement, from Chicago instruction. 
ial and A personal visit to the school while in session is urged. Every known im- 
Recrea- 3 Academy for Boys ™~ provement in sanitation, heating and lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers 
ourses, ’ dish pene. thacsee, Sheildinas s board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense including pocket money. 
nod Maximum college ‘osmaden. ; Only those who qualify morally, academically, physically and as refined gen- 
cess. Individualinstruction. Military fa/ “SEZ, Sey tlemen receive diplomas. Automobile corps includes tanks. R.O.T.C. Completion 
and Manual Training. Gymna- of buildings gives increased capacity. Limit, 220 selected students. Large number 
uA sium. Swimming Pool. Excep- nae %. refused annually for lack of room. Early registration necessary. A naval camp 
pees ‘ Ley eee * aecien é => <7 and school during summer months offering unusual features. Catalog. Address 
an usic, atalog. . z “ . . 
a MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, OWATONNA, MINN. : COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
meen 
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EST equipped private boys’ school in South. Eleven tia 
Buildings with excellent library, laboratory, class-room facilities. 
Alumni Mathodrome—150 feet in diameter—to be erected before winter. 
Faculty of fifteen university-trained experts Feat thorough work. 
Individual Attention and Close Supervision Day and Night. Boys from H boy be best fitted for tl 
fourteen to twenty-one admitted. Separate Junior Schoo! for younger boys. ey : Pe nie gece her 4 What will he d x ‘ie "Gee 
Character-moulding, good habits, sound scholarship, clean sport—academy ideals. Examination of Life?’* What schoc ll best trai 
Classical, linguistic, scientitic, commercial courses. Certificate admits to leading raf . him for his part in making a new civ on? . 
universities, North and South. pone my Department Under Direct Supervision oom © * Peddie boys are educated—trained ir iy, mind 
of the Government. For handsomely illustrated catalog address and character—nvt merely sch ?. They lead in 


COL. L. L. RICE, President, Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. college and business not only beca ase of what they 


know, but because of what they are 
Every Peddie boy is given a comprehensive 
physical examination. Every organ is 
tested and charted—eyes ears, nose, throat, 
. ‘ teeth, lungs,heart,etc. Reports are mailed 
Located in the country, three miles from railroad; removed from dru stores, geen Rhy 
soda founts, movie shows, corner groceries and other loafing centers. Environ- contact with virile Christian men 
ment absolutely wholesome, rendering discipline of boys from seven to fourteen ginaad’ 0 utae wens Panacea” Mote 
— of age relatively easy. School property embraces nine substantial buildings: ee en 




















° ; °° ° . ° ° ° football—cinder track. Music and p 
Dormitories, dining hall, gymnasium, library, bowling alley, recitation rooms, Summer camp. Lower School for bo 
infirmary, on a 200 acre plot. Wonderful chalybeate spring supplies perfect nee ge pereligg yy BE 
drinking water. Hours of work and play carefully tempered to young boys. Much out-door exercise firmary has just been completed for the c 
including hikes through the woods. Trained nurse and house-mother. Carefully selected faculty. boys in case of illness. 

Steam heating and electric hghting. Modern sanitation. Tuition $500. In writing to Col. L. L. Rice, Write for Booklets and Catalog 

Leb T . for illustrated catalog, specify Junior School, Box 114. Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 8-F, Hightstown, WJ. 
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On-the-Susquehanna 
Makes boys physically fit. 
National Boarding Schoo! for Boys, 


al “i SUMMER TUTORING for OLDER BOYS 


av 1) 210) R aba Sel | Kentucky Military Institute Ge a 


ty Port Deposit 


with a Winter Home in Florida ‘ Mary 
ACADEMY Boys at_K. M. I. are thoroughly prepared for |} | | ead ~ | f — 





pen ys The two homes afford oun sports and 
work all year round. Equipment excellent, includ- 
FRONT ROYAL, VA. ing new laboratories, buildings and work shops. 

exe eee Designated “Honor School” by War Dept. Junior 
Mi li ta ry Training and Senior R.O. T.C. Early registration necessary; 


large waiting list last year. References required. 


CLOSE study of the boy’s peculiarities 
A —his temperament — his ability — Address THE HEADMASTER, K.M.1., LYNDON, KY. 


his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph- Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life. 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 


— 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- ° 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation ieee és Dans ete ee Franklin and Marshall 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also tae te tl to otk. is Gate Academy 


prepares for business life. : trate, to apply himself. He is . 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- taught his mother tongue first and Janior School for Boys 
opment combin with military training earns to write good letters and to ij lar Acad tndy hall 
at the boy for the needs of the times. figure. On this foundation we build Seperate buitiing from reeuler Acodomy vid oh hat 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- and prepare for college or business. emy advantages of library, gymnasium, playgrounds, ete. 


- . r eas isi f Acad cipal. Best of care 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. Fp an ge ay — ee Ie ances foes ob Acorn with bese. 
$450. 29th session opens September 21, cers Training Corps breeds fine Box 410. E. M. HARTMAN, A.M., Prin., Lancaster, Pa. 
1920. For catalog address mannere, initiative, sense of duty, _ 
CHARLES L. MELTON,A.M.,Principal Brig.Gen.wWm. tuilds the body. ter 


425, Front Royal, V »Pres. rou ha 
Sen 428, Seent Sages, Ye. $8,""" Separate School for Young Boys}! | How Can You Be Sure iixis 


had 4 
Manlius, N.Y. Attractive Summer School. Send school for your son or daughter—the one which will sanely am 
for booklet. efficiently teach him to meet the problems of life? One way 5 
to take advantage of the opportunity to secure expert cates 
in your selection through the Educaticnal Bureau of TH 


Ohio Military Institute | Danville Military Institute | | #22 800K MACK ZINE. ss westcendse, New Yor} 
Pu: -_ ¢ i . ili . . . . “~. . 
: j felcneete nee Denville, Virginie "\ | For BOYS 7 TO 16 i( 
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Scope— Prepares for college. Lower i i i 
. In the far-famed Piedmont Region. Unsurpassed climate. “a 

school for boys of 8 to14 years, Only Prepares for colleges, universities, business and Govern- ee ee tanen <p 
recommended boys taken. ment Academies. Select patronage, strong faculty, home Faculty * placing boy values be- 
Location—A picturesque suburb of Cin- influences, modern equipment. Department for small boys, fore book values, seeks to develop 
cinnati, the great art and music center. Charges $550. Noextras. Catalog, address Bux D. mind, body, morals a aye 
: Athletics. Our ideal: ‘“For every 

Write for catalog to Col. ROBERT A. BURTON, Supt. Todd Boy a good citizen." Ask 
A. M. Henshaw, Supt., Box 27, College Hill, Ohio about Nerthern Summer Camp. 
NOBLE HILL, Principal 

Woodstock, Illinois 
oe 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys (|| ==__"=">"==>> 
Trustees: College prsaniitatendln a Military a M I A M I apy TUTE 


Louis F, Swift, J. V. Farw 5 - 
Taylor, Glavton Mark es Bick: Chottels Preparatory Education as thorough as can be found East or GERMANTOWN OHIO near DA Pres. 

Baker, Rev. J. G. K. McC: Geo. A. MeKin- West. Help ul co-operation between faculty and students. Box 91 Col. 0.6. Brows, 
lock, A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8. Lee, IH. Jones, Honor ideals. Right kind of boys. Clean living. Trains for good physical manhood. Meets stt 
Wy. D. Wigetecr, Stanley Field. B. M. Linnell, Scholastic work is recognized by Eastern and Western dents’ needs whether instruction, encouragemen 
Anare ig ‘almer, C, B. Moore, Vv. colleges as equal to that of any preparatory school. Gradu- advice or discipline. Military training ial and 

w C. Zenos, ates admitted to all institutions East or West which admit “ : high academic standards, soc 
without examination. Definite preparation for entrance bodies strong ; high a ‘ adividuality. 
examina‘ions of Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Mass. Inst. of Tech. moral training brings out indiv! Hagiate course’ 
Building tion and all outdoor activities. Colles Higher 
Beautiful country location on Lake Michigan, one hour reparation for Government Academies, 
north of Chica Modern buildings, gymnasium, swimming- Pp Uni ities or business. Prep. depart 
pool. Scientific physical training. All athletics, Aim dis. Colleges, Universitie: art. o Army Officers. 
tinctively educational. Not maintained for profit. Annual ment. Military training uncer U. »- 

charges $950. 36th year Sept. 1920. Catalog. 
Catalog covers details. For copy. 7dress Recreational Summer Cm pee 
July 5 fo Aug. 28. Academic tutoring © ae it, Bo 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster ind tader cur regular faculty for those who want Be 


kl Catalog, address the 
——$==* Se roe os 
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STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


625 Boys from 47 States last session. Largest 
Private Academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 
years old prepared for the Universities, Government 


LVE |] Academies or Business. e. 
U F 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 


famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 
doah. + mineral spring waters. — — ee Parental dis- 
ere cipline. ilitary training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 

Military Academy Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 

athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 

; f open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 

Culver’s high academic sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy 60 years old. $275,000 barracks, full equipment, 

standard s have been absolutely fire-proof. Charges, $600. Handsome catalog free. Address 


obtained not only through COLONEL WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., President, Staunton, Va. 
the capable teaching staff 
but because every boy is 


physically fit. Healthy RIVERSIDE 


bodies, corre ct habits, A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 


| li e k | zi a Fw ey Sage pe ie nealatel Blue Ridge section, 
r ar living make Clear minds. aime Tar Weak Urint aca daseeen NO Pry bare 
™ ° | A SCHOOL FOR BOYS Het Wat Bein graduuneron Beis Elcghnt ing 
’ . Founded 1841 quar ers, 5D pcre campus; govern mens-bea is Satie: 
Culver’s equipment en- }i] |. a. acvctopment of character divin lnetsncClon; compalcory gxmatelzin work 
ables the school to offer emeit- wan eabdie- dations. For catalogue address) “oom 
rected work and play. catalogue addres 
“ . RIVERSIDE Box R Gainesville. Georgia 
a Preparatory for college or scientific school. 
field work I Nn various sub Ample buildings and play fields. 
jects which stimulatesand holds a uinior School for Boys from ten to fourteen, 
Jag ‘ : ; istinct s i uilding its own. in- 
the boy S interest in his studies. = hg an ae 7 house father and mother. 
° P Rates $450-$900. 
For information address || ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal 
Box G, Easthampton, Mass. : 
THE DEAN’S OFFICE | 


aga WORCESTER ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 87th year opens September 14th 


$800,000 Equipment 22 Teachers 250 Boys 




































































F B JUNIOR SCHOOL for young boys. For catalog address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 
or Dboys |, SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 
Kiskiminetas Springs School permits = 

boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 acres 

highland overlooking river. Special preparation 

for college and technical schools. Preceptorial 

ye fae morte. Gymnasium, swimming 
. School owns it yn f: 1 dairy. 

Rate $850. For catalog p> at box 804. ape 


DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr., President 


SALTSBURG, PA. 
=|} Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


* 
70 miles A virile American college-preparatory school located on the high shores of Lake 
: Geneva. Government based on Honor ideals.. Thorough military and naval 
from Chicago instruction. 


A personal visit to the school while in session is urged. Every known im- 
Academy for Boys \ provement in sanitation, heating and lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers 
board, tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense including pocket money. 

Only those who qualify morally, academically, physically and as refined gen- 
tlemen receive diplomas. Automobile corps includes tanks. R.O.T.C. Completion 
of buildings gives increased capacity. Limit, 220 selected students. Large number 
refused annually for lack of room. Early registration necessary. A naval camp 
and school during summer months offering unusual features. Catalog. Address 


COLONEL R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


“KISKI 99 A School || | Alumni all over the world. Strictly preparatory for college or technical school. 
































z 
m~< 


, 44th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. 
Maximum college preparation. 
Individualinstruction. Military 
and Manual Training. Gymna- 
sium. Swimming Pool. Excep- 
tional advantages in Orchestra 
and Band Music. Catalog. 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Principal, OWATONNA, MINN 
. + Principal, A, L 








had 


th ea dale 72 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American map. 
hood, through carefully CO-Ordinated 
military and academic training. Equip. 
ment and faculty exceptional. 


Unity of Reserve Officers’ Trainin 

with Army Detail, by direction of the eee 
dent of the United States. College Prepara. 
tory, Business and Music. Graduates admit- 
ted without examination to Universities 


“Big Brother Plan” 


of government brings boys into close 

touch with their instructors. New buildine 
for smaller boys. All Athletics. Debating and 
Literary Societies. Glee Club, Band and 
Orchestra. Specialterms to good musicians, 


Capacity taxed annually. Early enyoll. 
ment necessary. Catalogue. Address 





Senior and Junior R. O. 


N equipment, Kemper challenges comparison with the best in America. Specially 

designed dormitories and barracks of the most modern construction and equipment 

assure ideal living conditions. Up-to-date forge, machine and wood-working shops 
satisfy the love of the average boy for “‘ making things.”’ Stirring military activities and 
daily sports on the track or in the gymnasium, baseball, basketball, football, boxing, swim- 
ming, skating, tennis, hikes, camping, etc., meet the heart longings of a healthy lad. 

The Kemper idea is the result of seventy-five years’ experience ; Kemper offers a boy 
a thorough all round training. The body is kept in perfect trim by sane athletics under 
competent supervision. A high scholastic standard trains the mind and makes possible 
college and university entrance on certificate. Kemper stands for all round Americanism 
and the Kemper boy makes a good citizen. 

For catalog, address 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


KEMPE MILITARY 


SCHOOL. 
| 


Secretary to 
Superintendent, 


Mexico, Mo. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 


| Shattuck Schaal pee Preperatory, 

Miltary, Episcopal 

FARIBAULT, MINN. 54th Year. Application should be filed 
now for the year 1921-22 to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. | 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. INDIANA, Angola, 10 K. Street _ 








FARMINGTON 








Abbott School 


“The boy at Abbott lives” 


Athletics on a field that would be a 
credit to any college. Hiking, camping, 
snowshoeing, skiing, a winter carnival. 


Small classes insure rapid and thorough 
work. Prepares for business but em- 
phasizes college preparation. 


Modern methods with old-fashioned 
thoroughness. 

Catalog on request. 
Moses Bradstreet Perkins, Headmaster 








MAINE 





— FRANKLIN T. KURT, Principal. 





-—MILFORD— 


A College Preparatory School 


Formerly 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
MILFORD, CONN. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 

The needs of each boy are analyzed and 

met. Thoro training for college examina- 
tions. Small classes and individual instruction. 
Country life, supervised athletics. 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for college. 

Booklet on Request 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Prircipal 
Milford, Conn. 











Military Institute 


A state-owned school in the heart 
of the vigorous, aggressive West 
that is developing the highest 
type of manhood. Ideal con- 
ditions — bracing air, sunshine, 
dry climate. Altitude—3700 feet. 
Preparatory and Junior College. 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 
Address 


COL. JAS. W. WILLSON, Supt. 
Box S 
Roswell, New Mexico 











Page Military Academy 


A Big School for Little Boys. 
The Largest of Its 


Class in America 


Page Military Academy 
builds a firm foundation for a 
successful career. Everything adapted 
to meet the needs of small boys. 
Military training fosters exactness, 
cooperation, self-reliance and initi- 
ative. Large, modern building; seven 
acre campus; seventeen resident 
teachers. Let our catalog tell you 
all about the school. 


Boys grow big and strong in California. 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, R.F.D. 
No. 7, Box 939. Los Angeles, Cal. 























Established 1867. A national school. 282 boys 
enrolled from 18 states and 3 foreign countries 
this year. Combines highest scholastic preparation 
with strongest incentives to Christian manhood. 
College preparatory or business training. Boys are 
developed through intimate tutoring system. Naval 
Training. All out-of-door sports the year round. 
broader preparation than the public school can give. 
$60,000 spent in improvements during vacation. 
Catalog. 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Rector 
Box P CHARLESTON, S. C. 





| Tri-State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, $260 covers tuition, board and 
furnished room for 48 weeks. Preparatory coursesa 
same rate. No entrance examination 





Bordentown Military Institute | 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Effi 
faculty,smal! classes, individual attention. Boystaughi 
tostudy. Militarytraining. Supervised athletics 36th 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-28, CoL. 1. D. LaNpom,” 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandant 
. 84th year. College Pre 
Carson Long Institute paratory, Rusinens, Sa 
ior courses. Separate modern building for boys under 
13 years. Healthful country location, Terms: $400; 
Juniors $375. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, 
how to live. 
Carson Long Institute, New Bloomfield, Pa., Box 18. 


The Massanutten Military Academy 


Preparatory School for boys. Health 
Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Prepares for 
college and business. Music, athletics, New $25,000 Dining 
Hall and Dormitory Limited to 100 boys. $500 

Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., Headmaster. 

fi 8 iles from 

MONSON ACADEMY for BOYS 35.=1¢s ‘x 
rear. An up-to-date college preparatory school, Aim: 
‘o develop manly boys by the practical! personal touch. 
Athletics carefully supervised. Fund for boys of proves 
worth. $500. Booklet. JOSEPH M. SANDERSON,AB, 
(Harvard), Principal, 6 Main St., MONSON, MASS 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Robert Allen’s Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 16. 
Semi-military. At health resort in mountains of West 
Virginia. 100 miles from Washington, D. ©. Limited 
to 60. Reasonable rates. Catalog. Address ee 
R. E. ALLEN, Supt., Box K, BERKELEY SPRINGS, W.Va 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Box 19 
Woodstock, Vs 











THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureat 








Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureatt 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they wanted—personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 

This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us he!p you? — 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to 
No need to hurriedly select a school oa 
mere hearsay when expert advice can 
obtained by telephoning, writing, OF 
ing for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 
Ciicago Illinois 
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Powder Poirrt School 


Will Understand Your Boy 
—andhelp him to understand 
himself. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Clean, snappy athletics 








= for every boy. Clearest 
ities, understanding between boys 
~ and masters. Prepares for 
ing college and gives strong gen- 
and eral course. Ages 10 to 19. 
‘ Number limited to sixty. 
















Boys must furnish evidence 
of good character. Unique 
location on sea- A 
shore. Conven- 


ient to Boston. 
Address 
K. Bearce, A. M. 
Headmaster 





38 King Caesar Road 
Duxbury, Mass. 








__ MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high grade prepara- 
tory school for boys of 
dcharacter. R.O.T.C. unit. Drill under 

.8. Army Officer and World War Veterans. 
New large and complete gymnasium. Separale 
School for Smal . m from Kansas City. 
COL. $. SELLERS, Supt. , 1827 Washington Ave. , Lexington, Mo. 


YOUR CHILD 











repens be and the 

paster. 

-- | NEW WORLD 

ol. Aim: 

a The lifetime and the life work of your 

OMAR thild are not to be spent and done in the 

EMY ra “sa of world that you, the parent, 
in. 

7tewet (|  TheGreat War has made the world 


Limited J) over. The world’s work henceforth will 
as, W.VS | bedone ina better way. And it is your 
——— child who will do that work. 
wee Conscious of this, the foremost educa- 
EWS tors of America have given the curricula 


that must be accomplished by the new 
Beneration. 
dee ctmsidered ~~ Now is 
to do so, if your child is “goin 
aay to school” this fall. ie 
Sere r — rd woman upon 
; epends today. And 
whatever direction natural pos A or 
imterest takes, it is only education that 
aptitude or interest to its 
e power. 
ead need of your child for a trained 
Pad ten years from now will be ten 
i ar than your need was in the 
sock of ten years ago. No better 
~ ss exist in America than those which 
OMe you their message in the pages of this 
— ey train winners. Give them 
es chance to put your child in that class. 


if 


FA 
a 
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-dohns Pilitary fleademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Life-preparedness, the keynote of the education at this school, is broader and deeper 
than mere Pbook-learning.” The school offers the best of academic work—scholastic standards 
are high — stress is laid on old-fashioned ideals — educational fads are avoided. The academic 
and family life is built around military routine and a stirring outdoor life which satisfy the boy’s 
desire for activity, while giving him a bodily vigor that carries mental work easily. This 
combination develops in him those qualities which make for life-preparedness and for success in 
the give and take of American life. Graduates enter leading universities East and West on 
certificate. For catalog address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 16-H, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin 
Rated an ‘‘ Honor School’’ by U. S. Government 


Be Rae 2 eaieikieeall 




























Gulf’ Coast 


ano NAVALACA DEM Y 


This beautiful new Administration 
Building is proof of Gulf Coast leadership. No- 
where else do students find such opportunities 
for study, athletics and water sports. A teacher 
for every 20 boys. Military and naval training 
under United States Government officers. ie 
One parent writes: ‘I send you my boy for two Buildi a 

reasons: (ne isthe four boys you took from this | peer “aaah — 
city ; the otheris the boy you didn't take.” amillion. Nationally 
Separate Junior Department for boys 8 to 15. recognized as one of the country’s leading Mililary Schools, 
Send for illustrated catalogue of outdoor and Trains for college or for business life. ys were enrolled 
school life. It will help you decide, last year from 26 states. Write for catalog. Give age of boy 


Gulf Coast MilitaryAcademy, R-1, Gulfport, Miss. COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


‘Sead Us the 0 


oe : 
Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps 












yand We will 





ENNESSEE 


A school where orderliness, respect 
for government, and the desire to 
make good replace recklessness and the 
“don’t care’ attitude; where every 
boy is put on his mettle to measure 
himself by established school stand- duct. Rated Honor 
ards. Boys from 33 states and 3 for- School by Southern 
eign countries establish T.M.L.as the Commission on Accred- 
South’s Best Known Military School. ited Schools, Situated 
Good name of school rests on thor- in beautiful Sweetwater “a ype k , 
ough academic work, efficient military Valley—1300 feet above school where boys ma ab a 
training and physical development, sea level. Health record References furnished in any 
and the spirit of T. M. I. which in- unsurpassed. Mild cli- state. For catalogue, address 


4 
Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., Box 182, Sweetwater, Tennessee 








mate makes possible all-year 


spires boys to their best : 
outdoor drills and exercises. 


achievement. Soun 
government through 
sensible restraints and 
incentives to good con- 


Athletics, gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool. Modern buildings, 
science laboratories, library. 
R.O.T.C. Military equip- 
ment. Prepares for college, gov- 
ernment academies, and busi- 


ness. Investigate T. M. L, a 


































MORGAN MIU TTARY ties HOM EICAGO 
PARK 


A school where a 
boy receives thorough training in 
the fundamentals and acquires regular 
habitsof study. Each boy is handled as an 
individual. Clean companionship. Splendid home 
culture. Teacher-conducted class groups visit Chi- 
cago’s industries, business houses and civic centres. Sep- 
arate school for younger boys. All sports. Coaches for all teams. 
Every boy takes part_in playground activities under trainea directors. 

Two Boy Scout troops. R, &. T. C. For catalog address 
Col. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, mn. 
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e.e 
A Good Position 
TWO-YEAR Commercial Training Course that gives a more . 
comprehensive meaning to the words ‘‘Business Education.”’ a Awaits You 


Never before were there such Op. 
EIRCE School has recognized the need of a portunities for well - trained Stenog. 
course that will meet every requirement of raphers and secretaries. The 
modern business—a course that will include, ene is very great both in business 
beside the usual subjects of business adminis- and government service. 
tration, a thorough study of business psychology 
and salesmanship. This two-year course is Greg g Shorthand 
° : 5 erec 
designed to fit young men who have had a high system of results. It is touaht be 
school education, or its equivalent, for business the high schools of 3053 cities in the 
in as practical and intensive a manner as a United States as against 624 cities 


. : : ‘ teaching all other systems 
doctor or lawyer is trained for his profession. combined. 


Other courses for young men: Business Gre gg S Cc h oO ol 
Administration; Salesmanship. Courses for young is ideally located, splen- 


women: Secretarial, Shorthand and Typewriting. didly equipped, and offers 

yey ag aoemnate- 
tions to the non-resident 
Send for 56th Year Book. student. The better think- 


Address the Director. ae Speneee attend our 


? IN : 
Peirce School ||) Pee." == 


of Business Administration Address the Principal 


Pine St., West of Broad, Philadelphia Gregg School 


America’s Foremost Business School i. : 
, ia Box 10, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, i, 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 


























TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


“Ths evo Train Here To Earn om 
Think Beyond  :{s90_#5000 a Year, PartulaGasiee 
Your Jo | JA guarantee of a high secretarial or executive | | aaa 73 YEG COWVNE 





| B position and the assurance of a successful 
Are you working for the present or | future are yours when you enroll in the 
future? If you are not prepared to 7 ; No need of taking fromone 
become an accountant, a secretary, to La ~ r pas : to four years to beens 
take charge of an office—look to your A WVLOMI CVU 1 ly master electrician. You 

needs or the onward rush of the tide of 7 ‘ J ale / . pon semert me jedicitaae 
business will leave you high and dry. UMMC” S he Z ol America’s } greatest and best equipped tne 


tsman always at your si 


In DAY or EVENING SESSION Our co-operative scholarship plan puts this master Electrical Experts Earn Big Pay 


ini ily within ye each. : veri . 2.8 . 4 

You Will Find the Classes You Want every ‘phase of business ‘training lacieling Utenvarssher Greatest demand for trained Electricians in America’s 

| Accountancy, Advertising, Balesmanship, Business Admin- history, right now. Other trades taught too in the 
ional Merc! 3 ‘OWN > eer 

Over 100,000 graduates are our Lh mana et. ee great COYNE TRADE SCHOOL. 


e 
, 2 Drafting, Motion Picture Operating-a 
best recommendation } We Will See You Through in short time, under experts. Many students eam 
} No matter where you live or what your education and cireum- money while learning. We help them. We wil 
| stances are R nsomerian rain ng is your opportunity. e lad hel ou when you enter. FREE, Co 
BRYANT & STRATTO Sta cameron cay haz riereengee, tenes, and W | Wy Book “of Opportunity. send for it NOW. A 
. men and women for big fall term now being made under ‘ will make you want to get into 


co-operative plan. As = » Bi o " "ll sure get there 
and fall particulars. Write TODAY. A postal will do. js pha de we Ri Meare etd 


BUSINESS COLLEGE | | 2axsomentax susuvess scuoos | | AMER TEED cic Soe. irc hat 
come Tageg o> See 


Established 1856 : bit © 39-51 E. illinois St., Chicags & 
Address Principal R. B. Lake View Building 


If you do not find the school you are looking ? 5 > ; 
116 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago for listed in these pages, let us help you find it. M E 
bd : s Address The Red Book Magazine’s Educational Ining ngineering 
Bureau, 33 W. 42d St., New York City. ° 
kad For Your Profession % 


A wide and profitable field, not overcrowded. The 
Michigan College of Mines ‘established 1806 ofS 


comprehensive four year course which can " 

y Clark School of pleted in three calendar years. Its breadth provi 

ccoun anc . a" ~ foundation for expert qpociolinaties in the he 
ineering ic. »peals to the student. 

° — Business Administration oretical work accompanied with practical experiea 

7 ~ Dl Fe nter of one of the Ma's greats 

and Business Administration The School of Results ee aan, dies ae conta 

intained with 1 2a, mills -Iters, electrolyte 

Pace Institute, through its daytime and evening 59 Temple Place, Norfolk Bldg., ss wt ee = — ‘a part of the 
Courses in Accountancy and we | Admin- Boston, Mass. Quincy, Mass. College oquisueat aaa a owe, of enormous 

istration, gives ambitious men an women Fy ei te alii roe operations regan 

market value as certified public accountants, Some of the things which this school cadre cgepy ap nop “— me poi hae. unusual opportanl. 
controllers, cost analysts, tax specialists, cing Rap toncea wet ev. Nine Buildings. Ad 

treasurers, and general executives. has accomplished — flee for, geological otc lotion “Bowlin ‘Billaris 

Em Fa is a Sesorabie time Son, enrolment in Tobogganing. ‘“M. 0. M. Men Mets, : je 

aytime or evening classes in Pace Institute. > ; Descriptive book, address 25 Jolleg 
~ Re r b naa competent stenographers. Won the champion- she 
The Pace Course will be of especial interest to ship of Massachusetts for speed in typewriting. Houghton, Michigan. 


high-school and college graduates planning t ?, i S i 
enter Accountancy or Business. for Bulletin a. Seen © Seapenes De celaties, Taare ss Michigan Colise Mines 
ee ee 











‘or pgearion College Year Book 
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Attained first place in the business world for 





So eer eh good pope to every oretaete. 
e educed shorthand to such a science that the SSS C— 
Pace Institute highest results are attained in the shortest ‘aa oe man with Cee 
Hud T oe time. Places thoroughness and efficiency first. ] t one ay more than squsm 
son Termina 30 Church Street The call for, Clark raduates is increasing ectrica mand enter, ae schoo! Be 
NEW YORK poy ely RES eo ndpenas'or ———— been training men of ambition and limited time ee 
electrical industries. Condensed course im go 

a nables 

tes toseeu® 

nd position® 


= — Engineering « 


la 4 : Electric 
nd promotions. Theoretical and Practical B pes 
FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Meco 
rains thoroly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who can be Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install witty 
recommended for efficiency and good character. Intensive vocational test electrical machinery. Course with diploma 
courses in Accounting, Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other ‘ 
studiesleadingto dignified itions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and n ne 
the best chance to use to advantage a high school or college education. ined. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture courses. Over 3000 men tra sot “é 
Ideal location. Moderate expenses. $185 pays total cost of tuition, books and equipped | firepros jen, Or 
Sept 3. 









































board for 13 weeks. Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and w: dining hall, laborator 
of the right sort. Write for illustrated pucspectaa. Addres eto ee er ; Free catalog. 28th yearopens 
Cc 


ny 
LEMENT C. GAINES, M.A., LL, D., Box 646, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. : BLISS ELECTRICAL 
. 115 Takoma Ave., Wa 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ARTS 





tin AOLUMBIA 


SCHOOL OF? 


USIC 


CLARE OSBORNE REED, Director 
ASchool for the Serious Study of Music 


Twentieth Season Begins Sept. 6, 1920. 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, Public School 
Methods, Teachers’ Normal Training, 
Advanced Interpretation forArtist Students, 
Courses for the Post-Graduate 
Teacher, Kindergarten, Ear Training, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, OrchestraConducting. 
Free Advantages 
of Music, Faculty Concerts, Pupils’ Recitals, 
Class, Orchestra School, Demonstration of 
’g Class Work. Lectures, Art, Literature 
Study, Repertoire, Students’ Orchestra and 
An unusual experience for advanced pupils 
: Voice and Violin to appear at rehearsals 
gd concerts. Year book free on request, address 
~ COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Bor & 509 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


O SERVATORY’ 
- “ . +) 


% 

















Special advantages to those looking to educational 
work. All instruments, Vocal, Dramatic 
Physical Training. Graduates of Musical, 
Speaking and Physical Training Depart- 
ie to teach in N. Y. State Public Schools 
Certificate. Dormitories and Con- 
. School of Piano Tuning in Connection. 
opens Sept. 2ist. Address 


REGISTRAR, 15 DE WITT PARK, ITHACA, N. Y. 


S 
7 


“ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
SEVCIK, teacher of Kubelik and other 
artists, the world’s greatest Violin 
, is under engagement as a member 
othe Faculty for the season of 1920-21. 
classes begin September 21st. 











—— 
American Academy 
Of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
_ FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and ional Training in Amer- 

with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 




















New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
coments OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 


It affords pupils the environment Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
and atmosphere so necessary to a opportunities of ensemble practice 
musical education. Its complete or- and appearing before audiences, and 
ganization, and splendid equipment, the daily associations are invaluable 
offer exceptional facilities for stu- advantages to the music student. 


dents. 
aE A Complete Orchestra 
Complete Curriculum Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
Courses in every branch of Music, voice, organ and violin, experience 
applied and theoretical. in rehearsal and public appearance 
Owing to the Practical Training with orchestral accompaniment. 


In our Normal Department,graduates _ Dramatic Department 
are much in demand as teachers. Practical training in acting. 


Year Opens 
September 16, 1920 





Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 
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Lyceum Arts Conservatory 

“*Definite Preparation for Definite Work’’ 

Every branch of music and dramatic Art — 

Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


Elias Day, Dramatic Theodore Harrison, Vocal 
Alexander Zukovsky, Violin Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Piane 


Dormitory Accommodations — Free Catalogue on Request. 
Dept. 43, 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 


ALVIENE SCHOOLS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
Each department a large school in 
iteelf. Sonauatte, Technical and DRAMATIC 
Practical Training. Students’ Schoo! STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | pHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 
logue, mentioning study desired. 
DANCE ARTS 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 




















47th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School 
Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work 


ee 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


and educational principles. Numerous Lectures, Concerts 
the year. Excellent Boarding Accommodations. Teachers’ 5 
conferred. Many free sivaptnnen. We own our own building, located in the center of 


inost cultaral en’ t. 
Fall Term Opens September i3, 1920 
For detailed information address 
JAMES H.BELL, Secretary, Box 19, 1013 Woodward Ave., DETROIT,MICH. Front View Conservatory Bldg. 




















Wi Carnegie Hall © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
—— 
Emerson College of Oratory 


Largoet School of Oratory. Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
Beaks Garutee Wes Den tictingt 

JR Koss, ean, untington 
Chambers, Boston, 


The William is School 


Za 


Me Sressior 
Ape Dram aticAart 
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; ™ Teachers’ Co ; Li 
enables gu Course; Dramatic dourne and 
wood posi Gredeates SOT 

e e Dd each 
al Ee iit. Y. State Public Schools 
| | PCS es 
lomacompe HY Catalogue address 

ea mm THE REGISTRAR 

, 16 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


Sthool year opens September 21st 


i 
s 





AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music 


Tue AMERICAN CONSERVATORY is univer- Mopern Courses are offered in Piano, 
sally recognized as a school of the highest Voice, Violin, Organ, all branches of Instru- 
standards, and is one of the largest musical mental and Vocal Music, Musical Theory... 
institutions in the country. Ninety artist- Superior Normal Training School, supplies” » 
instructors, many of international reputa- |Teachersfor Colleges. Pupilsprepared for “ 
tion. Lyceum and CHAUTAUQUA engagements. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION and Dramatic Art 


DESIRABLE DORMITORY ac dations. N THE CONSERVATORY is located in the heart of Chicago's 
lectures, concerts and recitals throughout the school year. musical center, in the new, magnificent sixteen-story 
Teachers’ Certificates conferred by authority of the State Kimball Hall Building. For free catalog and general 
of Illinois, Students’ Orchestra. Many free ad ges. inf , address John J. Hattstaedt, President. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 











Thirty-fifth annual session begins Thursday, September 9, 1920 
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Conseroatories of Music and Schoole of Dramatic Arts Continued on following Page. 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


The Red Book Mag 


ART SCHOOLS 

















Bush Conservatory¢ — 
re reinretey National ott ZS 


MUSIC waar 


Expression 


Physical Culture 


Faculty of over qrenty instructors tysinding such famous are 


tists as Charlies W 


. Clark, baritone, Richard Czerwonky, vioe 


linist , Moses Boguslawski, Mme. Julie Rive-King, pianists. 
Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining Stadent 


Dormitories and with exclusive use of 


Fall term ins 


uildings 
Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 


catalog desc: ay its institution and its many advantages, address 
R. B. JONES, Registrar, 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 








<COMBS> 
CONSERVATORY 2 aTory of MUSIC 


36th year. Individual Instruction. Personal Super- 
vision. All branches, theoretical and applied. 
A school of Public Performance. Teachers’ Normal 
Training Course. Public School Music Supervision. 
Military Band Dept. Degrees conferred. Two 
complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. Recip- 
rocal Relations with Univ. of Pa. Dormitories for 
women. Write for book. 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
Broad and Reed Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe aaomnera 


COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

















Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates carn $35 to $100.a week. We assist them 
to secure these positions. Now is the time to fit 
yourself for un advanced position at better pay. 
erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog /oday. 


Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


| School of Expression 


FOR CIRCULARS, ADDRESS 





|S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., Litt. D., President | 


311 Pierce Building BOSTON, MASS. 


Institute of Musical Art of the City of New York 


An endowed school. Frank Damrosch, Director. Pro- 
vides a thorough and comprehensive musical education 
in all branches and equipped to give highest advantages 
to most exceptional talents. Address SECRETARY, 120 
Claremont Avenue, N. Y. City. 


STAGE and § SCREEN WORK 


PRIV LESSONS ON UMMER TERM. 
“ENDORSED BY M Re ARET ANGL IN and other 
pocteomenel men and ~—e. 

ASKOWITH DRAMATIC STUDIOS 
| 162 WEST iti ST., NEW YORK "ent 1469 


CO - EDUCATIONAL 




















Wyoming Seminary 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school where boys 

and girls get a vision. College prepara. 
tion, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Domestic Arts and Science. Military Train- 
ing. All athletics. 76th year. Endowed. 


Catalogue 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 
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One of these Boys 
Will Fail-IF 


3oth possess equal health and intelligence, both 
have qualities for success —but one stammers. 
Where the one will succeed the stammerer will fail. 
He will dread to meet people, he will lack the self- 
confidence so necessary in business. The humilia- 
tion of his disability will impair his nervous system 
—a condition often the beginning of il health, 
Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered him- 
self for twenty years so badly he could hardly talk, 
originator of ‘The Bogue Unit Method for Re storing 
Perfect Speech and Founder of The Bogue !nstitute 
for Stammerers and Stutterers (founded 1901), an 
Institution with national patronage, strongly en- 
dorsed by the medical profession, has written a 288- 
page book, telling how he cured himself. Contains 
definite and authoritative information. Sent any- 
where to readers of the Red Book for 25 cents coin 
orstamps to cover postage and mailing. Address 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
Bogue Institute for 


STAMMERERS 


4069 Bogue Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
ew 














| Write for full nities of our courses. 


THE PALMER SCHOOL 
OF CHIROPRACTIC 


(Chiropractic Fountain Head) 
9th and Brady Streets, DAVENPORT, lowa, U.S.A. 


























ART: SCHOO] 
THE -ART-IN STITUTE 
OF- CHICAGO 


OURSES in Drawing, Pat 
C Illustration, Modeling Deanne 
Pottery and Normal Art. This includes 
auaee Is eine Decoration, Com 
mercial Art, Costume Design, Cartoon 
ing and Poster Design. . 

Richest _facilities for Art Study in 

useum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof as the School, 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions. Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, Illus 
trators and Teachers, 

Write Registrar for particulars, 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 

Dept. 3 Michigan Ave. at Adams St, 


icago, 
I 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL of 
DesIGN for Womat 


FOUNDED "1844 


The oldest Industrial Art Schodis 
America offers the highest grade 
Instruction in Art and Design, 
mal Art, Textile: Design, Comm 
Design, Fashion Illustration, Bot 
Illustration, Interior Decoration, Mot 
elling, Portrait, co “ Sall Lie 
Painting in Oil and Water Cole. 
a ad per Graduates ccm 
mand salanes. Pupils accepil 
direct vm Grammar and 
Schools. Send for booklet. Bar fi 


Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, Pu 


—_— 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Continued from pages 6, 7, 8and 9 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Life in the open. Athletics. Household Arts. Colles 


and general courses. 
Each girl 8 personality observed and i developed. Write 
for booklet. 


West Newtox, Mas 
~ ne 





MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Lats 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 9th. a 
beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of be. 
Unsurpassed climate, modern e quip ment. Student 


), Pre 
rom 33 states. Courses: Co, le giate (3 years). 2% 

aratory (4 years). Music, Art. Exp 7 ae n and Domest 
Beience. Catalog. STAUN' ron, 


; 4 OWERS LAKE, Wi 
Summer Camp for Girls po 7 Soptenbe 
ellent be te Fn ars. | Senlot ee mt 


Junior rx few young | we »men 
track = +B ye on nt, - locales food, the bet 
track O Metics et ~ isivn, equipme: oro 


16 acre camp and bi lildings ope ‘rated ar 
ool of sonia Education 


a Sch: 
a = ue Box 2, 430 S. W Wabash Ave., 





STAMMER 


Tf you otommner gitend no stammering schoo! till you get 
my bignew FREE bookand special rate. Largest and most 
successful se per in the world curing al! forms of defec- 
tive speech by advanced natural method. Write today, 
| North-Western School for Stammerers, inc., 2340 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis, 





. 
College of Physio-Therapy 
Course includes Massage, Corrective Gymnastics, Swed- 
ish Movements, Electro, Thermo and Hydro Therapy, 
| Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene. and associated branches. 


| | PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 709-11 Green St. 


| ' Philadel hia College of Pharmacy and Science— 
p » Chemistry, pSeemacy, Bacteriology. 
| Complete courses in a Sciences leading to 
recognized degrees. Faculty ‘nationally known. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Opportunities to earn expenses 
during course. Catalogue C-108, Philadelphia, Pa. 















FOREST PARK COLLEGE 


School. Certificate admits to Eastern 
College of Music, k. Kroeger, | 
Voice: Public Sc Music. Viol 
School, Home Economics. Board 


Missouri, St. Louis. ‘ANNA Ss. CA 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY, — 


For higher culture of young women. Delight 
io the beautiful Shenandoah V alley. L iterart at (nese 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, = 
Gymnasium and_all outdoor Ss wet ui RE Seat 
Terms $425. For catalogue address MISS 


Highland Manor, Texnteue- on- ‘Hudson, on ald 


Is 0 
I ding school for gir Collett 
~ - porn oy Knox School. Taberal Ata 
Preparatory, Postgraduate. Secret pakine 
Primary, Intermediate u y 
Address EUGENE H. LEHMAN, Box R, 216 W. 1006 St 





“SCH 
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Y scHOOLs FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, KINDERGARTEN TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND FOR NURSES 


NAA 
1920 E 
= 


Hh “NATIONAL 
\) ERGARTEN 


ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 


INDERGARTEN and Pri- 

mary teachers in demand. 
Salaries rapidly increasing. 
Combined Professional and 
Cultural Education. College 
accredited. Diploma, 2 years. 
Three and four year courses. 
Four Dormitories on College 
Grounds. For catalog address 


im 





Bo, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


AAs 


Miss IIlman’s School 
For Kindergartners 


Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
fais Practice kindergartens. Home-like 
gudents’ residence. For particulars address 
2 A. T. ILLMAN, Principal 
: Box R, 3600 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


| Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
E cea Accredited. Two-year course in 
Prepares for Kindergarten and 
fenching. Special teachers from Oberlin 
and Conservatory of Music. 
Ai ia ‘Address Miss Kose R. Dean, 125 Elm St. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


We8TAL0ZZI-FROEBEL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


5 Ny Dpratons. overlooks Lake Michigan. 
Central sTication“Actredied Writs 
Registrar, Bex 28, 616-22 Soe Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
for Physical 
‘The Sargent School ‘gasczac= 


Education 
¥ by Established 1881. 
ss for booklet 
DE. D. A. SARGENT Cambridge, Mass. 
——————— : 





























School of Domestic 
_ Arts and Science 


_ Offers one year intensive courses 


Values, Sew- 
irable yo md 
For catalog address: 


ine A. Kamp, Director. Bor 11, 6N. Michigan Av. 














MELE SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
Wirector, 246-248 Contre Ave., New Rochelle, New York 


of Fine Cookery; Demonstration 
ng; Sewing and Dreasmaking; Millin- 
hagement. The purpose of the School 
fe tothe highest point of perfection. 

One and 


Domestic Science Schoo One and 


img courses. Trains for teachers of cookery, 

sent B Gettians Gtideatcs Normal Domestic Science training, 
occupy exceptional positions. Opens 

Address Mrs. FA. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


by School of Household Arts 
pea and Grade Work. Home efficiency 
a _ Dormitory accommodation. Address 
LESLEY WOLFARD 
Cambridge, Mass. 














AMERICAN { 
COLLEGE & 


Accredited 


EDUCATION 


Co-educational 








HE profession of Physical 

Director and Playground Su- 
pervisor is in the ascendancy. 
possible the American ideal of ‘Efficiency 
through Fitness,’’ 


It makes 


Colleges, Universities, 


Public and Private Schools, Summer Camps, 


Athletic Clubs, Industrial, 


Social and Com- 


munity Centers, Banks, Manufacturing Plants, 
Department Stores, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A., are 


making constant demand for more trained men and 


women than are available. 


The American College 


prepares and places through its free graduate placing 
bureau large numbers of these workers each year. 


The American College offers a two year course to High 
School Graduates, leading to Bachelor degree (B. P. E.) 


Special work with diploma. 
work — Scholarships. 
Council — Athletic Association — Orchestra — Sororities. 
Write for “Description of Courses” 


September 21st. 


Credit allowed for outside 
Delightful college life, Student 
Term opens 
and View Book. 


Address Dept. R-8, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 








The Grace Hospital 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES, Detroit 


2% years’ course. Registered by the State of 
Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
thruout. 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance 
requirement, two years om School work ol hog 
equivalent. For free catalog, address Superintendent of 

Box R, THE GRACE HOSPITAL, John R. St. & Wilks Ave., Devel Mick 


Training School for Nurses 
The Michael -Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th St., Box 103, Chicago, Ilinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois, 3-year course prepara- 
tory instruction, Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout the course. Minimum entrance requirements, 
4 years’ High School work. For information, apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 


THE ITHACA SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
School year opens Sept. 21st. Two year Normal Course: 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y, State Public Schools 
without State Certificate. urse ineludes athletics, 
dancing, fencing, public speaking, games. Co-educa- 
tional. Dormitories. For catalogue address 

THE REGISTRAR, 15 De Witt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 


New Haven Normal 5**°e! 2 




















for ne te. physical training, playground work, 
Bureau of Appointments. Dormitories. 2 gymnasiums. 
New Dining AIL. 10 buildings. Enclosed-3-acre campus, 


—— athletic fields, 250 acres on Sound 





Modern nurses’ home, includes summer | 





Gymnastics | 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 34th year. Fits | 





Physical Education 


for Women 


A coveted, 


TwoYearNormalCourse 
for Directors of Phys- 
ical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming In- 
structors. Thorough 
prenetation in all 
ranches under 
strong faculty of ex- 
perienced men and 
women. 
Our graduates are filling 
the most responsible po- 
sitions in the country. 





admitted without exami- 
School Dormitory located in nation. Fine Deemitery 
excellent residential district for 


17th Session opens Sept. 23, 1920 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, 
Principal, Box 28 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
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Three Careers of Independence, Prestige, Service 


| WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER BE? 


oo) 


A Nurse? f 
The most womanly of professions. 
Graduates of first-class schools are 
assured of constant, congenial em-- & 
ployment at good salaries, with many 
personal expenses saved. Choice of 
private, hospital, school, industrial, 
public health nursing, with advance- 
ment to executive positions. Battle 
Creek trained nurses in special de- 
mand, World-famous Sanitarium, 
with 1000 patients, gives opportunities 
for special training in Hydrotherapy, 
Massage, Dietetics, Health Recon- 
struction, added to usual course. 
Recreational advantages; pleasant 
environment; no tuition fee ;: merit 
allowance, $100 per year. Students 
may enter any time, but should apply 
atonce. Write for illustrated catalog, 
B. C. Sanitarium and Hospital A 
Training School for Nurses, Box 4 





120, Battle Creek, Mich. 








erage iar’ 





Bet oe eed 


A Dietitian? 


Or a Teacher of Home Economics? 
The demand is greater than can be 
met. 2-year Course for Dietitians, 
preparing for lucrative positions in 
colleges, clubs, hotels, sanitariums, 
hospitals, etc. Social Service work. 
2-year Course for Teachers of Home 
Economics in public or private 
schools and colleges. Our graduates 
in special demand. Exceptional ad- 
vantages, pleasant surroundings, 
recreation, health-building. Partial 
self-support plan if desired. Write 
for illustrated prospectus. School 
of Home Economics, Box 120, 
Battle Creek Michigan. 


These Schools are an out- 
growth of the educational 
work of The Battle Creek San- 
itarium, and make use of its 
Hospital, Laboratories, Gym- 
nasiums, Athletic Courts, etc. 





Z Director of 
Physical Training ? 


Or a Playground Director—in 
schools, colleges, Y. M. C. A.'S, 
clubs, big plants—pleasant, remuner- 
ative, constructive work, mainly out- 
doors. Complete diversified train 
ing, in charge C. Ward Crampton, 
M. D., recent director physical train- 
ing, N. Y. public schools; superb 
equipment, outdoor and indoor gym- 
nasiums, swimming pools, athletic 
fields, courts, etc.; games, zsthetic 
and folk dancing, pageantry, girl 
scout courses. Special 1-yr. course. 
Fall term begins September. 
Low tuition; self-support plan. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Normal 

School of Physical Education, 

Box 120, Battle Creek, Mich, 
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*‘ Countless thousands of men and women are now doing work they dislike when they could be free 
from the drudgery of life—could enjoy all the happiness and prosperity of successful authorship.°’ 


Millions of People Can Write Stori 
and Photoplays and Dont Know It! 


a 


HIS is the ‘startling assertion re- 

cently made by one of the highest 

paid writers in the world. Is his 

astonishing ‘statement true? Can it 
be. possible there are countless thousands of 
people-yearning-to write, who really can and 
simply haven’t found it out? Well, come to 
think of it, most anybody can tell a story. 
Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing. supposed to be a rare gift 
that few possess? Isn’t this only another 
of the Mistaken. Ideas the past has 
handed down to us? Yesterday nobody 
dreamed.man could fly. To-day he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand feet above the 
earth and laughs down at the tiny mortal 
atoms of his fellow-men below! So Yes- 
terday’s “impossibility” is a reality to-day. 


“The time will come,” writes the same author- 
ity, “‘when millions of people will be writers—there 
will be countless thousands of playwrights, novel- 
ists, scenario, magazine and newspaper writers— 
they are coming, coming—a whole new world of 
them!” And do you know what these writers-to-be 
are doing now? Why, they are men—armies of them 
—young and old, now doing mere clerical work, in 
offices, keeping books, selling merchandise, or even 
driving trucks, running elevators, street cars, wait- 
ing on tables, working at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools in the rural districts; 
and women, young and old, by scores, now pound- 
ing typewriters, or standing behind counters, or 
running spindles in factories, bending over sewing 
machines, or doing housework. Yes—you may 
laugh—but these are The Writers of Tomorrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most people 
think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave you a 
story-writing faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “bluffed” by 
the thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many peo- 
ple are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, and 
their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give 
up in despair, and that ends it. They’re through. 
They never try again. Yet if, by some lucky 
chance they had first learned the simple rules of 
writing, and then given the imagination free rein, 
they might have astonished the world! 


: 


UT two things are essential in order to become 

a writer. First, to learn the ordinary princi- 

ples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise 
your. faculty of Thinking. By exercising a thing 
you develop it. Your Imagination’ is something 
like your right arm. The more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The principles of writing are no 
more.complex than the principles of spelling, arith- 
thetic, or any other simple ,thing that anybady 
knows. Writers learn ‘to piece together a’ story .as 
éasily as a child sets up a mifiiature house with 
his toy blocks. It is amiazingly easy after the mind 
grasps the-simple “know how.” ~ A -little study, a 
little patience, a little confidence, and the thing that 
looks hard often turns out to be just as easy as it 
seemed difficult. 


Thousands of people imagine they need a fine 
education in order to write. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. Many of the greatest writers were 
the poorest scholars. People rarely learn to write 
at schools, They may get the principles there, but 
they really learn to write from the great, wide, 
open, boundless Book of Humanity! Yes, seething 
all around you, every day, every hour, every min- 
ute in the whirling vortex—the flotsam and jetsam 
of Life—even in your own home, at work or play, 
are endless incidents for stories and plays—a 
wealth of material, a world of things happening. 
Every one of these has the seed of a story or a play 
in it. Think! If you went to a fire, or saw an ac- 
cident, you could come home and tell the folks all 
about it. Unconsciously you would describe it all 
very realistically. And if somebody stood by an 
wrote down exactly what you said, you might be 
amazed to find your story would sound just as 
interesting as many you’ve read in magazines or 
seen on the screen. Now, you will naturally say, 
“Well, if Writing is as simple as you say it is, why 
can’t J learn to write?” Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful FREE book has recently 
been written on this subject—a book that 
tells all about a Startling New Easy Method 
of Writing Stories and Photoplays. This amazin 
book, called “The Wonder Book for Writers, 
shows how easily stories and plays are conceived, 
written, perfected, sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, suddenly find it out. How 
the Scenario Kings and the Story Queens live 
and work. How bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas may fur- 
nish brilliant plots for Plays and Stories. How 
one’s own Imagination may provide an endless 
gold-mine of Ideas that bring Happy Success and 
Handsome Cash Royalties. How new writers get 
their names into print. How to tell if you 
a writer. How to develop: your “story fancy,” 
weave clever ..word-pictures and. unique, thrilling, 


How your friends may 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragemel 
the pitfalls of Failure. How to WIM 
This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY 
No charge. No obligation. ‘YOUR cops 
ing for you. Write for it NOW. GETT, 
YOURS. Then you can pour, your 
into .this magic new enchantment that has 
into your Jife—story and play wfiting, Ti 
of it, the love of. it,. the. luxury. of it wil 
wasted hours:and dull moments -with 
pleasure: You .will have this noble, a 
money-making new profession! And ala 
spare time, without interfering wil 
regular job. Who gays you ‘can't malt 
money” with your brain! Who says ja 
turn your Thoughts into cash! Who mf 
can’t make your dreams come truel 
knows—BUT THE BOOK WILL TELL 
So why waste any more time Wi 
dreaming, waiting? Simply fill out thes 
below—you’re not BUYING anything, 
getting it ABSOLUTELY FREE. Ab 
may prove the Book of Your Destiny. & 
Book through which men and women yoy 
old may learn to turn their spare hours a@ 
Get your letter in the mail before yous 
night. Who knows—it may mean for #® 
Dawn of a New To-morrow! Just 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 170, Auburn, New ¥i 


realistic plots. 


é 





: This Book FR 


} THE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.170, be 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE $ 
| Book for Writers.” This does not = 
| in any way. (Print your name plainly ia 


! Name _ ceeeeeat 


| Address 
! City and State ..++++ 
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ow [Improved My Memory 
_ InOne Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


course I place you! Mr. Addison 
as of Seattle. 
fy remember correctly—and I do re- 
 correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lum- 
introduced me to you at the lunch- 
the Seattle Rotary Club three years 
May. This is a pleasure indeed. I 
laid eyes on you since that day. 
fis the grain business? And how did 
“amalgamation work out?” 
assurance of this speaker—in the 
fed corridér of the Hotel McAlpin— 
felled me to turn and look at him, 
igh 1 must say it is not my usual habit 
en in” even in a hotel lobby. 
He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
ory expert in 
é United States,” 


# 


This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study I show you the basic prin- 
ciple of my whole system and you will find it 
—not hard work as you might fear—but just 
like playing a fascinating game. I will prove 
it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour—how to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward 


memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memory if he only knows 
how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many years 
to be able to switch the big searchlight on 
your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never -hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think it 
was about so much” or “I forgot that right 
now,” or “I can’t remember,” or “I must 
look up his name.” Now they are right there 
with the answer— 
like a shot. 





id my friend Ken- 
, answering my 
before I 
dget it out. “He 
show you a lot 

ioe wonderful 
ngs than that, be- 
e the evening is 





** Of Course I Place You! Mr. Addison Si 


he asked this I learned later, 
m he picked out from the crowd the 
‘men he had met two hours before and 
lei each by name withouta mistake. What 
More, he named each man’s business and 
number, for good measure. 
|Wont tell you all the other amazing 
S this man did except to tell how he 
et back; without a minute’s hesitation, 
ts of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
a parcel post rates and anything 
Re the guests gave him in rapid order. 
a> * * * * 
itea I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
if did the first chance I got—he rather 
sme Over by saying, in his quiet, 
fay: 
nothing miraculous about my re- 
i anything I want to remember, 
P be names, faces, figures, facts or 
have read in a magazine. 
do this just as easy as I do. Any 
M average mind can learn quickly 
tly the same things which seem so 
i when I do them. 
Pmory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
very faulty. Yes, it was— 
Memory. On meeting a man I 
We his name in thirty seconds, while 
svete até probably 10,000 men and 
tm the United States, many of whom 
me Once, whose names I can 
-o4y On meeting them.” 
SS all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
a, you have given years to it. But 


« 


: ts,” he replied, “I can teach you 
g00d memory ir one evening. 


Have you ever 
heard of “Multi- 
graph’’ Smith? 
Real name H. Q. 
Smith, Division 
Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales 
Company, Ltd., in 
Montreal. Here is 
just a bit from a 
letter of his that I 
saw last week: 


“Here is the whole 
thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most 
remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with 
one hour a day of 
practice, anyone— I 
don’t care who he is 








and back without a single mistake. 
That first lesson stuck. Andso did the other 6. 
Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 
“May I take occasion to state that I 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction.. The wonderful simpli- 
city of the method, and the ease with which its 
principles may be acquired, especially appeal. to 
me may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
in the preparation for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to engage.”’ 
Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth course is priceless! I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met before 
—and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 
The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff” on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 
Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a 
business meeting, or in any social gathering. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist 
—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when 
I got into a crowd of people who knew things. 
Now I can call-up like:a flash of:lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. I used to think a “hair trigger” 


regard 


ms of Seattle.’’ 


—can improve his 
memory 100% ina 
week and 1,000% 
in 6 months.’’ 


My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased 
will be enormous. VICTOR JON S. 

i for thi. t of his 
Mr. Jones has chosen the ithe Roth Memory, Couree, hes 
sed onl, that kn ona. to the ‘esident 0, 
Indepen: Es Con: oration, who hereby vert ies the accuracy of Mr. 
Jones’ story in ite particulars. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course that once you have 
an opportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yestriple, your memory power in a few short hours, 
that they are willing to send the course on free examinations. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter, and the complete course will be sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. you are not entirely 
satisfied, send it back any time within five days 
afier you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course, send only $7 in full payment, You take no 
risk and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


The Independent Corporation, Dept. R-368, 319 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-368 319 Sixth Ave., New York City 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. Within 
five days after receipt I will either remail the Course (or Courses) 
or send you the price indicated after each in full payment. 

oO Roth Memory Course ($7). oO Super-Salesmanship (§7). 
By DAVID M. ROTH. By ARTHUR NEWCOMB. 
Practical Course in Per- 
O Bhar yey 7) yeas 0 sonal Efficiency (7). 
7 By E. E. PURINTON, 
How to Read Character at Ferrin Home Account 
a Sight ($7). System ($3.50). 
ByDR. K.M.H. BLACKFORD. By WESLEY W. FERRIN. 
oO Mastery of Speech ($7). Oo 
NGM. oecseeee PPTTTTTTTTTTLITT TTT 


Independent Weekly (§5). 
By FREDERICK HOUKLAw. (52 issues — 15c per copy). 
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You needn't mind hot weather 


When you have cold ham and salads to tempt the 
family appetite and keep you out of the kitchen 


Cool, appetizin g,and quickly prepared— 

these watchwords of every housewife 
during the “dog days”— are certainly 
the words to describe this inviting 
summer meal. 


And wherever you are, in town or 
country, farmhouse or summer home, 
the vegetables for the salad are readily 
available and Swift’s Premium Ham in 
the pantry solves the meat problem. 
Cold boiled slices have all the full, fine 


flavor of the hot meat. And your kitchen 
is cool as long as the ham lasts. 


Swift’s Premium Ham comes to you 
with a perfect cure — sweet enough — 
smoked enough—mild, uniform and 
delicious. There is no need to parboil it 
before broiling or frying and lose any of 
the splendid Premium flavor. 


Give the family a treat and yourself a 
vacation from the meat problem by 
buying a whole Swift’s Premium Ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Swift’s 
Premium 


It is not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 

before broiling 

or frying 


Look for this “no parboiling” 
tag when you buy @ whole 
ham or when you buy a slice 
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HE world holds no other street quite like “the Street of the 
Great Clock” in Rouen, France. 


Joan of Arc, burning at the stake, gazed down this historic 
street. Its great bell, Rouvel, then almost three centuries old, rang 
the curfew on that fateful night—and rings it to this day. 

Father Time has touched the street but lightly. Much of its glo- 
rious architecture has vanished—but the massive clock with its six- 
foot dial is still official timepiece of this ancient town. 

Jehan de Félanis little dreamed, when he finished it in 1389, that 
here was the forerunner of portadle timepieces so tiny, so amazingly 
accurate, that millions would be wearing them today— 


Material, construéion, 
adjustments and service 


fully covered by Elgin 


Guarantee + 
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VIOLET HEMING 
“Three Faces East” 
.N 


Ira 1. Hill's St 




















DOROTHY DICKSON 
Dancing in *‘Lassie™’ 
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Beautisicl Women 
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RUTH SHEPLEY 


in “Adam and Eva" 


Photo C by Strauss-Peyton Studio, Kans 
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EMMA HAIG 
ancing in Vaudeville 


Studio, Kansas 
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ETHEL COZZENS 
in ‘He and She” 
o by Apeda, New York 
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August isthe Month 
of Fulfillment 


ROWING _ things 

are reaching per- 
fection and the Harvest 
Moon turns the world 
to gold. 


This August is marked 
by the fulfillment of 
Selznick’s promise to 
give you the stars you 
want in the kind of pic- 
tures you like to see 
pictures that charm 
with sentiment, lure 
with mystery, thrill with 
adventure, delight with 
romance. 


That’s why two new 
stars have been added 
to the Selznick firma- 
ment and why 


SELeK 


Create 


Happy 
Hours 














EUGENE 
O'BRIEN 
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When Men Come Up to the End 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


A VERY prominent manufacturer of 
pianos and pipe-organs died some 
years ago. And this is the story that is 
told of him. He was very near to the 
end; the family were gathered about, 
when a maid entered the room hesitat- 
ingly and announced that Dan, the organ- 
tuner from the factory, was at the door. 

“Send him up,” said the dying man. 

“Dan, I want you to go downstairs and 
put the organ in first-class condition,” he 
commanded. “We expect to have a 


. large gathering of people here in a few 


days, and every note must be right.” 

Can you picture the scene? Doesn’t it 
make you a little prouder of belonging 
to the human race? 

Some weeks ago the directors of a 
national institution held their annual 
meeting in New York. The president, 
who has been kept alive for the past five 
years only by the power of an indomit- 
able will, addressed them: 

“In order that the interests of the in- 
stitution may be conserved, I feel that 
you should at this time consider who is 
to be my successor,” he said. And with 
them he discussed quite impersonally 
various candidates who might fill his 
place when he should be gone. 

The doctors have told him that he 
cannot possibly live more than another 
two years, and may die at any moment. 
He knows their verdict; it affects him 
not at all. Up to the last breath he will 
keep going; and he will die as he has 
lived, fighting to the last breath. 

There are those who run from the 
thought of death, as children run from 
the dark. No magazine should mention 
the word, they say; it is an “unpleasant 
subject”—morbid and depressing. On 
the contrary, it seems to me that there 
is nothing more inspiring than to see 


the way in which the brave men and 
women of the world have walked un- 
flinchingly to the end. 

“My friends, I die in peace, and with 
sentiments of universal love and kind- 
ness toward all men,” said Robert 
Emmet, the great Irish patriot. 

With those words he shook hands 
with some persons on the scaffold, pre- 
sented his watch to the hangman, and 
assisted in adjusting the rope around 
his own neck. 

“Carry my bones before you on your 
march, for the rebels will not be able to 
endure the sight of me, alive or dead,” 
Edward I instructed his son. Even at 
the end of the path his eyes were 
fastened. on the future, and fear was 
swallowed up in his determination for 
the success of his enterprise. 


DRAW a line through human history 
at the time of the birth of Christ and 
compare the last words of men who 
died before that date with the words of 
those who passed on afterward. The 
contrast is illuminating. Before He 
came,men went shuddering into oblivion. 


After Him the great souls of the world ° 


passed through the gate as conquerors, 
merely changing their armor in prepara- 
tion for a more glorious crusade. 

Sir Henry Havelock, approaching his 
last hour, called his son to the bedside: 

“Come, my son,” he cried, “and see 
how a Christian can die.” 

The object of Christianity is to teach 
men better how to live; but it would 
have justified itself a thousandfold had 
it done nothing except to teach men 
how worthily to die: not as victims, not 
as players in a game where all must 
finally lose, not as angels, but as men— 

Faithful, self-confident and unafraid. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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UB a cake of Ivory Soap be- 

tween your wet hands, and 
watch the wonderful Ivory lather 
foam up in millions of lively 
bubbles. 


Rub the lather into your skin. No- 
tice how grateful it feels—not a sug- 
gestion of irritation. Notice that it 
does not dry down nor go “‘flat,” 
but spreads its velvety coat over 
your entire body. 


Dash water upon it. See it vanish 
instantly. Observe the clear, satiny 
smoothness it gives to your skin, 
and the exhilarating sense of perfect 
cleanlirress which envelops you. 


Do you wonder that the people 
who use Ivory Soap can be satis- 
fied with no other? 


IVORY SOAP 


99% 7% PURE 


COPYRIGHT 1020 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE O0., CINCINNAT! 


IT FLOATS 
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he next —the September — issue of this magazine will begin the most orig- 
land engrossing serial novel of life in America today that we have thus far 


“Beauty” 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 


mous author — called .by his contemporaries the Balzac of America—needs no introduction 
iders of this magazine in which all his great novels are first and exclusively published. You 


yer read a story like it,and when you have finished it, you will have a new conception of 
fica and Americans of this day. 
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MUTIFUL DOROTHY 











By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Illustrated by NORMAN PRICE 


® State chairmanship was wished on Ward Beck- capital pointed out that Ward, being the most eligible bachelor 
with chiefly because no one else in the party who in the State, might be expected to wield great power with the 

y anything about the Great Game would take it. newly enfranchised women. 
Shad contended in the primaries for the honorable Mrs. Annabel Lee Scott, who had been president of’ all the 

mor that none received the requisite majority, and federations, confederations and alliances of women in the State 
Bieit to the State convention. Out of the prevailing until her enfranchisement opened new opportunities for her:splen- 
Spicion rose a loud clamor for the selection of a did energies, gave a luncheon for the State chairman ‘in a private 
Fwould not play favorites. Ward had voiced the  dining-room of the Hotel Sycamore. He was the only male present 
ine’ disappointed and disaffected at a love-feast in except the waiters, and as the talk was brisk and amusing and 
enoisy function where the love was served on a_ the food excellent, he left the company with a feeling that the - 
Ren the State committee met to name a new chair- projection of women into politics was a beneficial thing destined 
Mionary forces were strong enough to enforce their to elevate the tone of American citizenship. 
3 Two weeks of conferences and handshaking wearied him, and 
to fish, hunt, play golf, drive a motor, dance and he decided to go into retirement for a few days and consider 
fihese pastimes he was an adept. He worked with matters a little. The Faraway Country Club appeared to him as 
gy when his powers were challenged, but ordinary an admirable place for his retreat. It was an exclusive social organ- 
jbored him extremely. He did not trouble him- ization where he was not likely to be molested by politicians. 
Wit his profession, for the firm of Beckwith & He told them at headquarters that he was going to Washington, 
t law-practice in the northern provinces of and an hour later was comfortably established in one of the 
Bycamore State, and the senior member of the firm _pleasantest rooms of the Faraway. There was no one he knew in 
MOtherwise through investments in coal lands. Be- the dining-room at luncheon, and as the June air invited to the 

fcircumstanced, Ward good-naturedly assumed the _ open, he slung his golf-bag over his shoulder and set out for a 

hip, thinking he might get some fun out of it. leisurely stroll over the links. 

P capital and spent : fortnight reorganizing State a : 

i listening to advice, some of which was good. N interurban car climbed the hill in the distance and 
les from the country districts who called to look tooted for the club stop. A young woman alighted, and 
Rome mystified. During these interviews he re- ignoring the usual path to the gate, climbed the fence; and after 
and as. the Honorable Eph Howe of Patoka surveying the course from this point of vantage, she started 

id, didn’t seem to know that chairs were made across the links toward the clubhouse. Having made a satisfactory 

ts. The door of the chairman’s room was open drive for the third hole, Ward saw that the young person had 
da shocking innovation, and without crawling established herself on a bunker with her face turned toward 
Mifiat-top desk, visitors couldn’t get close enough to him, apparently utterly unconscious of the fact that she might 
"to whisper in his ear. The leading journal at the be interfering with his lawful right to the course. She responded 
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to his “Fore!” with a wave of the hand which invited him to 
proceed with his shot. This was decidedly annoying. The young 
lady, whoever she was, had no business to assume that his ball 
would clear her head, and when he repeated his “Fore!’’ more 
peremptorily, without further ado she dropped behind the bunker 
as suddenly as though she had been precipitated through a trap- 
door. An informal person, he reflected; but the way being clear, 
he seized his brassie and made ready for the shot. He knew by 
the encouraging snap that he would get the distance he wanted, 
and as he bent forward straining his eyes, the girl rose to her feet 
and mockingly threw a kiss after the ball. She stood stolidly 
waiting for him, her hands thrust boyishly into her coat pockets. 

“That was a bully shot, all right,” she remarked. 

“You are most encouraging! It really might have been worse.” 

“Why didn’t you go ahead and shoot while I was sitting on that 
mountain? I wasn’t afraid you'd hit me.” 

“You should have been; and besides, it’s against the rules to 
sit on bunkers.” 

“You've broken my heart! But I suppose I really might have 
rattled you and spoiled your shot.” 

“T confess that you did make me a little nervous.” 


E passed the diagonal cut in the bunker and found that 

she was taller than he had imagined and yet not so very 
tall, but certainly not the overgrown child he had charitably as- 
sumed her to be from her strange antics. She might have been 
eighteen, but after meeting for a moment the gaze of her hand- 
some gray eyes, he decided that she might even be twenty. 

“T’ll bet a cookie you think I’m crazy! But I’m not; I really 
am not!”’ she said with a drawl. 

He liked her drawl; it emphasized the quizzical humor he de- 
tected in her eyes. A foursome was bearing down upon them, 
and he suggested that they move along. 

“You’re Ward Beckwith; I’m Dorothy Atwood.” 

“The first statement is undoubtedly correct; and I have no 
reason to question the second,” Ward answered; amused by the 
downright fashion of her introduction. 

“My father is Caleb F. Atwood of Loomis City. 
know, him.” 

He was chagrined that he had not remembered at once the 
Atwoods of Loomis City. But for her unconventional invasion 
of his privacy, he would undoubtedly have recalled instantly the 
Honorable Caleb F. as the most conspicuous Atwood in the State. 

“TI met your father frequently during the last session of the 
legislature,” he said. “He was State senator from Loomis 
County, and of course we heard much of him during the primary 
campaign.” 

“Born on a farm,” she elucidated, as though reciting from 
“Who’s Who;” “worked his way through college; studied law 
while teaching school; is recognized not only as one of the most 
powerful advocates at the State bar, but as a Chautauqua lecturer 
demands: two hundred a night and expenses wherever the corn 
grows tall.” 

“His: daughter Dorothy,” he suggested, after dropping his ball 
on the green with a deft approach. 

“Is an-only child,” she supplied, with a mournful intonation. 
“After graduating from the high school of Loomis City, Miss 
Atwood completed the course in domestic science at the State 
Agricultural College. Please let me roll the ball into the can. -I 
don’t know anything about golf, but I’m a wonder at croquet.” 

The ball was at the edge of the green, but she holed it out. 

“TI couldn’t have done that myself,” he remarked approvingly. 
“The State championship is already within your grasp!” 

“Well, I may tackle this game when I’m not so busy.” 

“T had assumed that you came out to play this afternoon. 
Haven’t you really an outfit over there in the clubhouse?” 

“T never was here before; I’m just a simple little country lass, 
you know,” she answered with mock demureness. 

“Oh, Loomis City isn’t so small! I had set you down as the 
capital city’s newest débutante. I’m a bush leaguer myself.” 

She waited for him to drive, and this matter having been 
attended to, she further explained herself as she walked beside 
him. 

“You're trying to guess what I came. for, and with a candor 
which I hope is pleasing, I'll tell you that I came just to see you. 
Isn’t that per-fect-ly aw-ful?” 

She evidently understood .the humorous possibilities of her 
drawl, and when Ward laughed, he met a stare of innocent sur- 
prise which, presumably, she knew added to the effectiveness of 
her speeches. 

“Dreadful!” he assented, more and more ), eeneene, interested 


ab DOO 


I guess you 


they are bound to be partial to him.” 


Dutiful Don 


and pleased. “As no-one knew I was out here,. I’m j 
curious to know how you found me. “4 : 

“Well, I called up headquarters to ask for you, and He 
you had gone to Washington; and I went to the Sycam 
happened to be standing on the sidewalk when you ¢ 
taxi with two suitcases and a golf-bag and told the drive 
you here. As I wished to see you on particular business, % 
the interurban; and that brings us up to date.” Bet 

“I must say, Miss Atwood, that I admire your 4 
Shall we drop the game and go up to the veranda, or caw 
just as well as we roam the meadows?” =| 

“Oh, I think it’s more fun to stay out here. As T dome 
to the club, some one might look at me with lofty qj ain 
make me sad.” 

“T came out here to hide from the politicians and ¢ 
pect any such pleasant encounter as this.” 

“Then the joke is sure on you, for I came here to tall oe 

He stopped with a mock gesture of despair. ‘3 

“Great heavens! You're not a voter yet!” - 

“Don’t bet any thing on that! Anyhow, you've got tog 
young, and perhaps this isn’t just all politics; there’s 4 aaa 
of Me in what I want to talk to you about.” a 

“The more of you the better! Please go right aheaiue 

“Well, you know Papa’s got to have that nomination fam 
nor. He’s not at all discouraged by coming in third in ium 
ries, but he’s got some job ahead to shake the plum frompiieis 
in the convention.” q 

ae wouldn't be proper for me to express any opinion 
subject,” he replied cautiously. “As State chairman Bi ¢ 
maintain a strict neutrality toward all the candidates, aime 
a large field of aspirants.” 

“Oh, you needn’t shy like that,” she said scornfullyy 
Pop Thayer of Putnam got more votes than anybody elem 
primary, but Papa isn’t scared by that. He’s got aboutl 
delegates from Thayer’s district in his inside pocket might 
And I guess maybe I can tell you some more things yout 
know. Grimes and Hathaway were two of the other ¢ 
and they’re still in the race, but when the time comes, 
they’re really for Papa.” 


5 

ARD was calculating an approach to the next 
but her introduction of these names into | he 

versation caused him to lift his head quickly. < 

“Grimes and Hathaway! Are you sure about that?” = 

“Dead sure! Papa took me to Gordon Springs right af 
primaries, and while we were there, both Grimes and & 
just happened along. I guess they fixed things up ford i 
right.” 3 

“Um-m!” Ward answered, and overshot the green in hi 
turbation. “You mustn’t tell me things like that!” he € 
“If what you say is true and I should use it in certaing 
it would ruin your father, and he wouldn’t get within @ 
miles of the nomination.” 

“Oh, of course I knew if I came and talked to you @ 
you’d be too much of a gentleman to do anything to injuie 
chances.” Re 

This she uttered with the utmost innocence as she iy 
his driver. He judged that she had not yet fully disek 
purpose of her errand. re 

“Mr. Atwood didn’t know you were coming to seea 
suggested. - 

“Don’t be silly! Of course he didn’t!” 

Ward had never been among Atwood’s admirers, but? 
of the Loomis City candidate rose rapidly as he com 
the Honorable Caleb’s daughter. Atwood was a politi¢ 
eon who reflected the opinions of the last persom he 
was astounding that that side-stepper could be the Se 
girl, who clearly held strong convictions on may § 
discussed them with refreshing candor. 

“If you’re not tired of me, I'll go ahead and tell be if 
she said after he had allowed her to drive a ball an 
rescued it from a briar thicket. “You know Papas & 
Mamma died three years ago.” % 

“Ves, I remember,” murmured Ward sympathetic ally. 

“Well, Papa travels round a lot and meets loads @ 
and at Christmas he gets scads of handmade handke 
comforters.and junk like that.” Be 

“That’s quite natural, of course,” remarked Wat 
father’s fine social qualities have contributed a great @ 
success, and now that the women of our State have he 
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The Honorable Joe Barker continued to denounce and threaten. The forces hostile 
to Atwood attempted to howl him down, but his shrill pipe rode upon the tempest. 
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“Come out of the corner! You're not getting me at all!” 

Taken aback by her frank expression of displeasure, the State 
chairman leaned on a sand-box and stared at her helplessly. 

“Let your thoughts cluster about Annabel Lee Scott,” she re- 
sumed patiently. ‘That woman’s trying to vamp Papa, and first 
thing we know she'll have him buffaloed! I don’t want you to 
think I don’t love Papa and admire him, but sometimes he seems 
to me as helpless as a baby; and now that Annabel has spotted 
him as a winner and is going to marry-him so she can gather in 
all the glory there is in being the governor’s wife, I’m scared 
plumb to pieces. That woman has all kinds of crazy ideas, but 
she talks smooth and wears the jazziest clothes of any woman 
in the corn-belt. She’s not merely an advanced thinker; she 
marches about nine miles ahead of the procession. Her latest 
idea is to have all the school kids in the State wear uniforms, to 
make them democratic. And she has the bug that the State ought 
to own a big woods in every county just for the birdies, so chil- 
dren can be taken to see them and learn their names and how 
to trill their pretty songs. If she coaxes Papa to take up some 
of those lovely ideas of hers, he’s going to let himself in for an 
awful licking.” 

“But your father would never be foolish enough to take up 
things like that!” Ward expostulated. 

“Don’t you think he wouldn't! Papa’s chock-full of senti- 
ment, and he just eats up that stuff. When I was a kid, he used 
to take me out walking every Sunday afternoon to point out the 
beauties of nature. That was all right, and I am not knocking. 
What I want to head off is the prospect of having Annabel for a 
stepmother!” 

“Oh, that prospect doesn’t please you!” 

“Certainly not. Look here! I don’t want to be disagreeable, 
but it occurs to me that considering you’re the State chairman, 
you don’t know much about what’s going on in the party.” 

“You have spoken a true word,” Ward assented cheerfully. 
“This is the most profitable hour I’ve spent since my appointment. 
Now as to the Lady Annabel?” 

“When I read in the papers about that luncheon she threw for 
you a week ago, I wondered right away what was back of- it 
besides her hanker to know influential people.” 

“You mean some hidden motive!” cried Ward. 

“Yep!” answered Dorothy, jumping up and clutching at a 


“You've broken 
my heart! But | 
suppose | might 
have rattled you 
and spoiled your 


shot. 


Dutiful De othy 


wandering butterfly. ‘She was laying pipes to get yo 
side. She talked about him, didn’t she?” a on Papa 

“T think she did refer to him a few times,” Ward confessed, 

“Of course she did! But by the time she’s been the first dy 
of the State for a couple of years, she’ll have Papa committed 
to so many of her weird ideas that he will be a dead ” 

ad one. 

There was nothing vindictive in her manner of Speaking of 
Annabel Lee Scott; in fact, her drawl gave a humorous wane 
everything she said. They had now finished nine holes and a 
Miss Atwood was proving so much more interesting than golf he 
suggested that they drop the game and continue their conversation 
on a bench by the riverside. 

“Thank you very much. And if you're not cross at me Tl 
go ahead and tell you how we can save Papa and the party,” 

“You grow more wonderful every minute. Please proceed” 

“Well, it’s this way,” she said, slowly breaking a twig into tiny 
pieces: “Annabel has a daughter. You met her at that luncheon, 
She’s twenty-seven, but her mother holds her back and pretends 
that she’s just a little schoolgirl, so she'll seem younger herself 
You might think Winifred half-witted from the way her mothe 
treats her, but she went through college and must have som 
brains.” 

“I noticed that she didn’t seem very communicative,” Was 
replied as he speculated vainly as to what Miss Winifred Som 
had to do with the political future of the Honorable Caleb Atwout 

“Annabel has too many ideas and talks too much for a pall 
tician’s wife. Father’s got the marrying bug and is going to 
somebody, and I’ve been wondering whether you and I col 
switch him off to Winifred.” 

“Good Lord, you don’t seriously mean that you think yop can 
pull that off?” 

“It can be done,” she replied with entire sobriety. “Winiitet 
isn’t a nut; she’s only a bromide, which is very different. Atm 
bel likes to see the kettle boil over, but Winifred is scared@ 
soon as it begins to steam. Do you get me?” 

“T follow you even as one who follows a-great and beatltifil 
light,” Ward replied. “But you must remember that I’m aay 
a committee chairman and not the official matchmaker of te 
State. Please tell me just where I come in.” 

“Well, I thought you might make Winifred your secretary o 
give her some kind of a job around headquarters. And if you just 
give her a hint now and then to keep her eye on Papa’s speeches 
and not let him say anything that has any real pep to it, it wont be 
long until he’ll eat out of her hand. He’s just that way, you know, 
The strain of trying to assimilate Annabel’s fancy stuff is telling 
on him already.” 

“You think Winifred a safer adviser for your father than Mi 
Scott? I’m willing to accept your judgment on that pom 
Please go ahead with your orders.” 

“Well, you might give a luncheon out here and ask Papa aid 
Mrs. Scott and Winifred and me; and you'd have to make Wilk 
fred talk. You'll find pretty quick that she’s an ideal girl for 

the political life. Papa isn’t one of these 
brilliant, dashing men who can chase Mair 
bows and get away with it. The safe bet for 
him is to spout a whole lot about the wis 
far-seeing founders of the republic and ou 
boundless resources and his emotions whet 
he hears the rustle of the wind througt 
the tall, ripening com 
Papa’s always sad W 
he tries to be funny, tat 
when he pulls the so 
stuff, the handker 
come out so fast yo 
think they’re giving him 
the Chautauqua salle 
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‘ by Meredith Nicholson 


“Precisely!” ejaculated the Honorable Caleb rapturously. , “‘ Anything that en- 
feebles the sense of civic duty weakens the fabric of the whole body politic.” 


She had- expressed so perfectly his. own ideas as to the moral 

aid itellectual range of the Honorable Caleb F. Atwood: that 
he was bewildered. It. was -incredible that-any one so young. and 
agreeable. to look at could-be so wise. 
Dorothy,”-he'said gently, “do you know that-you and -I-are 
conspirators? I’m-putting myself in your power, and. if: you -tell 
mme, Til go to jail?” 

“hint it. dreadful!” she ejaculated, turning a scornful glance 
upon him. “I’m. not afraid of you, and you're not afraid of me. 
Papa only needs to come out strong on an Annabel Lee Scott plat- 
form to get a licking, and if the party doesn’t win while you’re 

- ,-you're: out of politics.” 

Well,if I thought it was not just your father you wanted: saved 
or the party, but me—just a little—” 

‘Look here!” She turnec toward him belligerently. 
You try flirting with me! This is strictly business.” 
my dear Dorothy, I hadn’t the slightest intention of flirting 
“Milli you! It just occurred to me that if I could be sure you 

Wanted me to win, it would hearten me up a lot.” 
you go again! Can it!” 

With all his good qualities he was not without the conceit 

le in a young man who knows that he has a certain value 
ite matrimonial market. The emphatic declaration of Miss 

that he need not look upon her as a likely subject for his 
powers of eceation took his breath away. 

: Ook upon me as an old friend, Dorotiy,” he said 
Muickly to hide his confusion. : 

Mi on that!” she said gravely, and extended her slim 
vo grag I guess we’ve got everything set now except the 
When that luncheon. The convention is just three weeks off. 
rb you think you can get the bunch together?” 
pe: your father will be in town next Monday, that would suit 
. I must give Mrs. Scott and Winifred a little notice, 
oe outse I want you to make sure of your father’s accept- 
adh Tissue the other invitations. I’d be in a nice box if 
wma Your father failed to show up.” 


“Don’t 


“Trust me to deliver Papa right.on-the dot! | It’s. time ‘for me 
to skip. I can just about catch that next car, and I want-yeu to 
sit right here on this bench for a little.while and_ think . about 
all the things I’ve told you....We’ve got to keep Papa’ from being 
made a monkey of by Annabel Lee.” 

She jumped up, and snapping her fingers, danced before him, 
quoting mockingly: 

“The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me; 

Yes! that was the reason (as all men know 

In this kingdom by the sea) 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee.” 


When he insisted upon driving her into the city in his machine, 
she darted across the links toward the road. She ran as a boy 
runs, with head down and elbows drawn in. He stood on the 
bench the better to watch her flight over the rolling course. At 
the first toot of the approaching car, he saw her suddenly increase 
her speed, and when she reached the fence, she flung herself over 
and gained the platform a second ahead of the car. 

The flutter of a handkerchief from the vestibule gave him an 
assurance that he sorely needed that he had not been talking to 
a wanderer from Elfland but to a veritable girl and the most 
remarkable representative of her sex that it had so far been his 
privilege to know. 


T was with a distinct thrill that he heard Dorothy’s voice 
on the telephone next evening. She and her father were 
dee-light-ed to accept his invitation for luncheon’ on Monday. He 
told her of his receipt by special messenger of a note from Mrs. 
Scott saying that she and Winifred were charmed by his thought 
of them and would be proud to avail themselves of his hospitality. 
“So far, so good!” said Ward. “What have you been doing 
today?” 
“Well, if you’really want to know, (Continued on page 136) : 














HE wolfer lay in his cabin and listened to the first few 

night sounds of the foothills. The clear, piping notes 

of migrating plover floated softly down to him, 
punctuated by the rasping cry of a nighthawk. A coyote raised 
his voice, a perfect tenor note that swept up to a wild soprano, 
then fell again in a whirl of howls which carried amazing shifts of 
inflection, tearing up and down the coyote scale. One after an- 
other added his voice to the chorus until it seemed that the 
swelling volume could be produced by no less than a full thousand 
musical prairie wolves scattered through the foothills. 

Wild music to the ears of most men, the song of flat wastes and 
deserts and limitless horizons, freighted with a loneliness which is 
communicated to man in a positive ache for companionship— 
and which carries a wealth of companionship in itself for those 
who have lived so long under the open skies that the song of the 
desert choir comes to them as a lullaby. ’ 

It moved Collins, the wolfer, to quiet mirth. Always it affected 
him that way, this first clamorous outburst of the night. He read 
in it a note of deep-seated humor, thé jeering laughter of the 
whole coyote tribe mocking the world of men who had sworn to 
exterminate their kind. 

“The little devils!” Collins chuckled. “The little yellow devils! 
Men can’t wipe ‘em out. There'll be a million coyotes left to 
howl when the last man dies.” 

From this oft-repeated prophecy Collins was known to every 
stockman in three States as the Coyote Prophet, the title a jeering 
one at first, then bestowed with increasing respect as men saw 
many of his prophecies fulfilled. The coyote’s larger cousin, the 
wolf, ranged the continent over, but the coyote himself was strict- 
ly a prairie dweller. For twenty years Collins had predicted that 
wolves would disappear in settled districts while the coyote would 
survive—not only survive, but increase his range to include the 
hills and spread over the continent from the Arctic to the Gulf. 

There were rumors of coyotes turning up in Indiana. Then 
came the tale that a strange race of small yellow wolves had 
appeared in Michigan. Those sheepmen who summered their 
sheep in the high valleys of the Western mountains complained 
that stray coyotes quit the flats and followed them into the hills 
to prey upon the flocks. The buffalo wolves that had once in- 
fested the range-country were gone, and it was seldom that any 
of the big gray killers turned up on the open range except when 
the pinch of cold’ and famine drove a few timber wolves down 
from the north. Men saw these things and wondered if ali of 
Collins’ sweeping prophecies would come to pass.- In the face of 
conditions that had placed a value on the coyote’s pelt and a 
bounty on his scalp, there was no apparent decrease in the num- 
bers of the yellow horde from year to year. 
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Collins listened to the coyote clamor and knew that they hal 
come to stay. ~The concert was suddenly hushed as a long-dram 
wolf-howl, faint from distance, drifted far out across the range 
Collins turned in his blankets and peered through the window a 
the black bulk of the mountains to the north of him, towering clear 
and distinct in the brilliant moonlight. 

“If you come down out of those hills, I'll stretch your pelt” 
the wolfer stated. “I'll pinch your toes in a number four.” 

The wolf whose howl had occasioned this assertion was even 
then considering the possibilities of which Collins spoke. Ma 
called those of his kind breed-wolves, half coyote and half wolf 
The breed-wolf stood on the high divide which was the roughly 
separating line between the haunts of the two tribes whose blow 
flowed in his veins—all wolf except for the yellow fur that markel 
him for a breed. The coyote voices lifted to him, and Breed read 
them as the call of kind; for although he had spent the past ta 
months with the wolf tribe of his father, his first friendships had 
been formed among his mother’s people on the open range. 
acrid spice of the sage drifted to his nostrils and combined Wi 
the coyote voices to fill him with a homesick urge to revisit tht 
land of his birth. 

But he would not go down. Breed well knew the dangers @ 
the open range—the devilish riders who made life one long 
for every wolf that appeared, the traps in which he had set 
coyotes caught; but those things gave him small concern. It™s 
still another menace, the poison baits put out by wolfers, whid 
held him back. Not that he feared poison for himself, but coyolts 
writhing in convulsions and frothing at the mouth had always filled 
him with a terrible dread. It was an epidemic of this sort} 
had driven him to leave the sagebrush land of the coyotes for the 
heavily timbered. country of the wolves. The memory af 
lingered with him now. Would he find these stricken, de 
creatures there? 

Breed moved down the south slope of the hills at last, the sage 
scent luring the coyote in him, but moved slowly, and with mally 
halts occasioned by the wolf suspicion which urged him to a 
back. When dawn lifted the shadows from the low coumli} 
Breed was prowling along the first rim of the hills. 

Two dirt-roofed log cabins showed as toy houses, small fra 
distance, and he could see the slender threads of smoke ascemé 
from others, the houses themselves beyond the scope of his vision. 
The range was taking on fall shades, the gray of the sage ™ 
by brown patches of open grass-lands and splotches of color 
early frosts had touched the birch and willow thickets that m i 
each side-hill spring. Tiny dark specks moved through it-® 
Meat! It had been long since Breed had tasted beef, 
red tongue lolled out and dripped in anticipation of, the 

But he would not go down until night. Twice during 
evening Breed howled, and Collins, down in the choppy 
below, turned his glasses toward the spot to see what 
of wolf this was who howled in the broad light of day. The “all 
time he centered Breed in the field of them. The yell ied 
stood on the rims half a mile above, looming almost lifes#ey 
the twelve-power lens. Collins noted the yellow fur. 
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THE AUTHOR is a dweller, and has been 

years, amon the scenes that he describes. He 
a trapped ; Lower California to the 
Arctic, and his story has all the vast sweep of 
his own experience. 
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bes “A breed-wolf,” he said. “The most cunning devil that ever 
he range @m made a track. He’ll never take on a feed of poison bait or plant 
indow a Mm his foot on a trap-pan. He’ll come down—and I'll ride him out on 
ring clear @™ the first tracking snow.” 

Just at dusk Breed howled again and dropped down to the 
yur pelt” me broken country at the base of the hills, skirting the flats and hold- 
ur.” ing to the roughest brakes, then swung out across the rolling foot- 
was even 
ce. Ma The wind soon brought him the message that coyotes were just 
1alf wolk Mm ahead, and he traced the scent up-wind, anxious for the first sight 


> roughly ae of his former running-mates. Two coyotes ran swiftly before his 


9se blond am approach, each carrying his own piece of a jackrabbit which the 
t markel me pair had caught and torn apart. Breed did not follow but held 
reed read @m steadily on in search of more. The urge for companionship was 
past ten @ even stronger in him than hunger, and he sought to satisfy the 
ships had @m stronger craving first. Twice more he veered into the wind, and 
ge. Tht @ both times the coyotes slipped away as he advanced. He followed 
ined wih me te line of one’s retreat, and the coyote whirled and fled like a 
svisit the # Yellow streak in the moonlight. Breed was puzzled by all this, 
> #% but the craving for food had grown so strong as to crowd out all 
angets Of gm ee, and he abandoned the hunt for friends to hunt for meat in- 
g gamble i stead. 
had see ‘Out in the center of a broad flat bench a mile across, Breed 
Ita @ Mate out a group of slowly moving specks which he knew for 
rs, which me OWS, and headed toward them, taking advantage of the cover 
t coyolts am tlorded by every clump of sage as he crept up to a yearling 
ays filed @ sitet that lagged behind the rest. He had hunted heavy game 
rt whit We alimals with the wolves, animals with every sense alert to detect 
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h of the big gray killers, and he fully expected the 

















ry of tm Sr to break into full flight at the first warning of his presence. 
Jemeniet # He had almost forgotten the stupidity of the cows on the open 
Tange and the ease with which he had. torn them down when hunt- 
the sage Mg them with his wolf father long before. 
ith maay @ Breed made his final rush and drove his teeth deep into one hind 
1 to tun leg before his prey had even quickened his gait. The steer 
county, litehed into an awkward gallop and bawled with fright as the 
~ #m Mate teeth cut through muscles and hide. Breed lunged for the 
vall from SH SMe spot again; once more, and the leg was useless, the ham- 
ascending stings cut, and it sagged loosely with every step. He slashed at 
is vision the other leg. Within a hundred yards of the start the steer 
» relievel SE Picked down; bracing his foreparts off the ground with his two 
a i feet; and even as he fell, the yellow wolf drove for his 
h it a Breed circled his kill, looking off in all directions to make 





ate 


. t that re was no route by. which men might approach un- 
tt: “He stretched forth his head and cupped his lips as he sent 

Ss rolling across the range, the message that here was 
= ter all of -his kind who would come and feed. A Score of 
m voices answered from far and near. 
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a 2 Ww, too, that whenever the wolf note was: heard, 
i sounds were stilled, as if every living creature expected 
fan answering cry and waited for it to come before resum- 
"2 communication. The fact that the coyotes answered 





ae fd the dread cry and knew that:the wolf had made- 


the cry assured Collins that it was the breed-wolf that had howled, 
that coyote ears had read a note of their own kind in the sound, 
a note which even his experienced ears could not detect. 

The yellow wolf tore at the warm meat and waited—waited for 
his coyote kinsmen to join him at the feast. He howled again, 
and they answered, reading invitation to coyote as well as to wolf 
in the sound; but they would not come in. An old dog coyote 
trotted up and down the crest of a slight rise of ground two hun- 
dred yards down-wind. Another joined him, then a third, and in 
less than an hour there was a: half-score of coyotes circling the 
spot. Breed could see dim shapes moving across the open places 
and padding on silent feet over the cow-trails that threaded the 
sage. Surely they would come in. The shadowy forms were 
restless, never still, and prowled round and round him; but they 
would not join him at the kill. 

Breed was mystified by this strange. thing. Here was meat; yet 
the meat-eaters would not come in and feed. Coyotes had fed 
with him long ago but shunned him now. Breed could not know 
that then he had been accepted as one of them, having grown to 
maturity among them and so known to every coyote on his range 
—and that they had forgotten him as an individual, as he had also 
forgotten them. If there were any old friends among those who 
circled round him now, he did not know them as such, only as a 
companionable whole; and they knew him for a wolf—a wolf at 
least in size and strength. There was a coyote note in his call, 
but not one of them would veniure in to feed with the great yellow 
beast that was tearing at the steer. 

At last a grizzled old dog coyote drew up to within ten yards. 
He had lived to the limit of all experiences which a coyote can 
pass through and still survive. He had even known the crushing 
grip of a double-spring trap, a Newhouse four. This misadventure 
had occurred in mid-winter when the range was gripped by bitter 
frost. The cold had numbed the pain and congealed the flesh to 
solid ice. He had cut through the meat with his keen-pointed 
teeth, and one desperate wrench had snapped the frozen bone and 
freed him. There were many of his kind so maimed, and the 
wolfers, abbreviating the term “peg-legs,” called these three-footed 
ones “pegs.” 


A second coyote joined Peg near the steer. He too had lived 


long and hard. He had been shot at many times and wounded 
twice. A shattered foreleg had healed with an ugly twist, the 
foot pointing inside and leaving only the prints of two warped toe- 
pads when it touched the ground. 

Peg and Cripp. circled twice round the steer at a distance of 
thirty feet. They had known other breeds and had found that 
some would share their kills. Breed went out to greet them, and 
they sidled-away as he advanced, stopping when he stopped and 
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turning to face him. Cripp allowed him to draw close, his teeth 
bared in warning against a too effusive greeting, while Peg drew 
swiftly in behind the wolf. The peg-leg coyote stretched forth 
his nose for one deep sniff, then sprang ten feet away as Breed 
whirled. Cripp drew up for a similar sniff as Breed faced Peg, 
then leaped away as Peg had done. 

Nature has endowed the members of each animal tribe with a 
different scent, and most animals identify enemies and friends 
with nose instead of eyes. That one deep inhalation had assured 
the two coyotes that there was a strain of their own scent mingled 
with that of the wolf. They grew bolder and stalked stiffly about 
him, appraising his qualities with eye and nose. When Breed 
returned to the feed, they followed a few steps behind. At first 
they kept the body of the steer between them, then lost all 
restraint and accepted Breed as a brother coyote from whom they 
had nothing to fear. 

An hour before dawn Breed left the spot and traveled back to 
the edge of the hills, where he bedded for the day. -He was full 
fed and satisfied with life. It was not until night closed down 
about him that he was conscious of the single flaw in his content, 
the one thing lacking to complete it all. Breed loosed the hunting 
cry, but there was no answering call. He tried again without 
success. When with the wolves, he had longed for the smell of the 
sage, the scent that spoke of home to him, and the mocking voices 
of the coyotes. Now that he had all these, he missed the muster 
cry of the pack, hungered to hear the aching wails coming from 
lar across the timbered hills, penetrating to the farthest retreats 
of the antlered tribes and sounding a warning to all living things 
that the hunt-pack was about to take the meat-trail. But he knew 
that coyotes did not hunt in packs, that they hunted singly or in 
pairs, killing more by stealth than strength—clever stalkers and 
the most intelligent team-workers and relayers in the world, but 
lacking the weight and driving force to tear down a steer; calves 
were their largest prey. 

Breed howled again and started on the hunt alone. Even then, 
though he did not know it, his pack was gathering to him. The 
two wise old coyotes who had fed with him the night before knew 
that wherever they found the big breed-wolf, there they would 
also find meat. They had started up at his first call, and Peg was 
coming swiftly from the south, Cripp from the west. Breed had 
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not traveled far before he was aware that other hunters 
abroad and running with him, swinging wide on either flank. 
was his pack! At first he was not sure, but whenever he 
or veered from his course, the two coyotes altered their route § 
accord with his. He ran on for miles, thrilled with the know 
that his queer pack followed loyally where he led: and 
last he singled out a steer, the two veteran coyotes angled gyif 
in and ran but a few yards on either side of him. 

Then Breed sounded the meat-call—and tw jeering ty 
voices launched into full cry and howled with him. And Cgk 
the Coyote Prophet, for the first time in all his experience hp 
wolf and coyote howl in unison over the same kill : 

Every night thereafter Breed’s pack of two ran with him on { 
hunt, and always there were the dim shapes circling the My 
padding restlessly through the sage as they waited for the yell 
wolf to leave so they could swarm in and pick the bones, 

At first Breed had retired to the edge of the hills to spend fi 
days, but his habits were changed through long immunity ii 
his days as well as nights were spent in the open country: yah 
caution was never relaxed, and he bedded on the crest of somene 
of ground which afforded a clear field of view for miles ng 
directions. He frequently saw some of the devilish riders a 
occasionally -one drew uncomfortably near his retreat, but alway 
veered away before discovering his presence. His days were 
troubled except by the memories of poisoned coyotes which Dit 
sisted in his mind. 

When Breed slept, his dreams often reverted to these poison 
horrors, and their death-rattles sounded in his ears, and his fet 
twitched in imaginary flight as he sought to put distance betwes 
himself and these haunting demons. Breed knew that poison ig 
some evil exercised by man, but its workings were shroudedi 
mystery. Traps he could understand—and rifle-shots; for # 
though this latter force was peculiar, yet there was sound 
understood only those things which to him were real and actu 
things communicated through his physical senses. Poison seem 
some sort of intangible magic, an evil spell wrought by man, a 
which transformed sound coyotes into diseased fiends in the spa 
of seconds. 

Always he waked snarling from these dreams, and always 
was vastly puzzled by the abrupt change from night death-sceng 




















One after another added his voice to the chorus. 
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ight calm of the open range. 
Brees too were beyond his com- 
ee hension. ‘THEY _ — —— 
d sounds to him—then 
et was only natural that his 
greatest waking terror should stalk 
his a Cgggy Mg sya 
ined to haunt him. so it was 
oe that these dreams should 
wentually link up with the personal 
eed slept one day on the crest of 
3 knoll—and suddenly it was night 
‘stead of noon, and Cripp and Peg 
were leaping about him in a frenzy, 
iheir frothing jaws snapping on the 
air in their madness. He faced 

fem with bared fangs—and it wa 
toon once more, but the two old coy 
es stood before him in reality, their 
gm noses wrinkled in snarls which 
mswered his menacing actions and 
gamed him off. The same old baffling 
wave which flooded Breed after each 
of these recurring dreams engulfed 
him now. Peg and Cripp were as sane 
45 himself; yet a moment ago they 
jad been stricken before his very 
ges. It had been very real, and 

Breed started suddenly from the knoll 
ad headed for the base of the hills 
five miles away; nor did he stop until 
te was far back among their shelter- 
ing ridges, 

With the coming of night Breed felt 
the loss of the two old coyotes who 
had traveled with him for the past 
three weeks. They had been normal 
when he.saw them last, and as this 
later impression was the stronger, he 
knew that~he would find them un- 
fouthed by madness; yet the vivid- 

Sof the dream lingered with him 
@iheld him back from the low coun- 
ie howled once and started on a 

Ehunt'through the hills. The" 

ited faintly to the flats below 

ened the ears of Cripp and 

mey started instantly in the 

om‘which it came. 

of hills in which Breed 

bwas but an outcropping spur, 
thirty miles eastward at 
Wes from the main bulk of 
Band he found no meat. The 
er_were high up in the 
ge and would stay there 

ayy Shows drove them down to winter in’the valleys of 
mer iils. Breed worked up the slope until he reached the 
of the divide. He prowled along the bald ridge, undecided 
Sourse to take, then whirled and faced back in the direc- 
fa which he had come. Five miles below him a coyote 
ma Taised S$ voice; another answered. By traveling steadily 
sp and Peg had covered much ground since Breed’s first cry 
ett had reached their ears, and the two coyotes were 
[ao within the first folds of the hills and still seeking the 
Wow wolf, the leader of the pack. 

He. Ped his lips, his head stretched forth and his muzzle 
eo. © line slightly below the peak of his shoulders as 

; the hunting cry to summon his loyal band. An tcur 
<tipp and Peg were with him, the three of them swinging 
: the divide toward the rough mass of the main range 

smorning found them climbing through a matted jungle 

= ig spruce and fallen timber. 
eos a ridge that lifted above the trees and there curled 
= ay in a clump of stunted sage. Coyotes hunt in the 
wOfthe noonday sun as readily as at night, and Cripp 
pt a bare two hours before starting once more on the 
wy found small game less abundant in the high hills 
= wats, and they scoured the surrounding timber with- 
=; Teturning at last to bed down near Breed on the open 
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When dawn lifted ‘its shadows from the low country, 
Breed was prowling along the first rim of the hills. 


ridge. Hunger drove Breed from his bed before the sun had set, 
and he headed deeper into the hills, the two coyotes following 
even though they had small liking for this country which seemed 
devoid of meat. 

The yellow wolf sampled the cross-currents of air which drifted 
in from each branching gulch. He crossed the cold trail-scent of 
several deer but was in no mood for following a long trail and 
therefore passed them by. It was the actual warm body-scent 
he sought. He stopped suddenly with uplifted nose. The shift- 
ing breezes had carried the deer-scent to his nostrils—one brief 
flash, and it was gone. Breed tacked back and forth across the 
wind, caught it again and held it, following the ribbon of scent 
up-wind as easily as a man would follow a blazed trail through 
the timber. Two hundred yards from the start he sighted his 
prey, a fork-horn buck grazing slowly along under the trees. 
Breed turned his eyes to either side to determine the location of 
Cripp and Peg, but they had suddenly vanished from sight. 

Breed crept toward the fork-horn, standing without the mov- 
ing of a muscle whenever the young buck lifted his head, advanc- 
ing swiftly when the deer dropped his muzzle again to feed. The 
wind held steadily from the deer to him and Breed drew up to 
within fifty feet. The buck lifted his head and looked off in all 
directions, not from present uneasiness but from his never-failing 
caution, then reached for another bite of grass; and even as 
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the downward motion was started, Breed launched forward in a 
silent rush. 

The fork-horn caught one backward-slanting glimpse of him 
and fled just as the wolf’s teeth clashed a bare inch short of his 
hamstring, and Breed was off in pursuit of an animal whose speed 
matched his own. This prey was no awkwardly galloping steer, 
but a nimble beast that swept ahead in twenty-foot bounds; and 
after fifty yards Breed was still ten feet behind. Then a yellow 
streak darted over a windfall jam, and Peg flashed at the buck. 
The deer turned almost at right angles in his fright, and as he 
turned, Breed’s teeth slashed his leg, but not deep enough to 
cripple, and the chase was on again. 

Another fifty yards, and Cripp leaped from behind a spruce- 
trunk and struck gamely for a leg hold. The flying speed of the 
buck jerked him clear of the ground, broke the hold of his teeth 
and threw him end over end. But he had retarded the deer for 
one half-second, and the yellow wolf closed his jaws on a leg 
with all the force he could throw into the drive. Breed too was 
thrown, but the deer was turned again, and running with less 
than half his former speed, one hind leg powerless. Peg was 
angling across to turn him still another time, but Breed over- 
hauled him first and slashed at the other leg; and as the deer 
rolled downhill, the three-legged coyote dodged the churning hoofs 
and fastened on his throat. 


OLLINS had journeyed far into the hills to replenish 

his supply of meat. It was scarcely dark under the 
trees when he heard the breed-wolf and two coyotes how! together 
—thirty miles back in the heart of the hills! 

“There now!” he exclaimed. “I’ve been telling ’em right along 
that the coyotes would take to the hills some day. Those breed- 
wolves—they’ll teach ’em to live in the hills.” 

When Breed had eaten his fill from the deer, he headed back 
for the low country. The effect of the mad dream was waning 
before the fact that Peg and Cripp were with him in reality, 
sane and normal in every way. The three of them were sluggish 
and heavy with meat, and they trav- 
eled slowly, with frequent halts for 
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of coyotes over a wide front. Collins had heard many tale 


late which accorded with a prophecy he had made long ago: § 


three hundred miles north and south, men who rode into 
mountains reported seeing coyotes far back in the very 


them, and of hearing their howls from among the highest ei 


His prediction that coyotes would take to the hills and {eal 
much at home high above timber-line as in the flats had ¢ 
to pass. 

Collins studied long over the many coyote trails which 
paralleled the tracks of the yellow wolf, and made still am 
prophecy—that breed-wolves would teach the coyotes to h 
in packs. 4 


CHAPTER II 
N° man who has lived in the open and observed the» 


of animals and birds doubts that each tribe has g ip 


guage of its own—the vocabulary of cadence and inflection 


man may watch a marsh teeming with waterfowl, their contes 


chuckles filling his ears; then every wing will lift at Once, 
bird roused to sudden flight by the change of a single nole 


faint that it makes no impression on the ear of the watching may 
yet sufficient to warn the birds as surely as a gunshot. A wi 
scattered bunch of range-cows will graze placidly for hours, anf 
suddenly every head will be raised and every cow gaze of ni 


same direction. 
Coyotes catch all finely shaded inflections and interpret 


as unerringly as a man notes the difference between a bawh 
cow and a blatting sheep. Mate communicates with mate thm 
all the coyote refrains of the night; half-grown coyotes any 


their mother’s voice but are silent when another calls, Ald 


wild outburst in which mén read only an uproar of meaningk 


savagery is in réality the intelligent conversation of the o 
nation. 
Breed’s range covered fifty miles each way, and there 





sleep. 

The following night Breed’s howl 
sounded again in the foothills, and a 
score of coyotes answered him from 
far and near. The coyote tribe had 
learned that when the yellow wolf 
prowled the range, there would be 
fresh beef for all. Each night the 
number of shadowy forms that padded 
through the sage around his kills in- 
creased, waiting until the wolf should 
leave and they could close in and 
finish it to the last mouthful. They 
grew bolder from the fact that two 
of their own kind fed with Breed, and 
on the first night after his return from 
the hills, three others found courage 
to come in and feed upon his kill be- 
fore he left it. Within a week he was 
accepted unreservedly as a member of 
the coyote clan. 

Each succeeding evening Breed 
found more and more coyotes gath- 
ering swiftly toward him at the first 
hunting cry of the night, spreading 
out over a quarter-mile front and run- 
ning with him on the chase, knowing 
there would be meat in plenty at the 
end of the run. 

Collins noted a curious change in 
the coyote signs in his immediate 
neighborhood. He still found their 
tracks singly or in pairs whe they 
wandered in all directions through the 
sage in their hunts for jacks} or 
padded thick round some spot where 
they had killed a calf; but he soon 
discovered that whenever he found a 
track which the breed-wolf had left 
the night before, he had only to swing 
out to the right or left to find the 








trails of many coyotes pointing in the 
same direction—a general movement 


They swept on past as a rider topped the ridge. 
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coyotes who used the same strip, or whose 

a _ongth ion, and of these there were _ — = 
ime or another profited by some of his kills. 

re the rweice of every coyote in the little band that 
sup his pack. Even when their notes reached him. faintly 
a maze of other howls, his ears identified their voices as 
tly as the eyes of a man pick out the faces of his friends 
a crowd. Those coyotes in whom dog ancestry was less 

four generations removed betrayed that fact to him when 


n ——— who believe that the shepherds and police dogs 
originally from the jackal. In any event there are inore 
that revert to the wild from these wolfish types than from 
her kinds combined. The gulf between shepherd and coyote 
wide, and except when raiding coyotes and stock-guarding 
meet in a clash of interests they are more apt to mate than 


Shout the whole of Breed’s range there was but one note 
} puzzled him—and it was not the ancestry but the present 
ds of the'one who made the sound that baffled him. The 
si mixture was plainly evidenced in the voice. It was the 
ta she wolf, a half-blood coyote and dog, and Breed heard 
owl night after night, but could not locate her. He would 
ther cry and announce that he was coming, but always she 
ied him. When he picked up her trail and followed it per- 
aily, it invariably led him toward an isolated cabin. The 
in him held him back from too close an approach to the 
sof men. When he stopped, she called again from up near 
(winkling windows of the house. There was a lonesome note 


may, and it was furtive, carrying both fear and invitation. 


tones, as if the she wolf felt herself an outcast and both 
i and dreaded to break down the bars between her wild 
ts and herself. 

ishe was an outcast, without doubt. 
fier, a renegade shepherd, to the den. 
if the pups for bounty, keeping her for a pet. 


Collins had trailed her 
He had turned in the 
She was 
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slightly heavier than a coyote, and the fur of her back was dark, 
the badge of shepherd parentage. The yellow underfur showed 
through the biack guard hairs of her back-strip when the wind 
ruffled it, the black shading to yellow on flanks and sides, and 
from this Collins called her Shady. 

Shady’s relations with men and beasts were unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. Stockmen hate the coyote with an intensity that 
they show toward no other animal, and with good reason, for the 
coyote meets them on a more equal footing than other beasts, his 
strategy rivaling that of men. He repays their cruelties against 
his kind by killing their sheep and calves in broad daylight and 
executing a well-covered retreat before the owners can exact the 
penalty, then returning at night to raise his jeering laughter almost 
under the windows of his enemies. 

Collins had no stock; and though his business was the killing 
of coyotes, he found far more to admire than to despise in the 
qualities of his prey, and so did not accord coyotes the undying 
hatred shown them by other men. In his gruff way he was kind 
to Shady. Those who came to his cabin were mainly stockmen, 
and they hated Shady cordially. That she sprang from a rene- 
gade sheep-dog, a traitor to her kind, was even more condemna- 
tory in their eyes than the coyote part of her. 

The coyotes, less averse to the proximity of man, had investi- 
gated Shady’s case by drawing nearer to the cabin than Breed 
would go, and so were no longer curious about her. Breed was 
almost two years old; yet he knew nothing of dogs. His mother 
had ranged a limited strip of country in which only two men 
made their homes, and neither had owned dogs. When north 
with the wolves, he had met none of his domestic cousins except 
those renegades or breeds that were of the wild. He had crossed 
the trails of others at rare intervals. Therefore he did not know 
dogs as allies of men and so enemies to himself; rather, Shady 
seemed some extra-shy wolf-creature who yet had sufficient cour- 
age to range in close to men. To Breed she seemed a daring 
adventurer. 

It was partly this curiosity which piqued his interest in her. 
Then too he recognized in her a freak 
type—as he himself was a freak. 





Each stood for the first generation of 
a new breed, the equally divided 
parental strains not yet dulled and 
blended by further crosses; and so 
each of them recognized something 
outstanding and unusual in the other. 
At first their knowledge was con- 
fined to what each learned of the other 
by ear alone, unaided by the testi- 
mony of other senses. Breed never 
once caught sight of her, and the trail- 
scent which she left behind told him 
little except that she was half coyote 
and half dog, as he already knew. 
For a month he answered her howls, 
his curiosity wunassuaged. And as 
Breed puzzled over Shady’s voice, so 
Collins puzzled over Breed’s. Collins 
had heard him how! more than a hun- 
dred times, and knew that there was 
some slight difference between his 
voice and the pure wolf-note. He had 
made a close study of animal sounds 
and knew them well. He knew 
Shady’s voice from that of other 
coyotes. Her variations were less 
sharply defined, more sustained than 
the bewildering staccato of the coyote, 
and with a slightly coarser tone. Col- 
lins knew that he should be able to 
detect that peculiarity in Breed’s howl 
—a difference which he felt was there 
but could not place. There were times 
when the solution rose to the very sur- 
face of his mind and struggled for in- 
terpretation into readable thought, but 
always it eluded him in the end. 
Shady came to listen for Breed’s 
voice among the multitude of other 
sounds, and in some small measure she 
felt acquainted with the yellow wolf. 








Breed flattened in his nest, resting his head between his paws. 


She missed his voice on those nights 
when he (Continued on page 154) 
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‘brother Bob, 
lor year at tl 
UCH of the world’s happiness and misery is direct- has a spider, and how much attention had the energetic GMM be a bril 
ly traceable to somebody’s blunder. One of the baron to give to the one individual who was to inherit MIR} provided pe 

Fates, womanlike, loses her measuring-stick, or | from him, provided he did not maké a young fool of himsllii before his 
another misplaces her scissors; some one’s fortune iS-cut.too long as his father put it in his sparce moments of confidence, * Was worryi 
or too short, and hence one suffers while another rejoices. Jove, don’t cut himself on his own wire.” ling—she 0) 


too, may nod in his Olympian easy-chair, permitting the brat Cupid 
to carry notes between Venus and mortal man, thus breeding death- 
a and Trojan wars and no end of pretty curses for the 
world. 

Now, Alcis J. Bowdin—familiarly known as “Alky” behind his 
straight back—owned or manipulated as many beef-steers as 
Abraham had sheep. In his youth he had come across the con- 
tinent with long-horned, long-legged specimens consigned to the 
stockyards; his six-shooter and his wit had been equally quick- 
triggered. That was how he had gotten along and up in the 
world. Few people had ever put anything over on Alcis J. Bow- 
din—which places him in a peculiarly vulnerable position, you 
might say, as regards the activities of the three Fates. 

Surely old Alky shouldn’t have suspected Ethel Cray. He had 
always believed in handling a yearling with a long rope, and he 
had given considerable latitude of action to his rather delicate 
Harvard-bred son, who incidentally had spent four years under 
the Cambridge elms and returned to the streets of Manhattan 
with no letters after his name. If Wilfred wanted a Japanese 
valet or a racing monoplane or a pretty private secretary, they 
were his to command, provided Wilfred never overleaped his gen- 
erous allowance. From this we must not infer that Mr. Bowdin 
was an easy boss, even in his son’s case. But how many eyes 
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Ethel Cray earned every cent she got in Wilfred’s small; but now sh 
fices, adjoining the plutocratic establishment over WiGMIR® with someth 


Alky presided. Her business was to assist Wilfred, to @mpWilited came 
dictation, keep his files, run his errands. She was posstogge™as a delicat 
considerable personal charm, which was surely nother fault ; Mout twent y- 
brown hair had a touch of red in it, suggesting fire in 4 "MMME softer yer 
heap. She had a fine pale skin and eyes which were SOUS @ Monograr 
more than handsome; they were possessed of great intela@gmmeangle Tha 


Most of the girls round the office thought them cold. Pa@lhs mornin 
they were right in this thought, for Ethel Cray, at least for its perf 
ward seeming, was not susceptible. She might have been, 3 @ spectral 


suspected, eaten with ambition. 3 - to with a s 
Secretly she rather despised her employer, Wilfred DM Boked—as 

seeing in him the second generation of a quickly made {MJRMMe often do- 
a princeling made to order and destined to squander the stan line, 
which Alcis J. Bowdin had accumulated, as rumor had ming, Mis. 
point of a gun. There was something pathetic about "laa expensive] 
she admitted. He had nice eyes, but his look was usually 0 ad Morning 
puzzlement at the business which his father had thrust sar been ask 
merely that his son might appear to be occupied. He wis Ui was 
sipated cub, too, given to boasting of highballs and col he é 
equally damaging to his naturally frail constitution. | : tbout an} 
day after day in a relation which she endeavored vainly eater, og 
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trictly business basis, she realized the depths of his ignor- 
+ ich was sublime, like ethereal spaces between the planets. 
ra heen over a year in his dummy office, pretending to be 
jn affairs; yet Ethel was an hourly witness to his in- 
acy, And sometimes she wished that the poor child wouldn’t 
aap poring her with confidences which any intelligent adult 
ul have considered sacred. ) is ; 
morning in late November she stood in Wilfred’s office 
away letters, when Mr. Bowdin the elder came in, his hat on 
head, the mink collar of his overcoat thrown back from his 
It was half-past nine, old Alky’s usual hour, but his 
ance in Wilfred’s office was nothing less than a phenom- 
He was a smallish man, like Wilfred ; but unlike his son, 
Ser line and gesture was expressive of nervous strength and 
merable energy. As he stood there an instant, his enor- 
iar moving in arcs to the twisting of his rugged mouth, 
Slitle eyes regarding her through bushy eyebrows, she 
sling that Mr. Bowdin was working under a strain, that 
racing machine which had driven him these many years 
Seak some day and hurl the driving brain into the sands 


destruction. 

“Where's Wilfred?” he asked 

ough his cigar. ; 

‘He's not down yet, Mr. Bowdin,” 

replied, a little frightened. 

‘Him! When does he usually get 

0?” 

"About half-past ten,” she told him, 

iting the time-schedule in favor 

Wilfred, who seldom showed up 

Hore noon. 

“Hm! Send him in to me when he 
” 


"Yes, Mr. Bowdin.” 
When he had gone, she had the feel- 
gof alittle girl who had been pun- 
d for some stupidity. She was 
sta trifle sorry for Wilfred; he had 
tha pretty way of clothing his 
uk ideas in showy phrases, just as 
dothed his weak body in fashion- 
gaments. Then she thought, as 
merable others had thought, that 
grl who married Wilfred would 
mighty lucky in a worldly way. 
lied was sole heir to the Bowdin 
imes. Wilfred would be as putty 
the hands of a graceful feminine 
npulator. Ethel sighed. She wasn’t 
king entirely of herself, but of 
Bob, who was now in his 
year at the Boston Tech and 
ibe a brilliant architect some 
tam poverty did not blight 
ore his time for graduation. 
ems worrying about Bob this 
often worried about 
; but now she was considering his 
with something like despair. 
mired came in at eleven o'clock. 
Wis 4 delicate-looking young man 
out twenty-four. His mouth, a 
version of his father’s, 
# Monogrammed cigarette at a 
agle. That he had already en- 
‘Morning cocktail was obvi- 
ils perfume surrounded him 
*sectral gas. -He wore his 
ees with a sort of quiet bravado 
as the sons of sudden 
ee on do—like the flimsy descendant of a long 


ming; Miss Cray!” he began pleasantly, remov- 

® ively rough overcoat. 

i oming, Mr. Bowdin.” 

I been asking for me?” 

ne He was in at half-past nine.” 

oat €ver sleep?” Wilfred yawned. 

aout anything?” 
admitted Ethel, none too anxious to gossip about 
te from whom, indirectly, she drew her sustenance. 


“Did he look 
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“He’s actually chewing leather,” resumed Wilfred cheerfully. 
“Really, Miss Cray, this sort of thing upsets a fellow in the 
morning. I had an awful night last night—up till five. He’s 
driving me to it, Ethel. What do you think he called me last 
night, right before the servants?” 

“I can’t imagine,” admitted Ethel, her eyes pretentiously on 
her work. 

“An ornament.” 

“That was unfair, wasn’t it?” 

She was almost sorry for the last sarcasm. Poor Wilfred 
looked so small and insignificant in spite of his faultless grooming. 

“You see, he’s continually dinging at me about getting mar- 
ried, and then when I show the least interest in anybody, there 
he goes again kicking up the dust.” 

Ethel winced. If only Wilfred could keep a few things to 
himself! 

“He’s waiting for you, I think,” she suggested, ever so gently. 

“Holy snakes!” he spluttered, and shot away toward his of- 
fended sire. 

It was a quarter after twelve when Wilfred came back, and 
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“If you eat too 
many of _ those 
darned _ things,” 
croaked the old 
man, “you'll get 
hardening of the 
 ; arteries ” 
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even Ethel’s careless glance assured her that his interview had 
not been a casual affair. The soft lines of his mouth had taken 
a downward droop, and under the shaggy eyebrows—pathetically 
like his father’s—his kind blue eyes were rimmed with red. 


. ICTATION!” he commanded, throwing himself into a 

chair beside her. And before she could open her note- 

book: “Simeon J. Crossdick, Crossdick and Cannon, Boston. 

Yours of the fifteenth received and would say in re Omaha pur- 
chase of September 12th—” 

He paused and rubbed his forehead. 

“Is there any reason why the old man should put things like 
that up to me? Is he some sort of supreme being that he should 
look through the skylight and tell me when and where and how 
to find my wife?” 

He paused again. 
notebook. 

“What have you put down?” he asked as soon as she had 
paused for further dictation. 

“ “Simeon J. Crossdick, Crossdick and Cannon, Boston,’” she 
read in the impersonal voice of the stenographer. “ ‘Yours of 
the fifteenth received, and would say in re Omaha purchase of 
September 12th, is there any reason why the old man should put 
things like that up to me? Is he some sort of supreme being 
that he should look through the skylight and tell me when and 
where and how to find my wife?’” 

She glanced up and remarked the embarrassment in his look. 

“Strike out everything after ‘purchase of September 12th,’ ” 
he commanded. Again he rubbed his troubled forehead. 

“Ethel,” he resumed impulsively, “I was talking to you.” 

“Oh!” 

“You seem to be the only person in the world I can talk to 
with a reasonable chance of being understood.” He opened his 
cigarette-case, chose, lighted, inhaled, snapped the clasp. “I 
think the boss has gone a little crazy,” he declared. “But I’m 
awfully sorry for him: Only it’s so hard for an old man to 
understand a young one.” 

Ethel looked down at her work, uneasy because she knew that 
this poor soul was again turning her into his sister confessor. 

“You know, Ethel,” Wilfred went on rapidly, “he’s been all 
over the lot about my marrying and setting up an establishment. 
Nobody can say I haven’t been a pretty obedient son. I’m a 
bit of a man about town, you know—no angel of light. But I’ve 
been scouting among the pippins, and I thought I’d picked a 
winner, She’s an actress—very easy to look at, and I think she 
sort of cottons to me. I was just on the point of asking her—” 

“Do you think you ought to tell all this to me?” she asked, 
closely regarding his puzzled, amiable face. 

“Who the devil else can I talk to?” he complained, reddening. 

“You were just on the point of asking her—” 

“And sometime this week the boss got on that I was smiling 
in that direction. He’s been sore as a crab ever since. Last 
night he told me nothing doing—wouldn’t give any reason under 
the sun. That’s what he called me in about this morning.” 

“And he gave you a reason?” 

Ethel’s curiosity was now piqued beyond her scruples. 

“It was a pretty good reason, too,” admitted Wilfred, again 
rubbing his forehead in that helpless way of his. “The old man 
never told me about himself before. But this morning he loos- 
ened up. By George, how he loosened up! You see, my mother 
was his second wife—I never knew that before. He told me 
his whole history from the Apple of Discord to the Fall of Troy. 
I’m sorry for the boss—but why is he taking it out on me?” 

Ethel asked no more questions—just sat back and permitted 
him to think. She studied him out of the corner of her eye. He 
was not even good-looking. Possibly, had he been blessed with 
normal health, he might have presented something of the virile, 
rugged front which made his father magnetic. Then she sensed 
a frightened, unpleasant thrill. This strange boy had taken a 
fancy to her! The sight of him sitting there baring his secret 
shrine annoyed her, increased her disgust of his weakness. 

“Father’s*first marriage,” he suddenly took up the theme, “was 
a pretty mess. He was a wild man, just off the range, spectacu- 
larly rich and squandering his money. the way cattlemen do. She 
was a poor girl of splendid family, trained to like expensive things. 
The old man didn’t say so, but I guess she married him for his 
money. They had a fine time for about two years. Then the 
silver cloud broke, and it began raining hard luck. It was just 
like the old man to start something about then—he’s a gambler 
at heart, and there have been times when he couldn’t let well 
enough alone. One morning he walked into her room and said: 


Miss Cray’s busy pencil was again at her 
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‘Susie, the bank’s broke. If you'll take it like a sport: 
can go back to the cow-country and get another stake 
means a general sell-out,—horses, jewelry, houses, ever: 
and we've got to go live on bunch-grass for a while? 

“The boss thought this would be simple enough, and it 
have been, if Susie had stuck. But she raised an awful 
and insisted on going back to mother—and takin 

. g all her 
ables with her. He had put a good deal of money jp her nay 
and she got it out of the way so that neither he nor his aus 
could touch it.” oq 

“She was a short sport,” remarked Ethel, now well drawn j 
the story. 2 

“She was. And that’s what’s the matter with the gil 
today. If she had stood by him, he says, he could have fm 
himself for a fresh start. But what she did was to trump 
divorce and leave him flat. He took to loafing round GH 
borrowing where he could, drinking other people's liquye 
going downhill on all fours. I hate to say that of the bom 
I guess from what he told me, that he must have becomes 
much of a bum. : 

“It seems that he was nearly forty and had hit 
as credit or reputation were concerned, when he met 
of a Nevada mining man. She was broke too, but } 
hadn’t made a nick in her spirit—” . 

“How long has your mother been dead?” asked Etheh 
ing that Wilfred had been speaking of his mother, 

“Eleven years now. : She was the kind that puts fi 
man. She sobered Dad up, and after they were marriedg 
him some sort of job in a small packing concern. But? 
she insisted on was that he should go back to Wyomingy 
had first planned, and try it again. Those must have beam 
years for Mother, living on the prairie, fighting off cattlemy 
half starved and trying to take care of a baby.” 7 

Wilfred paused and blew an alcoholic sigh. Ethel look 
at him and wondered how much early malnutrition might 
sponsible for his pinched physique. 4 

“But the old man always said he could swing the gaté 
his way again. And he did. When I was seven years 
came out of the West with about half a State in his pod 
thinks pretty well of himself, you know; it was only tii 
ing that he admitted to me that Mother was responsible 
of his resurrection. She just wouldn’t let him fail. She 
her fingers to the bone, but she held on and never oneg 
the white feather. When the Boss was down, she was@ 
won for him. It broke her health, it killed her, finallyp 
accomplished what she was put in the world to do—t® 
man in the place where he belonged and to keep him t 

“Tt killed her finally,” echoed Ethel Cray, regarding 
employer with a tolerance she had never before felt fora 

“Yes,” said Wilfred. “And her memory—the memory 
she did, seems to be always in the old man’s mind. 
me in this morning simply to warn me against the girl [ 
to marry. ‘She'll be a fair-weather wife,’ he said. ‘She's 
who'll always be asking how much you can give, never @ 
ing her share in the contract. She can find a sucker 0m 
but she’s got to keep out of my family. If you want @ 
the firm, you’ve got to choose a man’s wife. You owes 
me, and you owe it more to your mother.’ ‘And what 4 
wife is a man’s wife?’ I asked. Now, that’s where he 
peculiar thing. ‘There’s just one kind,’ he said, ‘and 9 
kind who, when the time comes, is willing to go through Bale 
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you. 


ILFRED stopped to rub his puzzled little or 
“Now, what did the old man mean by that 

asked, just as if Ethel might know. tai 
It was a crowded minute before she answered t 


uestion. What did old Alky mean by that? She sawm 
sn Bowdin, Senior, stood ‘id what he had endured 
trifling boy with both body and will underdeveloped 
ly he needed such another woman as his mother Ma at 
direct him, look out for him. Even his vices were a 
rowed things from the vicious forces around him, a 
her own grinding and hopeless condition in life, ‘< : 
bition, if you will,—possibly an instinctive feeling 
to be chosen —prompted her to strike out brutally. 
“Wilfred,” she said, unintentionally using his ‘rings I i 
speaking without kindness, “since you've told me Ss 
ask to know, I’m going to say something. ov belli ‘i 
Wilfred sat up, attentive and hurt as 4 small boy 
by his -governess. 





She permitted their escort to polo matches and, rather 
daringly costumed, laughed with them on the beach. 
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“You're a weak, wasteful boy,” she went on, feeling as though 
a voice within were speaking for her. “Your father was right, 
terribly right. He’s built a big fortune round you; and if there’s 
anything in money, it ought to be used to make people better 
instead of worse. How have you been using it? You've gone to 
college to learn a lot of bad habits. You’ve come out thinking 
you were a lot better than your father; as a matter of fact, you 
aren’t fit to shine his shoes—”’ 

“Ethel!” He said this gaspingly, and for the first time she 
began to realize what she had been doing in this impulsive tirade 
of truth. 

“Oh, I know,” she declared, for the tempest was still raging, 
“I'm only your employee. You'll take revenge by firing me, and 
I don’t care. I can find something else, I guess. But I’m going 
to talk—don’t interrupt me. I’ve got a brother in college, work- 
ing like a nigger to buy books, sneaking through back alleys to 
hide his poor clothes. He’s spending dimes where you’ve been 
throwing away gold-pieces, but when he comes out, if he lives 


Week in and week out she read to him, often until after midnight. 
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through the struggle,”"—she stopped just a moment 
thought choked her,—“he’ll come out a serious 
society.” 
_ “I’m not accustomed—” he began, trying to put Offended gj 
into his poor voice. 2 

“I know you're not,” she snapped. “You're only acct 
to highballs and a lot of jolly fools who'll stick by yoy ay 
you how perfect you are so long as your mo holds out i 
you need is just the sort of woman your father describe 
you can find one who'll take that much pains with yoy Yj 
never done a useful thing in your life. I’m through, Tn + 
to work in a-regular office for a retular—” ¢ ; 

She was going to say, of course, “a regular man” by, 
her rage of truth wouldn’t permit that. There fel] an ‘tn 
rassing silence. When he spoke, it was more astonishing { 
an insult would have been. 

“Ethel,” he said in a tone which was melancholy, by 

‘ . ’ ‘ 
gentle, “do you think you would care to—to try?” 

“Try what?” 3 

She looked at him in amazens 
This was truly sudden, 

“I—I care an awful lot 4 

you,” he declared in his lisping | 

a of 

“Don’t talk non 
him up sharply, .“Five minutes 
you wanted to marry am at 
And now you've the nerve to} 
this way to me!” 

It was a luxury for her 
thus scolding the high and might, 
“All right,” he conceded 
“Where did I leave off that iim 
Ethel picked up her 

book. 

“Simeon J. Crossdick, @ 
and Cannon, Boston. Youra 
fifteenth received and would § 
re Omaha purchase of Sepiet 
12th—’ ” 

Ske heard him mumbling th 
sentence of the letter, but her 
were filmy, her throat ‘filling wil 
hysterical, unreasonable desi 
cry. Suddenly she threw dom 
book, and rising, charged toward 
little room where her coat au! 
were hung..... 

Ethel lived through the 
week in and out of her litte’ 
which was two flights over a dil 
tessen store in Brooklyn 
the moment after her imp 
flight from bondage in the # 
offices of Alcis J. Bowdin ams 
she had realized her folly. St 
crossed her Rubicon and founds 
picking indeed on the other § 
She had seen the uselessness. 
plying to the Bowdins for #1 
mendation, and without it ther 
to be found nothing compatable 
the berth she had just left 

During foot-tired _ interval 
tween job-hunts she had time) 
think, and hard necessity av 
thoughts a calculating tum | 
pathetic little wretch W ilfred ht 
good as proposed to her! 
couldn’t she do with the Ba 
money? Clerkly gossip had 0 
that the Bowdins were nd a7 
off as they pretended, that dl ” 
passion for plunging had oo 
once brought their affairs toy 
of embarrassment. Howevts’ 
kept up.a mighty show, 

a big house in town, two of 
the country and drove 3 
motorcars. Wilfred be 
good clubs, (Continued om jt 
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This is the third story in the author's series in which he chron- 
icles the adventures that befell a child of the streets, called “Peewee,” 
on the greatest quest in the world. Nothing finer has ever been 


done by Mr. Mac Harg than these studies of child imagination. 


MATTHEW BEMAN 


By 


WILLIAM MAC HARG 


EEWEE—known on the records of various orphan: ~=3 
and institutional homes for boys as “H. Seabury,’ — 
, name manufactured for him in the Juvenile Court 
Own name was unknown—sat on the unfinished foun- 


in for the new Market Street bridge. 
F may ee were lunching, 

“oly observed several among them who had brought in 
aa, ets more than it seemed likely they could eat. He 
i a cuatly one man devouring a huge chunk of bread. 
Montestable that some of the bread would have to be left; 
Y probable that the man might give what was left 
He had ccnsidered asking for the bread, but had 
might 2rouse opposition; it would be more cer- 

jhe decided, merely to sit close by and watch. 
mS still a large piece of the bread, and the man had 


The laborers engaged 
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eaten nearly all he could. Peewee moved to attract the man’s 
attention. The man looked at him, then looked with satiety back 
to the bread, and threw it into the river. 

Peewee sighed deeply and stood up, to find himself confronted 
by a larger boy. 

“Hungry, kid?” the boy inquired. 

The question wrung a forced reply from Peewee 

“T know where we can eat.” 

Peewee doubtfully surveyed the boy. The inquiry involved 
in this scrutiny. was whether the boy could be an emis- 
sary of Peewee’s father. 

Peewee’s birth had been illegitimate; his father had 
not known that Peewee existed until Peewee’s disreputable 
mother, before she died, had told him. He was wealthy, 
and had social position, and was married to a pretty lady 
whose name before her marriage had been Marion 
Beman. Before Walter Wendell Markyn—which was 
Peewee’s father’s name—and Marion Beman had _ been 
born, there had been a disagreement of some sort be- 
tween their grandfathers; Peewee did not know the full 
nature of this disagreement. He knew, however, that 
the families had opposed his father’s marriage, and had 
sent Marion abroad in the hope that it could be pre- 
vented. She and Peewee’s father, before she left, had 
sworn eternal faithfulness to one another. Her family 
had kept Marion abroad for several years, and Peewee’s 
father had grown hopeless. Then he had met this other 
woman. 

The exact nature of the relation between his father and 
his mother was not plain to Peewee; he comprehended, 
howeveres#™@t it did not do either of them credit. His 
father hau not seen his mother after Marion came back, 

and Marion had never known about her. Peewee did not under- 
stand fully why the scandal of his existence was a threat to Mrs. 
Markyn’s happiness, but he had been made to comprehend that it 
would ruin her life. He had met his father’s wife and worshiped 
her. Something had made her suspect a connection between 
Peewee and his father’s family, and she had questioned him. He 
had not wanted her life to be ruined, and he had lied to her; he 
had created for himself a fictitious name, fictitious parents and 
brothers and sisters who did not exist. 

The knowledge that Mrs. Markyn was inquiring had reached 
Peewee’s father, and he had started search for him. What his 
father would do to him if he caught him, Peewee could not guess. 
He knew that his father wanted to.get rid of the menace of.ex- 
posure which his existence entailed, and Peewee’s acquaintance 
with the police had: informed him of several definite ways of 
getting rid of people. He pictured terrible things which his father 
might do to him; that he had never seen his father, but had only 
been told about him by his mother, increased his fear. To avoid 
him, he had stopped frequenting the streets where he formerly 
had lived, and had kept away from everyone who might know 
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him. He had spent the last two nights under a tarpaulin spread 
over bags of cement where they were building the new bridge, and 
he suspected everyone who looked closely at him as persons who 
might have been sent to find him by his father. 

He had seen this boy examining him first from the dock; five 
minutes later he had detected him scrutinizing him from a ‘pile 
of ironwork intended for the bridge. A thick mist which had 
blown up the river from the lake, and which had made sponges of 
Peewee’s broken shoes and wet rags of the too-large clothing which 
flapped on his short arms and legs, had partly obscured his view. 
But he was certain it was the same boy. 

“Ever hear the name Markyn?” Peewee inquired. 

He did not depend upon the boy’s reply, which in any case 
would probably be no; he observed attentively the boy’s manner. 
He was assured by that that the boy had not heard the name. 

“What you talking about, kid?” the boy retorted. 

Peewee breathed deep with satisfaction. “All right,” he said; 
“let’s go.” 

He climbed up onto the dock, and waited for the boy to desig- 
nate their direction. The boy crossed the railroad tracks to Kinzie 
Street, and there moved east. His indifference whether Peewee 
followed him or preceded him or walked at his side gave further 
indication that he could not be anybody’s agent. 


EEWEE did not connect the fact that he felt tired with 

the fact that he had not had enough to eat; physical 
discomfort he regarded as inseparable from life; it took now only 
the form of an internal anxiety as to how far the boy meant to 
make him go. 

The boy, having traveled a half-dozen blocks on Kinzie, turned 
north on Rush. There were numerous small restaurants on this 
street, at which Peewee looked inquiringly; but he compre- 
hended that if any of these had been their destination, they 
would have been traveling in the alleys; he was not welcome 
at restaurant front doors. When they had gone a full mile north, 
past the point where Rush Street merged into State, the boy again 
turned east and north, and Peewee began to study him with dis- 
turbance. They were on a street of fine houses, which he spelled 
out was “Astor Street,” and the inhabitants of these houses, he 
felt sure, would not extend any courtesies to a small and very dirty 
person like himself. Yet the boy could not be merely taking him 
through ihis neighborhood; it was bordered within sight ahead 
of them by Lincoln Park. He followed the boy doubtfully through 
a narrow passage between two of the houses, and emerged behind 
another dwelling which, Peewee’s immense experience of the backs 
of houses and of areaways and yards assured him, must face upon 
the Lake Shore Drive. He could not remember ever having seen 
a larger house. 

He halted suspiciously to observe the boy. To his amazement, 
the boy pushed open a basement door, and Peewee, bewildered 
by his guide’s temerity, followed him in and looked curiously 
around a large, square hall. The hall, he saw, connected with 
rooms for servants’ uses and with a labyrinth of passages and 
stairs. A very old colored man, dressed in a dark green suit with 
peculiarly obvious buttons, came to one of the doors, at which 
the boy had knocked, and listened to something said to him by 
the boy, and looked inquiringly at Peewee. 

“You're shuah,” the old man asked quaveringly, “that this is 
the right boy?” 

The boy replied something which Peewee could not hear. The 
old man, leaving the door open, shuffled back into the room and 
got some money and gave it to the boy. Peewee darted toward 
the door; but he had not got halfway across the hall when he 
felt the boy clutch him from behind. He at once stood still; 
the futility of struggling with the larger boy was evident. He 
allowed the boy to lead him back to the old man, who put him 
into the room and turned the key upon him. 

He shook nervously, as he clung for support against the door, 
and he had forgotten he was hungry. He was caught, it appeared 
certain, by his father. The trembling in his legs increased, and 
he went to a chair and sat down, He could hear nothing except 
the ticking of a clock, and it occurred to him finally what an 
immense number of times he had heard the clock. He must 
have been here fully half an hour. 

The key at last turned in the lock, and the old servant put in 
his head. 

“Follow me, boy,” he directed. 

Peewee got up tremblingly, and followed the servant up a 
winding stair into another hall—large and luxurious. They 
crossed the hall toward a room with books upon its walls, a library. 
It was here, apparently, that his father was awaiting him; he 


halted in panic, and the old servant pushed him in. 
beating of his heart stopped suddenly and then went ¢ 
The person expecting him in the room was not his fathas 
ceived, but Mrs. Markyn; and her swift scrutiny of hig 
him of some change in their relation. ; 
Had whoever it was that had whispered to her about § 
his father’s family told her something more? It had not 
to him, while he was in panic at expecting to see his fat 
this was not his father’s house; but since that was so. 
she here? Was it she that had had him brought here? § 
on, he noted, a walking-suit and hat, and must theref 
come from outside; she was breathing quickly, as the 
had not come in the motor but on foot. He recalled @ 
hour the old negro had kept him in the room below. Jt 
he thought, that he had been held there while she had 
for. 
To be near his father’s pretty, sweet-faced wife gaye 
always feelings part pleasurable, part painful, which he em 
understand, 


ness came from her as though her clothes were kept whe 
was a pleasant smell. He longed always to have her to 
if she did, he quivered with something like delight, bup 
also a shameful tendency toward tears. 3 


She came impulsively toward him, as the servant left the 


and took his small dirty hands in hers, and seated he 
held him in front of her. He moved spontaneously) 
against her knee and be as near to her as he could, and t@ 
in the sweetness of her presence. 
“You didn’t tell me the truth about yourself!” she acct 
He shuffled one worn shoe upon the other in embarrgl 
and fixed his large blue eyes upon her anxiously. What 
him was not merely that she knew that he had lied to 
whether her discovery of this had involved her lear 
who he was. é 
“Why didn’t you?” she asked. 


He hung his head, not daring in his uncertainty to am : 


at all. 

“You aren’t afraid of me?” 

bie Jo’m.” 

“Then why was it?” Her look, he saw, was strained an 
troubled. “You told me what you said was your nal 
where you lived. I thought perhaps there was something: 
do for you, and so I went there to find out. I found & 
no family of that name.” a 

“Yes’m,” he admitted. No matter what she might @ 
could not, he perceived, satisfy her by another lie. 

“The boys at the children’s bathing-beach where T usé 
you knew you by sight—they’d seen me talking with you 
them I would pay any-boy who brought you here.” 

Why here, he wondered. What was this place? 

“Was any of what you told me true?” 

“No’m.” 

“Then why did you tell it to me?” F. 

He swallowed. His wide experience with agents of chi 
justice had taught him practical methods under questiom 
the safest method in this case was pathos. 
I didn’t know,” he answered pathetically. 

“You mean you haven’t any family!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And you were ashamed to tell me tha ; 

“Yes’m.” As a matter of fact, he had always Beem 
didn’t have .a family, until he met her; but he maimtall 
fully the pathos in his voice. ; 

“What is your real name?” 

“Peewee.” 

“Haven't you any other name than that?” 

“No’m.” 

“You don’t know who your. mother is?” 

The time to lie had come, he decided. ‘“No’m;” he se 

“Or your father?” 4 

“No’m.” 3 

She released him and stood up. Her full lip trembled 
caught it between her teeth. “I thought that, she ¥ . 
herself. “Oh, that is what I thought!” 


7" 


HE did not, he saw relievedly, know who he was; 
S believed his statement that he did not know 28% 


She did not use strong perfumes as the wom 
whom he particularly admired upon the streets, but a fainp 


“T didn’t wal 
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Her suspicion that he had some connection with her family We 


coming: certainty ; j an 
she must if her suspicions were directed toward his ff 


but she did not hate him as he ea} 

















‘Come here,” he ordered harshly. Mrs. Markyn pushed Peewee forward to him, and 
he put his immense hand under Peewee’s chin, turned his small face up and studied it. 
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stead of drawing away from him, she stooped and put her arms 
about him. 

“Do you know why I had you brought here?” she inquired. 

“To ask me.” 

“Yes; but it wasn’t only that. 
promised to take care of you.” 

He stared about in wonder. Institutions were the only ones 
that had ever taken care of him. Was this house an institution 
of some sort? It could not be that, he felt, with such luxurious 
furnishings. It was the most beautiful place he ever had been in. 


There’s some one here who’s 


HE straightened and took his hand. 
you to him.” 

It was a man, then, who was to take care of him. Could it 
be his father? He speculated nervously upon this, as she led 
him across and down the hall to a doorway hung with curtains. 
She drew the curtains aside and pushed him gently in and went in 
with him. 

“Here is the boy,” he heard her say. 

He saw, while he held himself close to her, a small, richly fur- 
nished room where a wood fire was burning; there were pictures 
on the wall in wide gilt frames, and his wet shoes sank almost to 
his ankles in the rug. His gaze, as he appreciated these things, 
stopped with a jerk upon an immense old man seated in a great 
armchair. This old man must be the person she had meant; he 
was the room’s only occupant. His cold, fiercely direct gray eyes 
were fixed intently upon Peewee; his big, imperious mouth and 
square, projecting chin were firmly set; his huge hands grasped 
the elbows of his chair as though even his resting had a sort of 
violence in it. 

His expression as he looked at Peewee changed, the boy per- 
ceived, to startled surprise. 

“Come here,” he ordered harshly. 

Mrs. Markyn pushed Peewee forward to him, and he put his 
immense hand under Peewee’s chin, turned his small face up and 
studied it. The stigma which Peewee must bear throughout his 
life was his amazing likeness to the family of his father. It was 
this which had first excited Mrs. Markyn’s suspicions. He saw, 
used as he was from babyhood to watching faces on the street, 
her meet the man’s queer look courageously; but she had flushed. 
She bent over him as though to hide her embarrassment. 

“Will you stay here with him?” she asked. 

“Ves’m,” he answered promptly. 

“He lives here all alone,” she said. “There’s no one else.” 

He did not need this assurance. He had seen her in this house; 
she probably would come here again. He would have stayed 
with anybody, anywhere, that he might see her. Something of 
what he felt toward her seemed to affect her. Her eyes filled 
with tears, and she impulsively kissed him. 

He quivered, and stared after her in utter absorption as she 
went away. He heard a bell ring somewhere and perceived that 
it was the old man who had rung it, and that it caused a servant 
te appear. 

“Get Burtin,”’ the man directed the servant, “and take him 
and fix him up.” 

The servant went away hastily and returned after a moment 
with the old negro man. Peewee went with them docilely to 
the second floor. They took him into a pretty bedroom there, and 
he did not resist as the negro began to undress him and the other 
man turned on the water in a tub. They lifted him and set him 
in the bath. As they dried him and wrapped him in a blanket, 
the old negro looked at his small, bruised body with interest. The 
inspection seemed to convey some idea to him; he spoke to the 
other servant, who went away and returned with a tray holding 
sweet preserves, bread and tea which was almost milk. Peewee 
ate ravenously, while he sat with the blanket wrapped about him 
and the servant stood by to hand him what he wanted; but it 
interfered a little with his eating to keep his eyes fixed upon 
the man. 

The negro, who had left the room, came back bringing several 
small suits of clothes of varying sizes. Peewee thrilled expect- 
antly. The man held the clothes against him to find out which 
size was right, and the smallest nearly fitted. His pulse quickened 
as they put underclothing on him; he had not had underclothes 
since his last confinement in a home for boys. He held out his 
feet for the stockings and the shoes, and they put his legs into 
knickerbockers and his arms into a shirt with a wide collar. 

The boy he could see in the mirror he had difficulty in believ- 
ing was himself. But when he put his hands into the pockets of 
his new clothes, the boy in the mirror put his in too; and when 
he took them out, the other boy did the same. 


“I’m going to take 
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“I undahstand this is to be your room,” the negro tg 
He stiffened with amazement. He had never had g 
was called his own, or slept in one where many other pe 
not sleeping, and he looked about him with wide eyes, 9 
“Is they anything else you requiah, suh?” the negro 

He shook his head, and followed them dazedly to they 
looked after them as they went away. To be left ale 
room gave him a feeling of possession he had never 
He touched the lace cover on the bed, and went and felp 
objects which he saw; he moved the chairs, then put & 
where they had been. 

He wondered what the other rooms near his were. 
went and looked at them, and then at rooms on other 
was an immense house, he thought, for the man to ii 
alone. Its front windows looked across the Drive andy 
the lake, and its rear windows looked at the backs of g 
Four blocks to north of it and three to west, as nearly ag 
figure, was his father’s house, which he had gone and 
after his mother had given him the address. 4 

He came, in the course of his inspection, to the rg 
the fierce old man sat, and he looked in at him for a¥@ 
the hall; then he went in and sat down. They gazed ap 
ether curiously. e 

“Boy lie to you that brought you here?” 

“Yes sir,” said Peewee. 

“What did you do to him?” 

“Nothing,” Peewee answered. 

“Know what to do when a boy lies to you?” 

“No sir.” 

“Hit him in the eye.” 

Peewee regarded him refleciively. 2 

“You'll do that hereafter?” The old man suggesteds 

“Yes sir.” : 

“That’s right. 
they?” : 

Peewee considered this; very few people indeed had ev 
“No sir,” he agreed. a 

“You care what happens to them?” 

“yes sr.” 

“Why should you, if they don’t care about you? 
they do about that on the Board of Trade?” 

“No sir.” L 
“They don’t care what happens to the other fella 
many a man sitting in his office, broke. Don’t know he 
his rent, don’t know how to feed his wife and kids, tii 
kill himself. On the Floor they throw up their hats, 
other on the back, all join hands and dance around 
they’ve broke him. Understand?” E 
“No sir.” 3 

E was wondering who the old man was. Hei 

posed, since Mrs. Markyn had asked the ol 
care for him, that he must be some member of the Mark 
ily. But he was not sure now about this. The spoon wih 
Peewee had eaten his preserves and the knife with whic ® 
servant had spread the bread had been marked with B. Tit 
had been B in the lace coverlets upon the beds. He would ae 
liked to ask the old man his name, but as the man’s cold, ha 
eyes stared back at him, he was afraid to. 

He backed toward the door, still staring at the man, and wis 
he felt the opening behind him, he backed out through it. Him 
could he find out the man’s name? Would the servants tell bi 
if he asked? Would it be upon the man’s front door? As ke 
moved toward the door to open it and look, he saw upon his 
the library with its shelves of books. In some schools, be I 
called having heard, uys wrote their names into their books. q 
vent in and opened one of the books, which were all new, 
though no one had ever read them. He found a picture PS 
in its front with letters underneath—“Ex Libris, Matthew ao 
“Fx Libris” had no meaning for him, but the name he rec ‘ 

This hard old man, the name explained, was Mrs. = 
grandfather. He warmed excitedly to thirk that she mus ie 
often to her grandfather’s house, and so be vould see her 
What would she think of him when she saw him in his new 
and in shces which had no holes in them? She might, 
first saw him, hardly know him. She had kissed him 
was in his old clothes and dirty; would:’t she surely put ie 
about him again now that he was clean and dress 
She might be coming now. He went to the front win Ow. % 
out a'ong the street in the direction which he thought oe 
would come. FE sat and waited, but she did not come WN 
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At dark the negro, Burtin, came and got him and took him to 
410m downstairs to eat. A servant waited on him, and Burtin 
ola watched; Peewee regarded him reflectively between his 

‘What is a corner?” the boy inquired at last. 

Burtin considered in surprise. “A co’nah?” 

ve you known Mr. Beman a long time?” Peewee asked. 
ave always been with Mistah Beman.” 

Didn't Mr. Beman ever make a corner?” 

urtin appeared to comprehend. ‘‘Mistah Beman done made 
many co'nahs.” 

“7 Markyn-Beman corner,” Peewee suggested. This was all 

ag knew about Matthew Beman; he knew the words, 
walt not know what they meant. 
ao” tS too long ago fo’ you to know about it—yeh, that’s long 


“Then tell me about it.” 
ag Seemed to consider this request and to decide that it 
qt anything he need refrain from telling. 

ah Beman and Mistah Markyn was pahtnahs—this Mistah 
thy $ grandfathah,” he asserted. “One time befoh they weh 
souah pahtnahs, they once both of them weh buying oats. 





“I'm the boy,” Peewee croaked. He saw his father start, then swiftly bend, 
felt his father twist him about so that the street lamp fell upon his face. 


Mistah Markyn came to Mistah Beman and said: ‘Oats ah going 
up; the longah we hold ouah oats, the higheh up they'll go. We'll 
hold ouah oats, and when they get so-high, but not befoh they get 
so-high, we'll sell.’ ‘All right,’ says Mistah Beman. But Mistah 
Markyn sold his oats befoh they got so-high, and nevah said a 
word to Mistah Beman, because he thought the mahket 
wouldn’t buy so many oats. So Mistah Markyn made money 
because Mistah Beman held his oats, but his selling made oats 
go down, and Mistah Beman did’n’t make any. You undehstand?” 

Peewee did not understand, but he comprehended that if he 
admitted that, he might not hear anything more. “Sure,” he 
prevaricated. 

“Long afteh that—yeahs afteh that—Mistah Beman and Mis- 
tah Markyn came to be pahtnahs. Mistah Beman aint nevah 
forgot about the oats. He don’t evah fo’get what’s done to him; he 
remembahs, and remembahs, and remembahs. And Mistah Beman 
and Mistah Markyn sta’ted out to co’neh wheat togetheh. They 
done bought and bought and bought till Mistah Markyn thought 
they had all the wheat into a co’neh. But they couldn’t be any 
co’neh, because Mistah Markyn didn’t know that Mistah Beman 
was selling while he bought—selling Mistah Markyn Mistah 
Markyn’s own wheat ovah and ovah. (Continued on page 170) 
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They sat down to talk, the old General a gray tenderness, his mind on the past. 


By OPIE READ 


The story so far: 


us back to another Reconstruction period, the days ing, Mississippi. It starts for Stepho on the steamer Bumblebee 


Ww 
just after the Civil War: the father of Virgil Drace, this morning. And so shall we!” Soitle 
a young Ohioan, had been murdered by guerrillas under command page.” 
of one Stepho la Vitte, who had also carried off a young woman CHAPTER VI “Whe 
of the village and her child. After the death of Virgil’s mother, . ; fellow-s 
some years later, the young man journeyed to New Orleans, seek- N hour later Drace sat with Shottle on the deck ot & noble 
ing revenge upon the criminal and heping to learn the fate of the A the Bumblebee, watching the ever-changing pa defense 
kidnaped woman, daughter of a neighbor. On the journey Drace rama of the Mississippi and musing upon thes If you 
picked up a quaint character, one Liberty Shottle, who became a_ den shifting of his quest. we pany th 
sort of fidus Achates. “Liberty,” asked Drace presently, “how far up 1s this Far him as 

In New Orleans Drace met again a young woman with whom  num’s Landing? Do you recall it?” , time, 
he had become smitten on the boat—and learned she was the “Yes,” said Liberty. “I know this river. Farnum’ Laas inducen 
daughter of La Vitte! He also became involved in a carpetbagger is—by golly!” he exclaimed, breaking off, ‘““Farnum’s Landing “Pog. 
riot, saved a man from lynching—and got himself ordered out of the next stop below Bethpage’s Landing! And General th 
town for his pains. But in the hour’s grace given him he obtained page is my uncle! We'll go there.” +n afraid there ii 

a clue to La Vitte’s dwelling-place; for Shottle, visiting a wine “But,” said Drace dubiously, “he’s not my uncle, and Pm 4 


dealer said to be a friend of La Vitte’s glimpsed a case of wine it would be intruding somewhat on his hospitality to— 
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‘Nothing of the sort,” averred Liberty. “Any friend of mine 
uld be doubly welcome. You can’t know much about the Gen- 
ie Taming now, but he used to be the. most remarkable char- 
‘et in a quiet way, along the River. And when I tell you about 
. ‘Virgil you'll laugh. Before the war he was professor at 
ee a little college up in the scrub-oak country. — He en- 
tered the army as a colonel and came out as a brigadier.” 

“q don’t see anything to laugh at in that. ; 

“No, but wait. He had considerable money, and at times used 
to come down to New Orleans to enjoy himself. On one occa- 
son he lost all his money at roulette. 

“gril nothing to laugh at. 

‘No? All the property he had with him was a bodyservant, a 
Guinea negro named Dip. So what does he do? He says to the 
proprietor of the gambling-house: ‘I wish to play this negro, sir. 
‘All right; I'll take off the limit and let you play him. How 
much is he worth?’ says the gambler. ‘I don t want to play his 
value in‘money, but him, I tell you,’ says the General. ‘Say the 
yord, and I'll bet him on one of these numbers. He had been 
losing every bet, and the proprietor knew that it would be safe. 
% he says: ‘All right, go ahead.’ : 

“The General wasn’t sober; so he calls the darky and says: 
‘Dip, stand here with your forefingers on number twenty, right 
tere’ The darky did so, and they turned the wheel, everybody 
bughing. Well, sir, if twenty didn’t win, the world is a puff- 
ball! Won, and the owner of the place turned pale! He 
knew that he’d have to pay or close up his house. So he 
ays: ‘All right, get at his value, and I'll pay the bet. 

Value!’ cries the General, ‘I didn’t bet his value, but 
lim, I want thirty-five Guinea negroes. Size them up 


“What a farce!” commented Drace. 
“Was it? Well, I reckon not. They had to go out 
and buy thirty-five Guinea negroes. It took 
quite a while, but the General waited. And 
when they had all been sized up, the General 
went up the River, with his thirty-five Guinea 
negroes trailing behind him.” 
Now Drace could see the picture of it, and 
he laughed. This was the man he was going to 
visit! 
The Bumblebee was jointly owned and op- 
erated by Major Pewitt and a young fellow 
tamed William Hawkins. It was a fine 
steamer, but while it was cunningly masked as 
a public carrier, Shottle was quick to discover 
that it was in truth a nomad gambler, profuse 
in entertainment that taxed not the giver. 
But the entertainment sought by this pelican, 
as the gamesters termed Shottle, was not of 
wine from France, the fish-egg from Russia or 
venison from America’s native woods, but 
gades, hearts, diamonds and clubs. And 
while the Bee still lay at the wharf, breathing 
ly and blubberously through her nostrils, 
Shottle had put in operation a quickly contrived 
“touch,” presenting himself to Major Pewitt 
before he had taken the time 
to introduce his friend to that 
well-known character. 
Now, however, Major Pe- 
witt strolled up; and Shottle, 
keen to get to the gaming- 
lable, introduced Pewitt to 
lace and then a moment 
later himsel slipped away. 
fare on our way to visit 
itle’s uncle, General Beth- 
page, explained Drace. 
il t, my old friend and 
tlow-soldier Bethpage! Never 
€t man drew sword in 
hone what he conceived to be right. 
you like a genial atmosphere and a com- 
fay that hever tires, you will remain with 
fine” long as possible and still too short a 
wie earnestly hope that you may find 
poet to settle among us.” 
ih ey i may. I like the River. I 
ve study of character. In character 
. all history, all philosophy, all—” 
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“Just so,” the Major agreed. “And we have some remarkable 
characters here, sir, and some of the most beautiful women in 
the world; to seme people it may appear a little singular, but 
interesting character among men always develops in an atmosphere 
producing beauty among women.” 

“And naturally, Major, you are acquainted with both char- 
acters and beauty. And by the way, did you ever meet an old 
fellow—let me see, what is his name? Oh, I think they call him 
Stepho—something. Oh, yes—La Vitte?” 

The Major cleared his throat and gently laid his hand on 
Drace’s shoulder. 

“My young friend, they have told you about the most im- 
placable and desperate of men, sir. I know the man, and while 
nature did not intend—and I beg your pardon for what might 
seem a want of modesty—that I should fear any human being, 
yet I confess to an occasional uneasiness in the presence of old 
Stepho la Vitte. I have never had any words with him—that 
is, strained words; but if I should, I’d await no move on his part 
but shoot him instantly. Ha, I wish you to meet my dear young 
friend and much esteemed partner William Hawkins.” 

Drace was much taken with Hawkins, his quiet manner, his 
athletic mold, and passed some time with him in talk, the Major 
having given to Hawkins a scheming wink. 

The boat was now fluting her ruffled way up the river. At a 
table beneath a great shaded lamp, Shottle sat, not alone, not 

staring into vacancy but into the 

expressionless countenances of 

men merciless in vivisection. 

Luck at first had cajoled him, 

let him swell the fifty he had 

obtained to near five hundred, 
but a yelldw-looking 
swab of whiskers en- 
tangled with him and 
leeched him .down to 
twenty-five. Shottle 
looked at him, his cater- 
pillar eyebrows, heard 
his slight hacking cough, 
his request for a glass 
of ice-water and said to 
himself: 

“One of these days I 
may have a chance to 
set fire to you as I 
would any other patch 
of dead grass.” 

Slowly and with an 
economy painful for him 
to practice, Shottle with 
many ups and downs 
built up again toward 
two hundred; but at 
length in the afternoon 

an old citizen who sat 

“I might get high and who looked like 

pre ri Ee a steer, hooked with him 

and tum him and horned him broke. 
overto thelaw, 

bs ead Shottle came stum- 

bling over the door-sill 

of the Texas and found 

Drace in conversation 

with Major Pewitt and 

William Hawkins. With 

a wink the Major en- 

joined a humorous sil- 

ence, and mutely they 

sat attendant on the 

loser’s mood.  Shottle 

sat down, took out a 

card, wrote on it, put 

the card back into ‘his 

pocket, tapped his teeth 

with the pencil, spoke: 

“T have just. written a 
resolve, and whenever I 

do, it becomes a.law of my bé@ing. It has 
just been enacted and recorded that never 
again on this earth am I to bet another 
cent. I may go to. houses where there are 
card-parties, but never again am I to shuffle 
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a deck. My career as a fool is ended Who was it that 
wrote, ‘If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again?’ A prison- 
sentence would be too good for:the hatcher of such a fallacy. 
If at first you find you're wrong, quit. That’s my course for 
the future.” 

“T congratulate you. 
inquired. 

“T will drag a surveyor’s chain and squint at the landscape. 
I'll lug a tripod and eat a raw turnip in the wind. Or, if com- 
pelled to be humbler, I can curry horses.” 

“And bet some fellow that youll have your horse curried 
first,” said the Major. 

With his pencil Shottle slowly tapped his teeth. 

“The first squirt of cold water generally comes from one as 
much afflicted as yourself. But no matter. Cold water chills, 
but at the same time it cleanses. And from this time on, gen- 
tlemen, Liberty Shottle, the vague and unreal, will become the 
obvious and the actual. If I had a thousand dollars right now, 
I wouldn’t bet that the sun will rise to-morrow. Oh, there is 
such a thing as redemption.” 


But what are you going to do?” Drace 


CHAPTER VII 


BOUT four o'clock in the afternoon the Bumblebee 

passed Farnum’s Landing, and later touched at Beth- 
page Landing. From the crest of the high embankment was an 
endless view of spreading cane-fields. The General’s house stood 
in the midst of old trees near half a mile from the river. Leading 
from the landing was a road in the perpetual shade of low- 
branching live oaks. Along the road wild poppies blazed in patches 
of sunlight, and in the shade glowed with the color of darker 
blood: In clumps of feathery grasses insects sang, while from 
everywhere came the low and drowsy murmur of the cane. 

Drace was enchanted with the scene, the sweet air. Beside 
him Shottle long-legged his way, his neck stretched out. 

“Yonder comes Uncle Howard, the General,” he said. 

Toward them, with a slow but with firm and emphatic step, 
came a tall, spare, erect old gentleman; and as he drew nearer, 
Drace saw that he wore a mustache and whiskers trimmed neatly 
down to a sharp point. The soldier within him predominated, 
the professional soldier, who often is gentler and more kindly 
than the volunteer. Shottle hailed him, and he quickened his pace. 

“Well, well, Liberty Shottle! Welcome, sir; and your 
friend—” 

“Uncle, this is Virgil Drace, my best friend.” 

The old man straightened, held out both his hands and made 
Liberty’s friend welcome most hospitably. 

Now they walked toward the house, the General with his hand 
on Drace’s arm. Over ‘the yard fence poured a stream of hounds, 
and an old ’possum-dog “barked up” Shottle as if he had treed. 
The double hallway doors stood open. The General conducted 
Drace into the library, a room that looked big enough for a ten- 
nis-court. Then he hastily withdrew, and Shottle spoke: 

“Gone to find Aunt Tycie. You'll like her. No hickory-tree 
sap is any sweeter than her disposition. She was a Shottle, my 
father’s young sister. She’s young, as I told you. And she 
looks younger now than when she married. Did you ever notice 
that when a young woman marries an old fellow, she always tries 
to look younger? Here they are.” 

Aunt Tycie was good-looking, brown of hair, and with a 
manner of winning gentleness. Her voice was soft, and though 
she could not subdue, if ever she strove, the coquetry with which 
nature endowed her eyes, yet she was honest with herself, and 
in act and voice was devoted to the General. In as auntly a 
fashion as she could, she held up her lips to Shottle that he might 
bend down and touch them cool, and she greeted Drace with the 
utmost kindness. Then they sat down to talk, the old General a 
gray tenderness, his mind in the past and bowed over what one 
might have thought his own fault, the error of a time that 
wrenched hearts awry. 

Presently the great plantation-bell on a tower in the yard 
rang time for the evening meal. The General arose, and bowing 
to his wife, gracefully offered her his arm. To Drace it was a 
pretty ceremonial, and he contrasted it with the more brusque 
customs of everyday life in the North. 

At the table in a room that looked like a hall, with great 
fireplace and carved sideboards, and with portraits and a French 
bronze of Washington, Bethpage flowed with humorous pleasan- 
try. He joked with Lib, and Drace could see that he was fond 
of his nephew. He complimented his wife, took up a rose lying 
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beside his plate, walked around and hooked its thorn int ber : 
He sat down, admiring her; and smiling, she began to talk 
the happiness of her home, the ease of her life: and Tim 
not wonder at it, with a hundred negroes at her call, S 

When an opportunity offered, Drace inquired of the @ 
as casually as possible, if he knew anything of an‘ 
named Stepho la Vitte, who was reputed to live sop ‘5 
the vicinity. 2. 

The General seemed somewhat surprised at the ingur 
“Yes,” he said, “I know something of him. And I beh ve ther 
are rumors that he is sometimes seen across the River hen 
During the war he was a guerrilla and cast much blamegn i 
Confederacy. I met him once, after the war—near your faith: 
house, my dear. My mules were tired, and I had halted inj 
shade to let them rest, when up came two men: one put his havi 
on the wheel of my buggy and said that my mules were fist: 
they had been stolen from him. I laughed, but meantime} iy 
the muzzle of a pistol between his eyes. He didn’t flinch y 
wink. He looked at me and said that he may have madeam 
take. I told him I thought he had. Then, taking his tag 
my wheel, he bowed himself back and said that he would Sem 
again, to apologize. But I haven’t seen him since.” 

In the evening how still and sweet was the air! Prom & 
quarters came the weird drone of the negro’s chant, for i 
habit of the slave had not fallen with his chain. In the pare 
Aunt Tycie sang, in this house a custom to be dreaded by: 
learned ear; but Drace’s ear was not learned; Shottle’s was asa 
oyster-shell clapped to his head; and in music the General epi 
not distinguish intention from accomplishment. It was 4 songd 
love, “Hast Thou No Feeling to See Me Kneeling?” and whens 
last note had found a dark corner wherein to die, Drace 
her to sing it again. She gave him a grateful look; the¢ 
smiled at him; and as the song began again to mourn ifs wy, 
Shottle said to himself: 

“If Providence will lend virtue to a scheme, that will cost yw 
money, Virgil. Came here to rest after going through more thu 
Stonewall Jackson could stand, and this is what I get! Ob, ifs 
respectable and ought to be endured, and so is a casket line 
with satin, but it doesn’t suit me. Lord, but this atmosphers 
unsympathetic!” 

If you have patience to wait, bedtime always comes; histoy 
is strewn with bedtimes. It came slow-footed for Shottle bit 
quickly enough for Drace, with his nerves of steel wire, Asi 
how delighted he was with his room, a museum of antiquily,: 
great four-poster bedstead with a canopy heavy enough to have 
served as deadfall to some medieval giant. A chair that lookel 
like the oaken throne of an ancient Briton, a wardrobe whertit 
Bluebeard might have hanged his wives, a rough-hewn manit: 
piece remindful of a beetling cliff—these were featured in tt 
light of a hanging lamp big enough to turn the ashes of act 
mated dragon. 


E te night was warm, and through the windows the # 
came cool and lulling from the Gulf; but Drace lay uti 
daybreak before he slept, and when he awoke, the noontime 
was ringing. A negro knocked to tell him that dinner was tet. 
The General and Tycie were seated, but Shottle was not at 
table with them; and following Drace’s look of inquiry, 
explanation from the General: ; 

“T gave him the five hundred dollars that he was to pul® 
with the five hundred furnished by you to be invested initiative) 
in that’ cotton-bagging factory at Vicksburg, and he took an ei 
boat for that city. I think it a fortunate thing for the South that 
they discovered a wild plant, a sort of jute really better for max 
ing ropes and bagging than either flax or hemp. I had seen “4 
ing about the discovery, but I am not a very close reader of : 
newspapers. But Shottle assures me that this wild jute @ 
grown on the poorest land and that it needs no tending. “4 
naturally cautious, Virgil, and I did not myself invest, but 
ing your judgment in the matter, I loaned Liberty five h 
When do you expect active operations toward building 
factory?” 

Tycie forestalled Drace’s answer: thing 

“Oh, I am sure it will succeed, and it will be a seed” 
especially for Liberty. He has tried rey ee ° 
energies haven’t been properly directed. And he 1s § 

She was So confides so hopeful fr a luckless bees. % 
Drace played protecting villain. to Shottle’s purposes. 

“Well, 1 don't know exactly when they are to begin work, ba 
soon, I trust.” } , 

She gave him a grateful look for his trust, n0W F 
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“Monsieur, how foolish to come! If you do not go now, in a short time you will die.” 


assured of Shottle’s useful future. But the General did not 
appear to be easy in his mind, and a little later while he and 
a Were walking about the yard, beneath the big trees, he 
telerred again to the investment. 
a from it, but the old gentleman cornered him with a question. 
wap ant the truth. Did Liberty lie to me?” 
‘Yes sir, he did.” 
; z began to think so the moment he left me. Well, it is a 
aad thing, that when he is with me, I believe in him, but the 
ike € Is gone, my faith has gone with him. I have had 
xperience with men, Mr. Drace, in the army and elsewhere, 
> « Topady nephew is the most—I don’t know how to define 
fe aa Te thank you for protecting him in the presence of my 
that’ felt regret that I may have seemed in doubt. But Drace, 
Ow makes me angry with myself. Confound him, he 
convinces me at times that I have no stability of char- 
» And yet I am fond of him. I am always glad to see him 
d let me say that he illustrates one truth very clearly— 


Drace would have shuffled- 


that ability consists mostly in the fervor with which we go at a 
thing. I suppose he has cost you considerable.” 

“Oh, not very much. I am fond of him too, and I believe he 
is going to be of much help to me.” 

“Well, I’ve lost five hundred this morning, but I can stand it. 
I have ordered the mules hitched up, and am going to drive with 
you about the plantation. I am going to show you a government 
here in the delta.” 


\ ) 7 {TH its groups of cabins that formed a village, with 

its mill where the sap was crushed from the cane and 

boiled into crude sugar to be sacked and sent to the refinery, 
with its railroad-tracks running out into the fields, its many 
barns, stables, crossroads and embankments, General Beth- 
page’s plantation was a civic state in miniature. Unlike many of 
the cotton-plantations, these monster sugar-farms did not oppress 
the sight with signs of shiftlessness and hurried waste. In these 
seemingly endless levels there were no fields ribbed with gullies, 
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but all an expanse of teeming fertility. The General’s planta- 
tion had come to him as rather a late inheritance. He had done 
his theoretic speculation as a professor at college, had set up his 
military eagle in the active field, and now he was more than con- 
tented to spend his days in his quiet home, the castlelike old 
house of yellow brick among the trees. 

During the drive the old gentleman was talkative, sometimes 
with the school-man’s hesitating precision, but more often as the 
free companion, agreeable rather than discursive. Drace evinced 
in everything a keen interest, but it was not real. His heart was 
not with him. It was in New Orleans, in a narrow street where 
boards were nailed across a door. 

“My son,” said the general with the freedom of an old man, 
“TI suppose you have settled as to the young lady who is to be 
your wife.” 

“Oh, yes—that is, not exactly.” 

“Ah, in that take your time, but not too long a time. I believe 
it better for a man to marry early, sir. I waited too long. It 
was a risk, but in my case favored by fortune. Love is the 
mighty pulse of the world, sir, but look that you choose a com- 
panion. Don’t let a handsome face turn your head. I take it, 
however, that you are of too sturdy a character to permit mere 
beauty to flash you blind. Mrs. Bethpage, as you know, is a 
handsome woman, but she has a remarkable mind, sir—a most 
astonishing mind. It is not alone her intuition, for that you might 
naturally expect, but it is her absorbing intellect. Now, the 
young lady you are to marry is—” 

“Ts all right, sir,” Drace prosaically obstructed him. 

“I am glad to hear that, but I might have known it.” _ 

_ In the evening when the General had been called into his busi- 
ness-office, Drace sat in the family room with the “astonishing 
mind.” 

“Tt was none of the world’s business, Mr. Drace, that I mar- 
ried a man older than myself,” Tycie told him. “I could have 
waited, as a very dear friend of mine, Lucy Saunders, is waiting, 
but the General offered me his noble heart, and I accepted it. 
And now they tell me that she is likely to marry old Josh 
Mortimer.” 

“I am acquainted with Miss Lucy and old Josh.” 

“Oh, you don’t say so! I am so glad. But it would be a pity 
for her to marry old Josh. She 
is so bright. I don’t mean as to 
his age. Love is not a matter 
of years, but of—what shall I 
say? Of soul. And a man’s 
soul does not die simply because 
his hair turns gray. I maintain 
that, and I don’t care what the 
world says. Don’t you agree 
with me?” . 

“Oh, yes,” said Drace. 

From what he had been able 
to gather from the General and 
by talking in seeming idleness to 
boatmen and to men along the 
River, Drace confirmed the in- 
formation snatched by Shottle 
from the label on the French- 
man’s wine-case—namely that 
old Stepho had a haunt some- 
where in the neighborhood. A 
shrewd old negro had said that 
the outlaw lived in the swamp, 
in a house built of periwinkle 
shells. On the opposite shore, 
and several miles below the General’s home, 
there lay a great wood of cypress and a 
thick tangle of salt cedar, a sort of ever- 
glade, a marsh with hundreds of knoll- 
islands here and there rising among the 
bayous. Here was indeed an outlaw’s para- 
dise, for Drace was told that not nearly all its lanes and crooked 
byways of brown water had been explored. Herein he began his 
search for old Stepho, day after day penetrating farther and 
farther into this moss-hanging wild. He did not confide in Gen- 
eral Bethpage, for his mission was sacred unto himself alone, 
and by himself alone must it be accomplished. 

“I might invite help, seize him and turn him over to the law, 
- and the law might hang him,” he mused on one of his excur- 
sions into the swamp. “But justice on the part of the law 
would not be revenge on the part of a Drace. No, I'll do this 
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all myself. I will hang him up, with two cards on his bre 
and let the law find him. But first I must learn from him 
fate of Mary Walton—if possible discover if that paper giver 
by her husband was ever found.” a 
At his feet in the canoe lay a rope, one end of it a hanms 
noose, and he smiled at it, grim and firm of faith. Sometims 
canoe would stall in the carpet of scum. But he forced hig 
through into a narrow and unobstructed channel. Now he 
dled swiftly. In front of him a great alligator arose and 
the canoe grazing his scaly back. With a shriek great bird 
flapping low, their long legs stretched out behind them. 
was armed with a revolvér, but did not wish to fire it. 
warning him. When he ceased for a time to paddle, how 
everything was! ’ 
The adventurer liked to feel that no one had ever been’ 
before. But now suddenly something caught his eye, 
green tangle on a low bank he saw a pole with wires s 
a sort of gate. The wires were covered with vines, trained 
them. But for what purpose, here in this brushy tangle? 
caught hold of a weed and pulled the canoe up closer, 
of the pole; and now he found a lower slat to which thes 
were also attached. Farther along he discovered a sort ¢ 
attached to a snag almost hidden by briers. a 
“I'll open this gate and see what lies beyond,” he mused, { 
ing the canoe back to the other end. He pulled at the pole 
it yielded. The gate opened, and through the weeds 
peared to have been bent by the passing of a boat, he § 
narrow channel. 3 
It was easy enough to shove through the weeds and te 
the new canal. Soon it broadened, winding about amon 
enormous cypress trees. Now he came upon a wideni 
looked like a millpond, except that in the midst of it are 
island of tall cane. It was an attractive sight, and he) 
paddling, to look. Slowly he drifted toward the island's | 
He took hold of a cane-root and pulled the nose of the 
hard into the bank. Then he got out, parting the stiff and! 
born cane in a shade as dense as night. But now through 
parting hallway he could see sunlight beyond, and knew thal 
was about to come into an open space. And out into it he 
with a start; for there, a few feet from the edge of the fring 
cane, stood a small house made of minute shells cemented 
winkles. Its roof was of thatch, the long rushes gathered 
the swamp; and about the door was a cypress vine, its red Big 
dazzling in the sun. And then a bended cane Drace held” 
crushed in his hand, for through the door and out beneath 
vine came the barbaric rose maid, Nadine la Vitte. ’ 


- 


CHAPTER VIII 


HE did not take fright when she saw him. _ She wa 
startled, but did not run into the house; she stood 
dazed, her marvelous eyes in wide stare. Slowly he came for- 
ward, gazing, his hat in his hand. He dropped the hat, stooped, 
caught it up and now stood before her. 
If she were agitated, he could not discover it. She 
stood where the red blooms brushed her brow. He 
y held forth his hand, and slowly she shook her head 
“Monsieur, how foolish to come! If you do not 
go now, in a short time you will die. My father 
He will shoot you. I should like it not to see yo 
dead, you are so brave. My father he will think you 
come for him.” 
“But I will tell him that I did not. I—” : 
He moved nearer, but with her hand raised, palm toward him, 
she motioned him away. : 
“You do not know what you talk. Nothing could you tell him. 
for the gun fire, and you will be no more. Please go away 20% 
“Oh, it is because you want to get rid of me.” 
“No, no, no. It is not that: I like you much. You ates 
brave—and handsome. - It is because I fear for you. My father 
would be angry to have me talk with a Northern man. 
now, and for my sake, come no more.” Fe 
“Mr. Boyce,” said Drace then, “is he not a Northern mam = 
She shot a sudden startled look at him. “Mr. Boyce—bit 
is my father’s friend. My father expects me to mary 
Boyce. And if my father should come back and find me 
talking with you, he would— Please, Mr. Drace, go at once, 
before it is too late. See, the sun is almost set. The stats 
Oh, wont you 
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soon, and then through the cane he come. 
be kind to me and go at once!” 






The Panther overwhelmed him with congratulations on his escape and boasted of the triumph of the proletariat. 


BEYOND THE .DESERT 


By ALFRED:NOTES 


Illustrated by 
CHARLES H. TOWNE 


HERE is only one Painted Desert, and it belongs 
to Arizona ; but all the desert region of western 
a . America deserves the hint of beauty in that name. 


q Perilous to §0 astray in that region. The wanderer who loses 


May never find them again. The distant mesas, 
tocky'table-lands, faceted like jewels, darken and smolder 
ery change of the sky. The lilac facet turns to amethyst, 

yst to violet, the violet to lilac again; and with every 


i color the landmarks alter. Forms change, as if the 


: idscape were the softest of cloud-stuff. It is danger- 
Ag ead m a land where the cavern of shadow quietly 
4 delicate blue pyramid, cut and polished like a jewel 


2 ahd-of Nature herself, or where the broken gray rocks 


*®, 


las with 


a blue sky-line become an enchanted garden of orange and 
on'in the middle of a gray’ plain. 


a 2 vivid sense of this peril that, as dawn broke over, 
a September day, a gaunt, disheveled man who had 


been resting at the foot of a giant cactus rose to his feet and 
turned, staring at the ring of the horizon all round him as a 
sailor looks for the first’ glimpse of land. His own black shadow, 
stretching far to the west through the goblin shadows of the 
cactus, was the only sign of life that he could see in all that tawny 
waste. Eastward the dawn had dappled the ledges of the blue 
mesas with a red that seemed to smoke like spilled blood in the 
beginnings of the heat-haze. The color was repeated in a blood- 
stained strip of cotton that bandaged the man’s left-arm, and in 
another discarded strip on the ground at his feet. 

In his white drill trousers and cotton shirt, open across the chest 
where he had ripped away the strips. for the bandage, James Baxter. 
cut a very strange figure against that lonely background. His 
lean face, under its dark mane of hair, was that of an educated _ 
man, but a man born for rebellion—one of those flaming creatures 
who shy at hard facts as an untamed mustang will shy at a 
wheelbarrow. Like most of his kind he had Celtic blood in him, 
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and his dark eyes were equally quick to blaze with anger or to there, he knew, there were little wayside settlementsy 
soften to beauty and tenderness. He could talk of killing or the workmen, amongst whom he might count on finding $j 
devastation of cities in one moment, and in the next, a spirit as_ with his particular branch of crime. He might eyep: 
innocent as that of a child or any other wild creature would smile steal a ride on a freight-train and get into California, | 
at you. It was not until he was actually on his feet, with ¢ 
How far he had wandered during the night Baxter did not know. of carrying out this plan, that he was faced by anothe 
A little before sunset on the previous evening, when the train in of a maddening simplicity. He had got the points of 
which he was being conveyed as a prisoner had been held up in now, and he knew that the railway ran roughly from 
the desert by a freight-wreck ahead, his warders had allowed him But he did not know whether the line lay to the now 
to stretch his legs with the rest of the passengers. They had of him! He tried to remember on which side of the 9 
taken it for granted that the surrounding desert eliminated all been taken out by his warders, and whether the engi 
hope of escape, even for an I. W. W. leader. Baxter had seized to his left or to his right as he escaped. His dive ume 
a favorable moment, dived under the train and confused his memory in just those essential particy 
sprinted through the cactus. He was in far more he puzzled over them, the more uncertain he beeg 
better training than his pursuers; it was only , was nothing for it but to try and retrace his footstepgs 
ten years since he had carried away the long- me matter, since he had walked at random for hours, a 
distance honors at a California college, and he and now on ledges of rock; but he might be able to@ 
had always kept himself fit. He had been pur- general direction. The thought of failure was too g 
sued hotly, not only by his warders but by a The direction of the footprints in the sand was pig 
number of passengers, yelping in the excitement. for a time, as he retraced them due north. Then he 
of the chase. Once, as he looked back, he had ; he was bearing to the east, until the long shadow that 
even thought that he saw a figure on a horse. : traveling at his left side was now flung straight behim 
It was possible, for he remembered seeing a a few more minutes he was bearing south, with his shade 
horse put into the train at a wayside station. ing away to the right; and in yet another half-hour 
He had watched its owner—a lanky Western . lowing his own black image on the sand due wa 
girl—feeding it with sugar. But there must with the sweat breaking out upon him, he g 
have been a delay before anyone thought of 4 under a giant cactus; for he saw a double sem 
a mounted pursuit. It was far away behind 7 prints ahead of him: he had come back to 
him, and the quick-falling night soon blotted , point again. i 
it out altogether. A series of broken rocks Pi His wanderings last night must have been éf 
helped him to get away completely, with : complete circle. There was the slight hollow # 
nothing worse than the slight bullet- ; where he’ had rested under the cactus, and 
wound in his forearm which he had re- We stained bandage that he had discarded. Of cour 
ceived in the first minute of his flight. P missed some point where the footprints broke off 
His one idea, all through the night, direction, probably over rocky ground, where 
had been to plunge as far as possible left no trace. He set off again—and a second @ 
into the sheltering heart of the desert, painful searchings, he found himself back at hig 
to put mile after mile of its starlit point. 
mystery between himself and _ his All this affected him queerly—with that 
pursuers; and here at: dawn he was having passed through it all before in somey 
lost as hopelessly as a man who existence, the sensation which scientists tell us 
should cut himself adrift from an , mysterious in its origin than Jim Baxter's cifa 
ocean liner halfway across the Atlan- y Perhaps it was the slight shock of the sensation) 
tic in an open boat. a tracted him at precisely the most important 
He had not been entirely without round, as a conjurer distracts the attention of Big 
foresight in preparing for his escape. at the critical moment. Behind the cactus thet 
Passengers on the transcontinental aw stretch of firm ground that took no impressioli 
trains are often as heavily Ag prints. On the other side of this, fifty yards aw 
loaded with gifts of prov- ’ : 7 had explored it, Baxter would have come upon anoul 
ender as those on an At- . as of footprints leading due south; for the railway 
lantic liner, and before . , ‘ south of him. The simple fact that the divergem 
Baxter dived under the 27 io the circle occurred at his starting-point, prevent 
train he had carefully i ‘ from looking for it on his return. He sat down® 
noted and seized a basket — , back to the cactus and tried to think out his best 
belonging to a _ plump ae « He had not even the slightest instinctive prefer 
Episcopal clergyman. On 4 with regard to the direction he should choose. He 
the other side of the train ‘ : think it out, with a view to possible failure on his first 4 
some of the passengers é At the outside, the railway could not be more than thitty 
were preparing to open the north or south of him, probably not nearly so much, 1 
some bottles of drinking- > for all his detours. If he struck for the south at his firsta 
water. He had snatched Y i he ought to cover that distance in twelve hours. Thea, 
two of these and thrust * 2 were no sign of the railway, it would be certain that it@y™ 
them into the basket as a : north of him, probably not more than sixty miles distal’ 
he ran. He found, on a ey would mean, allowing for-rest, at least three days and mi 
examining the  clergy- ee walking is a difficult business in the desert country. By# 
man’s property this morn- e al ing his strength in every way, taking things quietly during 
ing, that it included a x and putting on speed at night, he thought he should B® 
Camembert cheese, _ six ! do it. His supplies would last him for that time, if he 
large Bartlett pears, a box «ayy, steer a straight course. A memory came to him from™ 
of crackers, three slabs of well, tale. He took a silver dollar from his pocket and t 
milk chocolate, a bunch [| have ‘. : the air. He would leave the decision to his gods. 
of grapes and part of a come — Heads north. Tails south. It was at any rate 
Los Angeles Sunday news- an oF ~ “T20¢ that he would strike the right course at his first attem 
paper. Death Valley. ’ it was. He rose to his feet cheerfully and strode off a 
He had lost his bear- leaving the railway farther behind him at every Stri@®s 
ings. completely during the night.. It was not till daybreak that he At the end of that day Baxter was beginnmg to i 
knew east from west again. The fever of his flight would have sure that he had taken the wrong direction, for he 28% 
prevented him from steering by the stars, even if he had known rapidly and steered a far straighter course than on © 
enough about it—and he did not. There was only one course to night, but it grew dark before he was quite cre 
take now, and that was to try and strike the railroad again. If afraid of going astray again after nightfall, and as soot ‘ 
he could find it, he might follow it after dark, westward. Here and his bearings, he stopped, took his first rations from ee 











He knelt there wondering at the hostility the mere mention of her name would once have 
aroused in him. . . . The recumbent figure stirred slightly, and Baxter heard a faint cry. 
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and prepared to sleep. 
But for a long time sleep 
refused to visit him. 
His allowance of food 
and water had been too 
small. When at last he 
dropped off into a light 
doze, it was troubled 
with dreams—the faces 
of his old associates, 
his arrest and wander- 
ings, endless wanderings 
through desert circles 
that always brought him 
back to one awful gro- 
tesque cactus with a 
black, hunched shadow 
squatting at its foot, like 
a mocking goblin. .... 
The faces of the people 
in the train returned to him—the 
face of the girl at the wayside sta- 
tion, a dry-skinned face, tanned with 
the sun, and aquiline almost as an Indian’s. Foolish 
and selfish like all her kind, she would feed her 
horse with sugar, though cities were wasted with 
famine! He hated her with that nightmare hatred 
of the small hours . 

He was pursued again in his dreams by some one 
mounted on a horse, the horse that she had been 
feeding. The galloping hoof-beats came nearer. They thundered 
in his ears. He woke and sat bolt upright. Fifty yards away, 
a figure mounted on a black horse went sweeping by like a 
maned and wind-blown cloud, gigantic against the stars. He 
leaped to his feet, uncertain whether it was one of his pursuers 
or not. In a few moments it had disappeared into the night; but 
for some time afterward he heard the galloping hoof-beats ringing 
over the firm ground or thudding softly over sand. 

When daylight returned, he examined the ground to discover 
whether that shadowy rider had passed him only in a dream. 
But the hoof-prints were clear; and as they led to the northwest, 
he discarded his former plan and decided to follow them. By 
midday he was convinced that they could not have been made by 
one of his pursuers, for there was no sign of the railway; but the 
trail struck straight as an arrow on its original course. Baxter 
felt sure now that he was following some one who knew his way, 
and that before long, over the next blue ridge perhaps, he would 
come to some ranch on the fringes of civilization. In his new 
optimism he took a Jittle more than his allowance of water and 
food, and pressed on eagerly; but as his shadow lengthened east- 
ward, he began to doubt again. The hoof-prints became irregular 
and blurred as though the horse had been dragging as heavily as 
himself. Once he came on a confusion of marks near a cactus. 
He examined them closely. The rider had evidently dismounted 
for a time. The cactus had been cut curiously as though with a 
small knife. Several of the fronds were lying on the ground. 
They appeared to have been cut open. The pulp had been 
scraped out. Others looked as if the horse had fed upon them. 

On the farther edge of this trampled patch of ground Baxter 
came on the footprints of the rider, clearly marked. They were 
the footprints of a woman! 

He could think of no explanation, but set himself doggedly once 
more to follow the trail into those heat-shaken, wine-colored dis- 
tances. All day, against a pearly horizon, he had watched three 
mesas, like lopped and battered pyramids of shining mauve and 
shadowy violet, receding before him. About an hour before sun- 
set he saw that he was really approaching them. At their bases 
he lost the trail for a while and went groping for it among the 
tumbled fragments of a petrified forest. He stumbled over massive 
logs of jasper and agate, broken here and there, like quartz, with 
a smooth surface polished by the sand, and showing all the ex- 
quisite graining of the original wood translated into lucent reds 
and yellows, or clouds of mossy green, like living seaweed afloat 
within the clear stone. He groped among drifted boughs of rough 
opal, boughs that had borne green leaves and- dipped under nest- 
ing birds in the mesozoic age. He wandered there in the midst 
of that desert immortality, the creature of a day, bathed with the 
colors of the sunset, groping for the lost trail to his own shadowy 
world, a world that seemed almost as far away in space now as 
those old woods in time. 

Darkness ended his search. He cut down his allowance of food 





Beyond the Des By ‘Al 


and water to balance the error of the morning, and passed i 


second night under the desert stars, among that terrible a bok 
beautiful company from a vanished age. as 
Perhaps he slept and dreamed. Perhaps he had grown ligt There 


headed from the heat of the day, from mental stress ani 
physical privations. Certain it is that during the night he wander 
through wilder regions than any man ever explored by day. Wit 
the light returned and he discovered the trail again, he follows 
it like a man in a trance, haunted by the things he had seem 
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was all a 







that, dry 
were look 


The sun was high overhead as he went stumbling down a wit 9 
valley, dry and dead as a valley of the moon,—for even the cat ead to 


refused to grow here,—but filled with a heat more ferocious thi 
that of the rocky levels behind it. The blinding sunlight simi 





he had a 


up at him from the crumbling bed where thousands of years # x the 
perhaps, a river had flowed. Sometimes the ground unde ® tach of | 


feet was white and powdery as with the dust of bones. Sometins 
it was hard as iron. Always, in every direction, it denied am 
from the terrible heat. Once, at a little distance, he saw a a 
object lying on the ground before him, an object that he felt? 
a kind of dazed wonder had no right to be there. He stagger 






















to run to 
he fell or 
the shrill 
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up to it—and discovered that it was the dead body of a horse t Fyallg 
seemed to have no significance, although it could not have bea and had 


dead for many-hours. It lay there as if it had been drop 


. gatherin 
from another planet. : 








He was unable to think clearly about it, for the heat bul Sid 
him like the gloves of an invisible boxer, and he saw everyily le totter 
through a suffused red glow. He stumbled on blindly; the Dio cup of be 
sang in his ears, with the dreadful mockery of flowing WARE... 1 
Twice he stopped and listened to that phantom river. His moment ( 
were beginning to deceive him, or the buttes and cones of More 
around him were becoming insubstantial. They assumed fantast perhaps | 
shapes, forming and dissolving, now like clouds, now like phante He was 
of men and women. He shouted at them, and he did not™ ftom the 
whether it was his own voice echoing back or whether they ¥em conscious 
talking to him. t was 

stars. gli 

ND now nature began to drug James Baxter with tt cap 

merciful poisons of his own fatigue. She tou MS if a... 

brain with the deceptive calm and lucidity that come to the si taking i 
when the morphia begins to work: é woe old ba 

He was groping along a narrow gully when it seemed t0 He Io 
that he heard a deep, booming note echoing from the rocky WOM dirt wi. 
above him. A moment later he recognized it distinctly # nude us 
lowing of cattle from a deep hollow in front. He hurmtt® awit o 
the edge where the ground dropped steeply down to it, and 3 With help 
hundred yards below him he saw distinctly the glint of am “Twen 





pool, a ring of ox-carts, and little groups of men, wont 
children- resting beside them. 
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“K's not Will 
Manly,” he 
heard a voice say. 
Then hand 
ised him to his 
feet again, 


There was nothing vague or 
visionary in the picture. It 
was all as sharply defined, in 
that dry brightness, as if he 
were looking through reversed 
field-glasses at objects only a few feet away. The pool, diminished 
by distance, was bright and sharp as the silver coin that he had 
tossed to decide his course. The faces were clearcut as cameos; 
he had a vague sense that they were too real to be true, like 
figures On a stage, figures of a vanished period. He could see the 
ted and blue shirts of the men, their long boots, the occasional 
fash of the sun on a pistol or a knife in their belts. He tried 
{9 tun towards them, but he was at the end of his strength, and 
te fell on his knees. A mist came over his eyes, and he heard 
the shrill cry of a woman: “Will Manly! Thank God, there’s 
Will Manly!” 

The people in the corral had seen him. He heard the patter 
of their feet approaching, though he himself could see no more 
and had fallen forward in semi-consciousness. He heard them 
uathering round him with the rustle of a flock of sheep. 

ts not Will Manly,” he heard a voice say. Then hands 

him to his feet again. Arms supported him, and he was 
led tottering down the slope to the water-pool. Some one put a 
Cup of brackish water to ‘his heat-cracked lips, but it abated his 
thirst as little as a raindrop could irrigate the desert. For a 
moment only it gave him back his speech. 

More!” he croaked like a raven. But for the present, wisely 

Ps, More was withheld. 

, was conscious of being led gently to a resting-place, sheltered 
tom the sun by one of the wagons, he thought. Then he lost 
Consciousness altogether. 

t Was dark when he awoke from that deathlike swoon. The 
ats glittered overhead, hard and brilliant as diamonds. His 
a Were seated in little groups around the corral. The largest 

~~ 6t0ups was only a few feet away, and he heard them 

ddd balla that seemed oddly unfamiliar, like the languagé 
ie ots as if he has come a long way,” said a man in a red 
“ ) appeared to be the leader of the party. “If he can 
bi On any ranch within fifty miles, I think the cattle can 
vith ‘erwise, we must wait till Rogers and Manly come back 


Twenty days and nights we’ve waited already, Asabel Bennett,” 


» dark woman, rocking a child in her arms. “Rogers 
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and Manly are desert 

dust by now. If this 

man knows of any 

ranch within five hun- 

dred miles, and can 

set us on our way, in God’s name, 

hitch the oxen up and let us go! We 

can leave a message here for Rogers 

and Manly, if they should ever re- 

turn. Give the children a chance. -Every 

day that we wait here the chance grows 

smaller. We must kill another of the oxen 

soon for food; and what shall we do when 

we've killed them all? It would be better 

to be killing them on our way across the 
desert.” 

“No! No!” cried two older women to- 
gether. “Don’t leave the water! Bide by 
the water!” 

“You're right,” quavered an old man, 
supporting them. “It’s the first water 

we’ve seen in all this hell, and we shall never find any more.” 

“We can fill our bottles, and let the cattle drink the rest before 
we go,” said the first woman scornfully. 

“Ah, yes, but the water-bottles will give out again. Bide by 
the water-springs, you know—that’s my motto,” said the old man. 

“Look,” said the dark woman, “the stranger is awake. Question 
him, Asabel. Here, give him water. - It will help him to speak.” 

Baxter saw her shadowy figure stooping between him and the 
stars. She knelt at his side, offering him a cup of water. He sat 
up and took it with trembling fingers, emptied it at a draught and 
leaned back against the wheel of the wagon. 

“We want you to help us,” said the dark woman, while the 
other groups crept closer and seated themselves in a half-circle 
around them as if to hear an Eastern tale. “Did you come here 
from a ranch?” the woman continued. 

Baxter shook his head. He tried to tell them, though his tongue 
stumbled over the words, that there had been a freight-wreck, that 
he had wandered too far from the train and had lost his way. 

They did not seem to understand. 

“Train, train?’’ said Asabel Bennett. There was a mutter from 
the listening circle. ‘He means caravan.” 

“Were you with a caravan?” said Bennett. 

Baxter shook his head again. 

“No,” he said, “it was a train. The freight-train ahead of us 
went off the line.’ He began to speak rapidly, giving them 
further details. 

“T do not understand this man’s tale,” said Asabel Bennett at 
last, turning to the others. ‘Either his mind is wandering, or he 
comes from a place where they speak a different language from 
ours.” 

The dark woman was peering curiously at Baxter’s clothes. She 
fingered his sleeve. 

“Where is your home?” she said. 

“Los Angeles.” 

“Life must be difficult in those lonely places,” she murmured. 
“There are not many settlers there, I suppose?” 

Haltingly, as a man describes the home that he never expects 
to see again, Baxter began to talk of his city, with its five hundred 
thousand inhabitants. He murmured (Continued on page 107) 















I N the present installment the most dramatic situ- 
ation thus far reached in this remarkable novel of 
America today is disclosed to the reader. 
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The story so far: 


HE best possible bargain with life—the highest price 

for her beauty—had been the ambition of Jane 

Lang, the discontented daughter of the conservative 

socialist Daniel Lang. Now, however, events began to teach her 

truer values. The thread of her life became interwoven with 

those of others—with that of Peter Ogus, a radical Russian who 

claimed to be a prince and yet the friend of Lenine; with that 

of Cleghorn Islip, son of the wealthy packer Abner Islip, her 

employer; and with that of Major Weeks Ledyard, a former 

personnel officer with the A. E. F., who had taken a similar 
position with Islip. 

So*too the life-threads of these other people were entangled: 
sprightly young Cleghorn Islip’s with those of three women— 
Jane Lang; Anna Clotts, his crudely attractive stenographer who 
threw herself at his head; and Ruth Deyo, a nurse in charge of 
the hospital at the Islip plant. Anna Clotts’ thread was entangled 
with those of Cleghorn, a teamster named Borginski and Peter 
Ogus. Ledyard’s interest was in one woman only—Jane Lang. 

Young Islip, passing through a congested quarter in his car 
with Jane Lang, ran over a small boy. A crowd gathered: ‘Beat 
it!’ Cleghorn ordered Jane, and she fled from the scene and 
from newspaper publicity—but not from recognition. For a Red 
named Keenan saw and recognized her. 

Keenan. went to Jane’s father and threatened to spread a 
scandal about Jane if Lang didn’t lend his influence to the Reds. 
Lang’s reply was to choke Keenan into insensibility. 

Meanwhile Cleghorn was failing in his attempt to escape from 
Anna Clotts. Finally she wrote him a note saying he must meet 
her that night at a certain spot on the lake shore. 

Cleghorn kept the tryst—and arrived in time to see Anna 
murdered by the jealous Borginski, who had followed with Keenan. 
Then these-two attacked Cleghorn, took from him a compromising 
letter written by Anna, and pretended to accuse him of her 
murder! Then they let him go—till they wanted him. Wounded 
and panic-stricken, Cleghorn somehow managed to reach the 
apartment of the Chagnons and Ruth Deyo. 

Meanwhile Keenan had sought revenge on Daniel Lang. A 
bomb Keenan had sent. through the mails’ had kilied innocent 
people. Keenan sent a partly finished bomb to Lang, then “tipped 
off” the Federal authorities to search Lang’s house. It so happened, 
however, that Jane Lang was that day discharged by Abner Islip 
—frankly because of Cleghorn’s interest in her. She went home, 
Copyrighted, 1920, by. The Red..Boek-Corporation. All. rights reserved. 
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found the half-finished bomb and herself believed 3 
guilty; but when the officers came to search the house) 
trived to hide the bomb and save him. Then she left 
determined no lenger to live under the same roof 
man as she believed Lang to be. 3 

Ogus met her, and masking desire under simple 
found a room for her with Mrs. Clotts: Lang, seeking 
to Abner Islip, and the two fathers became friends. 4 
was questioned, but he knew nothing of Jane—only & 
he feared to tell his father, that Keenan had demam 
liminary thousand dollars of him for keeping silen 
Clotts. : 
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Fs the first time in her life Jane Lang was. cl 










to think..... The majority of human 0 

that they think; they believe they givey 

thought. They reach decisions; they form judgments. 
do not bring into action the real force of their mae 
ratiocination. It requires an emergency to bring this® 
it requires another. condition, rarer than emergen@ 
enforced idleness and solitude, when one has nothing # 
to think, no recourse to consume the hours but thoug 
one really thinks. a 
Jane was now living in the Clotts house, believing MS 
had told her—that if she ventured out, Federal om@@es 
find her and through her capture her father, whom she 08 
guilty of the bomb outrage. She believed she had consi 


















4 Daughter of Discontent 


hings in it with a view to selecting what she 
ward and a ld : le her, and with intent to discover means 
7 pel the gift. She was a daughter of unrest. The atmosphere 
1 ich she had been brought up was one of unrest, of disgruntle- 
3 of revolution. Everybody she knew was kicking against the 
= As she understood the complaint of those who made up 
her father’s acquaintances, their attitude toward the world was 
used by lack of money. They were in revolution because some- 
tody else had money and they did not, because others lived in 
lusury that was impossible for them. 
Perhaps Jane was not altogether wrong. But right or wrong, 
she came to look upon the possession of wealth as the most desir- 
able thing in the world. It meant everything. With wealth one 
lived; without wealth one merely existed. Therefore she would 
have this very desirable thing. She would buy it with what com- 
modity she had to offer. Nothing signified but money. From it 
ame ease and comfort and joy. That emotions quite the opposite 
of joy might come from it she did not consider; nor did she con- 
sider, except in cursory manner, the cost to her soul, to her happi- 
ness, to her womanhood, of the marketing of her beauty. She 
did not go into that. Pre 
Now she found herself curious about this thing called love. 
It had troubled her thoughts when she was forced to admit its 
existence. Somehow it had not seemed difficult to enter the 
marriage relation with Cleghorn Islip. He had not repelled her. 
But then, he was a charming, personable, extraordinarily attractive 
young man. That she had found this to be so had strengthened 
her belief, But against this was a subconscious shrinking from 
Peter Ogus. Something within her recoiled from him. 
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There was a third element which, now that she was forced to 
think, gave her aid in thinking truly, and that was Weeks Ledyard. 
She had never considered Ledyard as a husband, not for an instant. 
He was not eligible. But she did think about him. His attitude 
toward her philosophy irritated her, but it worried her. She did 
not like to have him disapprove of her. As a matter of fact, she 
admired him, both for what she had seen of him and because of 
what she had heard. 

Without realizing it, Weeks Ledyard had become of very great 
importance in her life. He was often in her thoughts, and often 
she weighed and tested her acts and purposes by the probability of 
his approval or disapproval. She would have been astonished if 
she knew how much and how frequently his personality was in 
her thoughts. 

It was in this state of mind that she arrived at the Clotts resi- 
dence. She came with her world overturned. She was shocked, 
wounded. The world she had lived in was not the true world, the 
world she had visioned, hut a squalid, horrible breeding-place of 
crime, of evil. Her father, who stood above all men, was not good, 
not steadfast, honest, real. Daniel Lang was a sham. He could 
plot and carry out the murder of babies and women, and take 
satisfaction in their agony. He had ruined her world, made her a 
fugitive, a prisoner in solitary confinement. And she was afraid, 
afraid of Mrs. Clotts, afraid of the house, afraid, with an inco- 
herent, intangible fear. So Jane kept to her room, and kept the 
door of her room locked. 

“You should not walk around the house,” Mrs. Clotts said again 
and again. “Mr. Clotts, he could not like it.” 

While she was speaking, she would stare at Jane with her bright 





“Yes, my dear, that is love. 


“That is love?” Jane said. e. 
And all the pnt. in the world isn’t worth an hour of it. 
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eyes, never winking, the expression of her face never changing. 
“Mr. Clotts, he makes experiments,” she would add. 

So it came about that Jane left her room only to go down to 
that queer, meticulously neat dining-room for her meals, and she 
did not look forward to the companionship of meal-times. 
longed for air and exercise, but dared not go out upon the streets. 
As a substitute she opened her two windows wide and paced up 
and down her room until she wearied herself. She could not 
read. The days seemed endless. 


ETER OGUS came, not every evening but nearly every 

evening. It was a break in the monotony, and though she 
was suspicious of the man, though he had come to affect her with 
a physical repugnance, she welcomed his coming, welcomed. the un- 
pleasant emotions he aroused—simply for the reason that they 
were a change. 

He had contented himself with talking about his old life in 
Russia before the overthrow. His descriptions of court life, of 
the manners and habits of life of the nobility, were not uninterest- 
ing. Yet somehow they did not have the allurement they once 
exercised. As he had always done, he prophesied the day when 
he could return to Russia and resume wealth and position—not 
perhaps as it had been under the old régime, but as an important 
figure in the new scheme of things, as a personage of power and 
position. With all the subtlety of which he was capable, he hinted 
at his desire for her, but he did not come to outright speech. It 
was almost as if he were rolling the situation under his tongue 
and extracting from it some flavor enjoyable to him alone. 

He spoke, too, of events to happen in the United States, of 
wealth to be obtained, of plans all but ready for execution. Jane 
understood that he spoke of revolution, but it seemed to her that 
he looked upon revolution as an instrument to benefit himself 
individually, that his mouth watered at the prospect of the sack of 
cities by the unleashed mob. 

“Ts there anything you want?” he asked one night. “Anything? 
Tl get it for you. See—you would not believe it, maybe, but I 
am rich even now.” He displayed a roll of bills, and the de- 
nomination of the outer one was a thousand dollars. “I handle 
the funds,” he said with a slant-wise smile. “I am the treasurer. 
It comes from Russia, some of it. Some of it comes from fools. 
Oh, yes, fools. We take their money—why not? Your million- 
aire socialists! But when the day comes, they shall be bled like 
the rest. I account for nothing, because they do not dare ask for 
an accounting. They don’t want to know how their money is spent.” 

She listened and was frightened. Peter Ogus was a dangerous 
man; yet Peter Ogus had been kind to her. What would she 
have done without him? 

“My father,” she asked, “have you news of him?” 

“He is safe—until:you are found,” he said. “It depends upon 
you. I could get you out of the country,” he said tentatively. 
“T have the means.” 

She ignored the suggestion. “How long will this last?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and was silent, but though her eyes 
were cast downward, she was aware that he was watching her, 
staring at her. Suddenly, as if moved by compelling emotion, he 
got to his feet and walked toward her chair. His movement 
startled her, and she stood erect facing him, quivering, appre- 
hensive. 

“Jane,” he said, his eyes glinting, his face reflecting the emo- 
tion that moved him, “I want you. I’ve got to have you. I 
want you to love me. I can give you anything—anything. 
You're beautiful.” Suddenly he took her in his arms and crushed 
her to him, kissing her despite her struggles. with hot passion. 
She was terrified; her soul revolted at his touch; she knew bitter 
shame at this passion which she had invoked. But she did not 
cry out, for there was none to come to her assistance. Silently 
she exerted her strength while he continued to kiss her with lips 
that seemed to sear her cheeks. Her terror was not so great as 
her shame, her shame not so great as her sense of degradation; 
but above and more compelling than all was her physical horror 
at his touch, of his body pressing against her body, of his hands 
upon her, his lips touching her face. It was unbearable. She 
looked into an abyss of unimaginable horror. 

She freed herself and crouched against the wall, crimson, 
tense, wonderfully lovely. He followed her, and she retreated 
step by step, biting her lips to keep silence, to restrain the 
scream that filled her throat. There was no help, and know- 
ing there was no help, she reached a summit of desperation. In 
that instant she was not a young woman, the product of genera- 
tions of civilization, but a female, primitive, fighting for its life. 
She would have scratched, bitten. 


She. 
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Ogus stepped back, shrugged his shoulders. He 
farther than he intended, had lost control of him 
quarry had seemed so sure to his hand, so defenselecsl, 
been a mistake, but the mistake was made. a 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I didn’t intend to frighten » 
I love you. It was that.” She was not conquered§ 
broken. He would have to wait a little more. 


So that was love! Love made men like that! Ins incl 


knew it was a lie; she knew it was not love. No, it was pg 
this loathsome thing that made dainty Mrs. Chagnon sit af 


dow to watch for her husband’s coming! It was not this ty 


Mrs. Chagnon’s life so full of happiness. It was not so 
Ledyard would love. 
“Go away,” she said hoarsely. 
“I’m sorry,” he said. 
“Go away.” 
Ogus shrugged his shoulders again. 
her to become calm. There would be no arguing with he 
“T’lk come back tomorrow night,” he said. 
After Ogus had left the room, Jane continued to croug 
corner, listening, fearing he might change his mind 
back. She did not stir for a long time, but as she ste 
listening, this new, this frightful experience performed 
It was a part of her education, the education of her 
taught her something she might never have known @ 
It showed her what life might be; it showed her what 
conceived to be love; it showed her what a loathsomé 
life surrendered to the demands of such a love must be 
Presently she heard Ogus leave the house, and then§ 
moned strength to go up to her room and to lock the ¢ 
there, she sat on the edge of the bed and stared into # 
It seemed as if she had never been so wide awake belt 
never until that moment had she really been awake at. 
brain was floating in a bright, painful light. Everything 
distinct that its distinctness was physically painful, 
tion was one of knowledge, of white, incandescent kag 
as if she knew things, reached conclusions without 
think. Knowledge came in white-hot flashes that hurt he 


“T didn’t mean—” 


Mrs. Clotts rapped on the door, and mechanically J 


locked and opened it. 

“T come for my board,” said Mrs. Clotts. 

“Your board?” 

“My board. You think, maybe, you stay here for 
You eat for nothing. You sleep for nothing. My be 
ten dollars a week. I should get it now.” : 

It did not matter to Jane, this matter of board. 
trifling a thing when compared to the matters she was @ 
with that it was all but nonexistent. 

It had been left lying on her dresser It was 
The matter assumed more important dimensions. She 
recall putting the purse away. 
it there when she went downstairs to meet Ogus. Ina 
understood. It would be useless to look for it. The pi 
gone, and she was penniless. 

a moment Jane felt the full weight of ultimate 
courage oozed from her. She was lost. 

But then Peter Ogus was of service to her. The 
of the scene in the room below came before her. She. 
Ogus’ face, felt his touch. It stirred her to the depe 
soul, raised her soul in rebellion against that outrage. 
her the courage of despair. 

“T have no money,” she said calmly. 
Possibly you knew it.” 

“You have no money. Then you will get mom 
must have my board. Should I feed you free? He 
money. You should ask him.” With that she s 
an instant; nor did the shadow of an expression CPOs 
and without another word she turned and left the rod 


“My pocketh ° 


CHAPTER XXIV 


ECHANICALLY Jane locked the door 

Clotts; with the slow motions of an autom 
retraced her steps to the bed and sat down. Her. seas 
one of physical pain; her feeling was as if her begy 
housing of a vacuum. It was something like hunger * 
was gone! That little store of wealth had meant mus 
She had regarded it as a shield; it had upheld her, 
courage. So long as she had money, she was com 


She could wonder even in that mom 
she could think of Ledyard. Why did she think of hj 


The words had no meaning to Jane, | 


She turned to get i 
Indeed, she rememberet 


Peter Ogus had seen tot 


“<a 


It would be best 
“Don’t be fi 








She freed herself and crouched against the wall. He followed her, and she re- 
treated step by step, biting her lips to restrain the scream that filled her throat. 
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and food, of independence. It meant the difference between be- 
ing her own woman, standing on her own feet with ability to face 
the world, and being a hunted, penniless, defenseless creature at 
the mercy of circumstances. She was overwhelmed, aghast. 


Jane Lang had never known herself. The human being only 


becomes intimately acquainted with the soul which inhabits its 
body when it perceives that soul functioning in emergencies. It 
is beyond the possibilities to sit down amid life’s placid days, and 
by introspection to learn one’s soul. One may think and study 
and arrive at a conclusion that in this emergency one would do 
thus and so, or that in that emergency one would do otherwise. 
This is conjecture, or hope based upon admiration of character- 
istics perceived in others. There is no certainty. It is impos- 
sible to put a hypothetical question to the soul. 

Jane had, in common with all of us, endeavored to question 
herself hypothetically. The answers she received had been 
apocryphal, and she had recognized them as such. But now an 
actual question was addressed to her by inexorable circumstance. 
She could not say to herself now: “How would I behave if such 
and such a thing came to pass?” She must say: “How shall I 
behave now that this thing is actual?” The data to be collected 
of her soul would be real, veracious, capable of proof. 

As a matter of fact, her soul had been responding to actual 
questions, though Jane had been too occupied, too wrought upon, 
to appreciate it. She had been asked and had answered a ques- 
tion when the car in which she rode with Cleghorn had struck a 
child. She had been asked another question 
when her father had throttled Doc Keenan 
in their little library. She had been asked a 
more important question when officers of the 
Department of Justice had come to search 
her father’s house, and had answered it by 
destroying the evidence they sought. She had 
given another answer when she left her 
father’s house. Questions had been present- 
ing themselves in rapid sequence 
of late. When Peter Ogus seized 
her in his arms in the room be- 
low, she had been questioned, but 
the answer was not given. Now, 
it seemed, the crisis of the inquisi- 
tion had been reached. How 
would she behave in this new 
emergency? 

Sturdiness of the soul may not 
be inherited; it may not be 
learned from books; it is doubt- 
ful if any course of instruction 
can give it to the human being. 
Either it is present by gift of the 
powers that rule, or it is absent. 
Some never know. Now that an 
event had occurred which 
amounted to ca- 
lamity, Jane dis- 
covered her soul 
to herself. 

It was without 
conscious __ effort, 
without a distinct, 
objective com- 
mand, that she be- 
came calm. _She 
found herself able 
to think, to rea- 
son. Fear had not 
vanished, but will 
held it in subjec- 
tion. Terror had prophesied that 
Mrs. Clotts would eject her from 
the house and send her penniless 
















They left the room 
The door opened, and 


upon the streets. Reason rejected 
the prophecy. It told her the 
thing was but a sword to be sus- 


pended over her head, a threat 
to make her compliant. She 


Mrs. Clotts’ face ap- 
peared. She stared and 
stared as if she saw 


something, some one. 


would not be expelled from that 
house. On the contrary, the abstraction of her purse was 
calculated to make her imprisonment there more certain. 


Peter Ogus wanted her there and nowhere else. He had 
taken the surest method of holding her, by depriving her of 





A Daughter of Discoy 


that which would allow her to depart. She was, therefo, 

of food and shelter. The last thing Ogus would think ry : 
would be to allow her to escape from under his control 1 
meant temporary safety, no need for immediate fear. It 

that the thing she must fear was not for the nourishment oi 
body but .the security of that intangible part of her being wa 
alone may expect immortality. = 

Her soul had demonstrated its sturdiness! Its sturdiness 
saved her from that danger. Had she given away to terror 
her head, abandoned herself to the storm without the firm 
of her will upon the tiller, she had been lost. But she nae 
lost; in that moment she was closer to being found than ead 
before in her life. Somehow the mere consciousness of her 
entity, of her being herself, gave her confidence. “] am 
Lang. Nothing can happen to me.” Her thought read gm 
thing like that, but it went further. It said: “I will let nok 
happen to Jane Lang.” That addition made up one of the 
preme attributes possessed by mankind—self-reliance. 

It was not the present she must fear, but the future. Ity 
not the acts of others she must dread, but her own yielding 
pressure. She ceased to think of the loss of her purse, and q 
sidered Peter Ogus and the scene she had just enacted with ia 
in the room below. Ogus, all unwittingly, had -become a shy 
master. He had imparted instruction in a great question of li 
had furnished data which could not be ignored. Jane scrutivinl 
and analyzed that data. 

Jane was stubborn. She had made her plans, bi 
laid out her life. She opposed with all her rea 
the admission that she had been wrong and that i 
best gifts of the world could not be purchased wi 
money, that it was not a safe and reasonable thi { 
to obtain money by giving oneself in marriage to ty 
possessor of money. But Ogus had furnished dail 

For the first time she permitted, actually a 
pelled, herself to scrutinize the marriage relat 
Hitherto she had stopped at its surface. Shek 
ceased to think when she saw herself the inmate 
a man’s house, and had not seen herself the inmi 
of a man’s life. Now she considered the fact ti 

a man does not marry bea 
to have it ornament his pat 
or his box at the opera & 
admitted that a man Ww 
bought beauty would hold ls 
self entitled to full propa 
rights in it, and that the pn 
erty would have to submit 
its owner. Even if she k r 
thought upon this point belo 
she would have - incapad 
of perceiving its full mean 
Ogus had demonstrated it} aa P 
her. is art j 
He had held her in his ams og 
his hot, dry hands had cluta brave d 
her; his lips, burning wiht laghor 
sire, had scorched her. It nastoral 
sickened her, nauseated IM), ee 
filled her with loathing {0 teu, 
and for herséll. Wi a, "i 
sell herself for ! “ag , 
wealth she wa But 
would mean 4 ARE yin 
time of loathing ing him 
acute, more DOES bn we 
than this in pm magazin 
tion as the dem > 
upon her deci ia, 
reater. wes 
g Jane bad © Which It 
gifted with mE 1. 
gree of ime ging bought 
She _ visua i earth hy 
marriage, , 
herself as 
ceeded from the tumed 
to the bers 
her fancy. She picture s 
things do desired, and the thing non 
which she had failed to 
was not Peter (Continued om 
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Columbine took Ghent out to see 
what she called her demi-tasse view. 


amuse old man Angus. A steam yacht had no 

A. romantic appeal for him, because he came from the 

feat plains and had never felt the lure of sea horizons.. The 

greed of collecting old masters was not in his blood, and he took 

n bis am art in comic form from the newspaper caricaturists. Thorough- 
In H f d ; ‘. ° 4 ° 

nad clu erelords and gentleman-farming did not thrill him—in the 

ng wil We days when he was twenty-one, he had helped to drive the 


TT conventional playthings of millionaires did not 


ner. It ors up from Texas, and the tame modern phases of the 
seated — life afflicted him with a sense of age. He had no wife 
ing for bi boa him to the aristocratic possibilities of domestic archi- 
herself. 1 igh and tose-gardens; she had crossed the divide when their 
elf for _ Columbine, named after Colorado’s official flower, was 
she ; 

ean af iy with a steady, reliable gold-mine working for him, and 
vathing nam sige massive interests in railroads and stockyards annoy- 
ore hong ;*,"M with income, he, like his gilded brothers all over the 


| wanted to assert hi ity i } i 
in f : is personality in a way that the recreation 
: Magazines could not : 


the de a his tim overlook. He had worked with the big fist 
» deca vested €, and now he would spend with the open hand. But he 

- gg for the golden sowing; with the passion for kingship 
had urks in the secret soul of the stark republican individualist, 


some og to be monarch of all he surveyed. 
imagl oe a geologic age for his landscape gardener and 
pat a Titan’s share of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Writhed in torment and reached up granite hands to 












is she Ody Stars; chaos had frozen into a nightmare of flint; 
om the from eternal snows had gnawed cafions; tornadoes had 
mansion B.C Sculptor; forests had painted bleak slopes with the bless- 
her life, gteen—all Nature had toiled through aeons with slow, 





wha, Passion in order that old man Angus might have his 
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Peaks he called it, having a fancy for alliteration. 
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It was more like a principality than an estate. Yet he believed 
in sharing his blessings, and it was ordained in his last will and 
testament that when he had entertained his friends at Paradise 
Peaks for the last time and had passed into an even happier 
hunting-ground, the plaything of his heart’s delight should pass 
on to the people and become a national park. No small gift, this, 
for according to the surveyors, Paradise Peaks is larger than most 
of the tourist tramping-grounds now under the paternal eye of 
the Government. 

The Manor, set deep in the lodgepole pine and aspen groves of 
Clearwater Valley, built of massive boulders by an architect who 
was not too Beaux-Arts to take lessons from the hand of God 
visible about him, was the heart of the.demense. There old man 
Angus sat in baronial state through the sweet, thrilling months 
of the mountain summer and played grand host to his guests. 

If you should go to Paradise Peaks with nothing but a tooth- 
brush in your kit, you would never suffer for lack of equipment; 
Angus supplied all accessories to adventure, from trout-flies to 
guns that would slay an elephant. You would, however, be pain- 
fully conscious of your lack of evening regalia—dressing for 
dinner was obligatory at the Manor. At the fifteen hunting 
lodges which were scattered over Paradise Peaks the social re- 
quirements were less rigorous. Each had its arsenal, its library, 
its store of liquors, its string of horses and its guides at the dis- 
posal of guests; but one could wear flannel shirts at these off- 
shoots of the Manor, and could sleep in his boots if he chose. 
The hardier souls among the guests always fled to the lodges, 
leaving the more decadent types to lead luxurious lives at the 
Manor, where the old man was always croupier at the roulette- 
table after dinner. 

Old man Angus, in short, had a plaything that cannot be 
matched on this continent. He also had a daughter. There the 
story really begins. 
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OLUMBINE, aged twenty, was a cross between a stand- 
ard-gauge Rocky Mountain girl and a spoiled child of 
the Sex-and-Suffrage era. She had been everywhere and seen 
everything—Angus’ money had taken care of all that; but al- 
though she had been subjected to all the distorting influences of 
the Period of Jazz, her soul belonged to her native West, and she 
remained simple, wholesome and feminine. She had gone through 
the war without falling in love with an aviator; she had lived in a 
Greenwich Village studio for a winter without bobbing her hair. 
These things will hint at the fundamental health and stability of 
her temperament. She had read widely in old man Angus’ com- 
prehensive collection of erotica, but she could still blush. Need 
it be added that she was the pretty promise of a beautiful woman? 
Of course this Columbine, like those of poetry and pantomime, 
had her Pierrot—in plural. That summer there were two of 
them. One was the selected mate, strongly favored by Angus as 
future son-in-law. Chandler was what society reporters call an 
“eligible bachelor,” which means that he was nearer forty than 
thirty; but he had successfully fought off the sedate look of 
middle age. He was the type that actors try to imitate when they 
play the heavy leading man in comedies of high country-house 
life on Long Island. His career had been devoted exclusively to 
the sporting achievements of the unnecessarily rich. You could not 
name an expensive amusement, from fishing for tarpon in sub- 
tropical waters to shooting the Kadiak bear in the high Alaskan 
latitudes, that he had not tried, and of which he did not profess 
to be a master. He had even been a substitute on the All- 
American team in an international polo tournament. 

The other Pierrot who had followed Columbine to her moun- 
tain habitat that summer was more or less of an accident. He 
was decidedly out of the social picture at Paradise Peaks, but 
he fitted into the natural environment, for he was a_ poet. 
Columbine had discovered him at the University of Chicago, 
where she had dabbled in the Pierian spring as a special student 
in English literature the winter before; and when a few dancing 
parties at the Quadrangle Clu had warmed up a casual classroom 
acquaintance into something more lively, she had invited him out 
to Papa’s principality for a summer’s airing. She had been timid 
in making the suggestion, for he, being a faculty man with some 
such exalted title as Third Assistant Docent in Cultural Literary 
Studies, Group A, moved on a higher academic plane than she 
could ever hope to reach; and she was impressed with his talent 
and his dignity. 

He had accepted her invitation, and with some fishing tackle, 
an old riding-suit, and an anthology of Victorian verse in his kit, 
came to Paradise Peaks to worship Nature—and Columbine. 
When he discovered, however, that Columbine’s father apparently 
owned the earth and certainly had built a fence around it, his 
spirit became depressed with doubts and hesitations. He had not 
suspected that he was pursuing a princess of the Continental 
Divide. The contrast between her position as a sensational heiress 
and his as an obscure teacher whose meek salary remained station- 
ary while the high cost of living was at flood-tide overwhelmed 
him. And with the intuition of a lover, which has some kinship to 
the scent-sense of a bloodhound, he detected the purpose of John 
Eustace Chandler as soon as they met. This did not help him 
to a cheerful view of things. 


HENT felt at a loss in the Paradise Peaks crowd. It 

came from the Brownstone Club of Denver, from the 
stockyards of Chicago, from the banks and corporation-law firms 
of New York; and although it was affable enough, and its wives 
were pleasantly negative, its talk was not his talk. They were 
all, like Angus, impressively rich; and also, like John Eustace 
Chandler, they were apparently adept at every extravagant amuse- 
ment. They had been all over the map; and he, Roderick Ghent, 
had been nowhere in particular, except to Harvard—a place they 
had unanimously overlooked. 

Moreover he had not brought along his dress suit. From re- 
marks heard among the women the first afternoon of his visit, 
he gathered that dinner was a full dress affair at the Manor, and 
he would have fled back to civilization and simplicity immediately, 
leaving all hope of Columbine behind, if the railroad station had 
not been a hard forty miles of motor-driving away. In a panic 
he rushed to Columbine for advice, and she calmed his embarrass- 
ment with such tactful sympathy and resourcefulness that his 
adoration of her reached a new summit of ecstasy. He would not 
have thought it possible to improve upon his passion, but the 
épisode of the evening clothes turned the trick. Of such triviali- 
ties as this love mixes its intoxications. 

She had not tried to console him by saying that it would be all 
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right whatever he wore, and that he should come down to g 
in his second-best business suit, which was what he 
arrival. Columbine was too wise a maiden—and top ¢ 
friend—to offer false advice. She knew that death has no 
to compare with the sufferings of a man without a dress ai 
a formal dinner; and she also knew the infinite resources 
Paradise Manor. So she merely said, with her gentlest smimer 

“Don’t worry. I think I can find you what you want? ™ 

Then she pressed a button and conferred with an austere m 
domo who had been specially imported from England tog 
such problems as this. Within a few minutes an equipmep 
what young Mr. Ghent, in his lighter moments, called “sous 
fish,” was laid out in his room, and it was complete from « 
to cuff links. What was mofe important, the clothes fitted 
and a valet was on hand to inquire solicitously about the ¢ 
his neck-band. Ghent grasped the garments with the affeck 
a bride for her wedding dress, but as his fear of the dinner 
diminished, his awe of Paradise Peaks increased. 

“Am I in the Wild West or the Arabian Nights?” he asked ii 
self as he studied the perfect fit of somebody else’s dress ¢ 
across his shoulders. 

Before Ghent’s coming there had been some teasing of Cy 
bine about her learned and poetic tenderfoot. The badinage 
been led, of course, by Mr. Chandler of New York, who km 
all the Rocky Mountains by their first names. The mishaps 
the soft professor would encounter in adjusting himself to # 
open-air life had been speculated upon good-naturedly among the 
men, and Columbine had let them enjoy their jesting. 

This was reflected, not impolitely, in the dinner-table Whe 
Ghent was asked if he rode. T 

“T haven’t been on a horse for fifteen years,” he ans 
cheerfully. 

Mr. Chandler expressed sympathy for the way he would fel 
after an expedition to the top of Old Baldy. 

Did he like trout fishing? 

Ghent, candor itself, did not know, never having tried it Bal 
he liked to fish. 

Ah, yes; where did he do his fishing? 
Ghent mentioned northern Wisconsin and black bass, 4 
thought that he was showing good Paradise Peaks form, butill 
remarks were received coldly. Bait-casting for black bass ® 
began to perceive, was distinctly lower-class. Some one, to 
the situation, carelessly referred to a sea bass weighing four 
dred and twenty-one pounds which he had caught off the Cala 
Islands after eleven hours of desperate battle, and Ghent becam 
painfully conscious of his own insignificance in the realm of} 

Did he shoot? 

Well, yes—in a sort of a way. 

What did he fancy in the line of shooting? Grouse? Wie 
turkey—Deer, elk, bear? They were to be found hereabouly 
abundance, and Paradise Peaks knew no game seasons. Hy, 

Ghent could not specify his choice of wild creature for kill 
and Mr. Chandler then saw fit to talk in a large manner 
the snow-leopards he had shot in the Himalayas, the s 
1614, with his friend Lieutenant-Colonel Apmadoc Jones@ 
Bengali Lancers. The war had ended big-game shoot ; 
Chandler continued, but it was beginning again with the’ 
of peace, and a man who wanted adventure could now e0 
and have some sport. ‘a 

Ghent then knew that his instinct to hate Mr. Chandler* 
just and true emotion. : 

HE talk of guns and kills ran around the tpi 

man making his boast, until Ghent wanted 0 
He suppressed the desire, but he managed to silence (ie 
at his elbow who was telling of his great massacre of 4 R 
November on the Bear River marshes in Utah. 2 

“T find as I grow older,” said Ghent, with a wore 
as if his youth were far behind him, “that the pleasures 
ing, for its own sake, dies out. I have come to believe Di 
has a right to kill each day only enough for that days™ 

This was swank pure and simple, but the man W 
cf seventeen dozen ducks in one morning’s bag thought: 
them all within three meals, saw the point, and consi@® 
self snubbed as a game-hog. a 

Then Columbine began to talk of books to Ghemly 
young man began to feel more at home. Kenneth 
bine’s brother, a few years older, who had been wrappe 
silence, pricked up his ears and joined in their comyes 
telligently; whereupon Ghent felt that he was gomg ™™ 
family after all. ss! 
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Ghent fired from the saddle. 


The yellow streak collapsed. “That's shootin’!” shouted Rip. 
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(Ghent afterwards discovered that Kenneth, who had been 
blighted in love while at Yale, was in the habit of wandering from 
one hunting-lodge to another, with only an old guide for com- 
panion, devoting himself at each camping-place to passionate 
French novels and Scotch whisky. This struck Ghent as a rea- 
sonable form of debauchery, although a little out of his line, and 
he and Kenneth became good friends. Kenneth’s half-drunken 
arguments that ““Mme. Bovary” was a much overrated novel and 
that Ernest Dowson’s “Cynara” was the greatest lyric poem in 
the English language endeared him to Ghent’s heart.) 

After dinner Columbine took Ghent out to see what she called 
her demi-tasse view. Its point of vantage was a secluded corner 
on the vast veranda of the Manor, from which the roll and sweep 
of Paradise Peaks toward the sunset might be enjoyed to the 
accompaniment of coffee. It was nothing out of the ordinary in 
Cordilleran views. There was no spectacular spire of granite to 
turn rose-hued in the twilight and be gazed upon with admiration. 
The black ridges were like an ocean of one’s delirium, running in a 
midnight surf to overwhelm the sunset, and along their crests the 
silhouetted pines made faint filigree-work against the fading blue. 
An evening star glittered above them with the vividness of a 
Christmas-tree spangle—Venus, Ghent told Columbine he thought 
it was, although he confessed that he had neglected astronomy. 
If it wasn’t Venus, he added as an afterthought, it certainly ought 
to be— 

The great serenity of the scene and the quiet intimacy of the 
girl who was sharing it. with him healed the minor irritations of 
his first day at Paradise Peaks. He began to feel lyric and ex- 
alted. Was it because a poem was coming on—or because Colum- 
bine, in a platonic sort of way, was letting him hold her hand? 

The ecstasy was soon interrupted. With heavy feet that gave 
satisfactory warning Angus and Mr. Chandler bore down along 
the long veranda toward them. Communion of souls immediately 
shifted, with a slight rasping of gears, into mere sociability. 

Chandler had sensed a foe in Ghent. He did not rate him as a 
rival, but when was there a man who did not regard another 
worshiper at his sentimental shrine, no matter how forlorn, as an 
annoyance? So he adroitly proceeded to poison the wells of this 
wayfarer. 

“Ah, Mr. Ghent,” he asked in his most clubby fashion, “are 
you getting an inspiration for a poem from the sunset?” 

Angus, in whose code poets were a third and lamentable sex, 
grunted at this. It was the ancient he-man, rough-neck grunt of 
suspicion of all the lily-fingered tribe of troubadours; and Ghent 
knew that he had been betrayed. 

He became nervous and therefore 
stupid. He could think of no breezy 
Western remarks with which to 
establish himself 


throat became dry; he sneezed vio- 
lently, and followed it with a hacking 
little cough. Although he didn’t know 
it, this was a high-altitude, dry-climate 
reaction from the respiratory tract of 
a lowlander. 

But Mr. Chandler, with 
Oriental cunning, seized his 
opportunity. 

“You're not catching cold, 
are you, Mr. Ghent?” he 
asked fondly. 

Ghent felt himself branded 
as an invalid. 

A little later Mr. Chandler 
asked him if he had come 
out West for his health. 
Then, as Angus expressed a 
sudden inclination to go into 
the billiard-room, and as 
Columbine wondered if 
Ghent hadn’t better put on 
a light overcoat, the young 
man, although new to Western psychology, saw that Chandler 
had put an effectual curse upon him. 

He was under suspicion as a lunger! 

He coughed again; a cold sweat came out on his brow, and it 
occurred to him that maybe T. B. had really claimed him, un- 
knowing, as a victim! The sable mountains seemed to leap up 
and extinguish the bright evening star, and with it hopes of 
Columbine died dreadfully in his heart. 


in the esteem of + a 
Columbine’s tremendous parent. His 7 
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He went to bed as sad and morbid as Pierrot jn a 
Paul Verlaine. As he undressed, he tapped his chest 
fingers in what he thought was a medical manner, and was 
certain that it emitted hollow and sinister sounds, 

Bright and early the next morning Columbine soyphi 
Ripley, better known as old Rip, foreman of the staff of 4 
to give him certain confidential instructions, For the } 
the visiting Easterners old Rip dressed himself like the 
a Wild West film and wore his mustache in the style of Kigt 
In spite of this theatricalism, however, he was a simple 
soul, master of the craft of mountains and plains, and his 
of the land before the buffalo went and the flivver @ 
mostly true. 

“Well, Miss Columbine,” he said after she had eg 
him, “he must be some tenderfoot, but I’ll see that he de 
to no harm. Me and him will just play around quiet j 
I'll learn him how to enjoy God’s country.” 

“I don’t think he is very strong, Jim,” she said wistful 
I don’t want the other men to make fun of him.” Be 

“Tl give him Eagle, who’s the truest horse in the St 
if there’s any laughing to be done it will be my own 
picnic,” old Rip promised. 4 

So when Ghent emerged from the Manor after breakfasts 
dering where Columbine was and what he was going to dem 
himself, he was accosted by a friendly old customer who jie 
as if he might have stepped out of the pages of Bret Hare wl 
asked if he didn’t want to be introduced to his horse Hew 
on something that approximated riding-clothes as the West kaw 
them and went down to the stables with old Rip to meet hist 
He observed that Eagle, a flea-bitten gray with a looks 
sponsibility, had an amicable eye; he listened to a droll ix 
upon the habits and character of this particular horse; and! 
an ease that was surprising in the victim of a hacking com 
swung up into the saddle. ; 

Three days later old Rip reported upon the private educal 
of Roderick Ghent as follows: 

“Don’t worry about that tenderfoot of yours, Miss Columbi 
I’m learnin’ him fast, and the little cuss seems to like it Tw 
fust mornin’ I took him out for a five-mile walk on Eagle 
break him in gentle. We just rambled over the sage-brush in tk 
front yard, and he asked a million questions. In the afternom! 
discoursed about the scenery and gave him a whirl at the trot 
in Willow Creek. He’s a rotten fly caster—keeps snapping df 
the flies and cussin’ the man-that invented ’em. Says its: 

fiddlin’, foolish sport for silly old prime m= 

isters and heavy swells from Long Isai 

‘Who the devil wants to keep flippin’ a sy 

of feathers around in a high wind?” he sp 

The next day he wasn’t saddle-sore, so we di 

ten miles and got some action. And yesterdiy 
we tore off twenty and clumb som 
mountains. The boy’s got pi, 
Miss Columbine, and he’s goit! '0 
be a ridin’ fool. He fits into: 
horse natural-like. The only thin 
you need to fret about is that ® 
about a week he’s goin’ to ‘hil 
he’s a born buckaroo and take: 
run up to Cheyenne to ride outlrs 
in the big show.” 

Columbine began to feel mm 
sured, but she continued to wi 
Ghent about the advisability ol! 
light overcoat on the veranda B % a expec 


q 





the evenings. She observed oi could ah 

provingly that he was taking om! Sights of 

becoming tan instead of the scare: HB along, ar 

nosed sunburn with which Mt Chandler 

Chandler was showing the eles should j 

of the climate. zs ‘You’ 

As for Ghent’s mood, it #9 Would b 

proved every hour. He d for BF om Snow 

gotten that he might ‘be pao - Ghent 

ened with incipient phthisis. Except for the fact that he ™® Istening 
seeing enough and Mr. Chandler was seeing too much of “Nons 
bine, he was enjoying himself. He was even mastering the ®a@ Uy dear 
guage of Paradise Peaks, thanks to a growing comradeship, “Don' 


eld Rip. He continued to freeze up, however, when the ind baci 

hunters began to shoot big game verbally around the dinnet Me. Che 
A few days later Mr. Chandler, who had as yet made bis ee 

only in conversation, began to lust for the blood of a deh 
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oe to Snowdrift Ridge, a far-away place where a man 
ye be certain of getting a stately roebuck against the 
0 hy thirty-thirty, was planned for him. Angus was going 
and SO were two lesser huntsmen of the dinner table. Mr. 
f, out of the goodness of his heart, suggested that Ghent 

join them. ; 
Py See a deer, anyway,” he remarked, implying that it 
Soo gegen for Ghent to shoot one, “and the ozone up 
wdrift is recommended by doctors.” 
~~ accepted promptly. Then Columbine, who had been 
ee » said she would go too. 
mar boomed Angus. 
ad * be silly, Dad,” she retorted sharply. “I can ride there 
Mr Chander ee seine out of the saddle. I want to see 
get his buck. Besides, I think that Kenneth is 

there at the lodge.” 

_ Temark gave Angus to think. Kenneth, his son and 
na away for two days, and the store of liquor at Snow- 
Was particularly comprehensive. Columbine was the 


“Tt’s too hard a ride for you, 


Quick!"’ she shouted. ‘See what Mr. Chandler has killed!” 


“Come on! 


wisest member of the family when it came to handling that 
strange youth under such circumstances. 

“All right,” he growled. ‘We'll go up there together and chase 
Kenneth out of the woods.” 

Old Rip rode with the cavalcade, as was his duty as chief of 
guides. The man regularly stationed at Snowdrift and Kenneth’s 
familiar spirit were to be conscripted into the party on arrival. 

How many times, between Paradise Peaks and Snowdrift Lodge, 
Ghent silently cursed the inventor of firearms, because the car- 
bine in his saddle boot made a new point of painful contact 
between man and beast in the art of equestrianism, is a matter 
between himself and his God. He made no moan, however, and 
for the first fifteen miles, before the stirrups began to gall his 
insteps and the rifle-barrel to bruise his thigh, he satisfied him- 
self and old Rip as a gay cavalier. 

It was on this happier phase of the trip that Mr. Chandler 
sprang another plot to ruin him. 

The elder Angus, mounted on an ancient horse of weight and 
substance, was taking things easily and lagging behind. The two 
unidentified huntsmen, also being men (Continued on page 148) 


























Herre is a story of a 
level of society with which 
few magazine readers are 
familiar —a tale of the 
only real cave men and 
women left in modern 
civilization. 


are thousands of young 
people like Milton 
Kauer, all inadequately trained 
for earning a competence in 
business, which they dislike, all 
turning soon or late to a tem- 
porary and hazardous depend- 
ence upon the exercise of their 
yearning and undisciplined artis- 
tic faculties. He wanted to be- 
come a poet—sincerely believed 
that he was a latent one. It 
had never occurred to him that 
his passionate hunger for the 
brilliant light and mauve shadow 
and rich color that the great 
singers have captured had noth- 
ing at all to do with the ability 
to write poetry. 
To him, appreciation implied 
the power of creation. So he 


L New York City there 








sent a contribution to the hu- - 
morous column of one of the 
metropolitan dailies. It was 
naive enough to merit publication, and Milton experienced the 
fatal fascination of:seeing his name in print. Other attempts 
followed, and inevitably—for he was only human and could not 
fail all the time—a small check came. 

Soon afterward he resigned his job and left the comparative 
peace and security of the dull Bronx for a more expensive and 
less sanitary bedroom “studio” off Washington Square. A year 
later he had discovered that a certain arithmetical sense, pain- 
fully lacking in himself, was absolutely essential to the com- 
position of verse that would scan properly. And he had also 
learned that the nomen of vers libre concealed a double mean- 
ing. If it was sufficiently good, it could be given away. Some- 
times one even received a year’s subscription. 

Refusing to drag his tattered plume of wavy black hair home 
in disgrace, Milton made the mistake of seeking, and finding, a 
job on the lower East Side. Here he competed with emigrants 
who were less hampered by tradition and education, Within a 
few weeks he had given or loaned most of his money to pro- 
fessional beggars. 

When Milton’s circumstances had become so straitened that 
he dared not give up his scant pay to seek a better position, he 
was discharged. For a while he floundered, grasping at straws, 
entering offices and factories exultantly, leaving them with drag- 
ging footsteps; later, with clothes shapeless and ragged, he 
worked days and nights upon the streets, burning and shivering 
alternately while he strove desperately to make the most of snow- 
removal jobs conferred by opportune blizzards 

On a day in spring Milton persuaded Big Dugan to give him 
a chance as “finder” for Dugan’s gang of loft-thieves: None of 
the offenses of Dugan and his followers had ever been proved 
against them, and the leader preferred to take in only amateurs 
who had no criminal records. In Dugan’s flat—which, by the 
way, differed in no respect from the thousands of other moderate 
priced brick-and-stone, one-flight-up-the-stoop flats on the central 
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Dugan dropped him to the floor. “Nah,” he growl, ‘you 


By 
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East Side—Milton sat that night and waited for the gang lea 
Mrs. Dugan, who was country-bred and knew and disliked be 
husband’s occupation, tried to entertain him. She was 4 it 
sensitive young woman of the listening kind, and Milton ae 
pansive, now that he had crossed the invisible Rubicon ’ 
divides respectable destitution from what he believed to be ‘ 
honorable prosperity. Only the slight stimulus of Elva Dug! 
feminine interest and rural curiosity had been necessary ' id 
Milton upon a nervously related history of his recent past, W 
he was just finishing. 
“Well, I worked i the store less than a week. I solda we 
a forty-dollar cloak and a nineteen-dollar skirt of the same © 4 
thinking they made up a forty-dollar suit. I was fired, An f 
my week’s pay for the store’s loss on my mistake. ; 
night I was so cold and discouraged that I descended to ba 
“T was still without the price of a meal and 4 . okt 
night. Even as a panhandler I was a failure. Finally ho 
a man,—he looked like Re oceagahtng “% offered me 
lars to help load a late shipment on his truck. ; 
He oe interrupted a crescendo of growling and bat 
ing from the rear of the tenement. 








"he gow ‘Byow sample and beat it before | do for you.” 


Illustrated by 


E.F. WARD 


w y 
Parts be Chet Marden,” said Elva, rising and moving to 
cupboard, “He always gives Connor’s watchdog a bat with 

cane. I wouldn’t like to have that big brute hating me!”— 
‘prehensively. She shrank over the dishes in her spotless sink. 


Ww 
hog the rest,” she threw at Milton encouragingly over her 


Ren finished rapidly : 
Of a refuse-can and learned that I’d been an accomplice to 


“Next morning I fished a newspaper 


. riagest loft-robbery of the year. I’d risked my life and 
, 7 or only two dollars. Well, I quit being a boob and tried 
ee wise. That’s how—” His voice died away while he strug- 
‘d for an inoffensive ending to the sentence. — 
cool she responded absently. 
€ps grated upon the sandstone stoop as she lighted the 
t the coffee, then turned her face to Milton over her 
He » finger Pressed to lips. 
att fon out a cigarette, and Chet Marden’s observing eyes, 
ition. Understanding between these two, found Milton’s 
it toavincing. plump, faded little woman at the gas-stove 
} up that coffee, Elvy,” he ordered: and he asked of 


P OSSESSING, as the 
author does, first-hand 
knowledge of the types 
pictured in this story, it 
may be accepted as a 
photographic portrayal of 
the life with which it is 
concerned. 


Milton, over-elaborately: “Well, 
kid, how’s tricks?” 

“O. K.,” was Milton’s effort 
at a reply in formula. Then he 
added cleverly: “That noisy 
bulldog in the back must be 
quite a nuisance.” 

“He is,” grunted Marden, 
dropping into a chair. He was 
a spare, lean little man, thin of 
lips and nose and space be- 
tween the eyes. “But I’d sort 
o’ miss the brute if he wasn’t 
there. I give ‘im a whack every 
time I go by, an’ he always . 
comes to the fence for more.” 

“Cruel,” thought Milton. 

Marden leaned across the 
worn oilcloth upon the table 
and tapped upon it with a dirty 
forefinger. 

“T got you that time, kid,” 
he said with compressed lips. 
“You're doping it out that ’m 
a tough nut. Well, I am. I 
like to make men beg. I like to hear a woman squeal. When 
I see a dawg, I hit ‘im. That’s what gets me by. The stools 
leave me an’ my mob alone. They may know we're on a job, 
but they don’t wise up the cops.” 

He stopped, staring at Milton with gray, blank eyes like a cat’s. 

“Hurry up that coffee, Elvy,” he snapped; and without heed 
to her mumbled, “Just a minute, Chet,” he resumed: 

“That’s what gets me by with the fences, too; I aint too nice 
to put on the screws, an’ they comes across with top prices to me. 
Oh; you may not like me, Mister Finder, but you’d better be 
glad that I’m hardboiled. It let’s you cut in on longer dough 
when we clean up!” 

Elva set down the steaming coffee before him as he finished. 
He looked up at her apprehensive, patient face, then seized her 
plump, bare arm with thumb and finger and pinched it until 
she winced. 

“Put on a smile, dearie,” he ordered. 
be pay-day for this mob.” 

She obediently twisted her mouth up at the corners, then 
stepped back of Marden and rubbed her arm. A little later 
Milton saw her surreptitiously letting down her sleeve to cover 
the thin, angry red line upon her soft flesh. 

Again the sound of steps ascended the stone stoop, heavy, 
ominous and unhurried. Elva patted her cuff into place over 
the rapidly purpling welt, and stiffened. 

“Luigi’s with him,” she said. 

Milton, straining his ears, heard only the footfalls of one man. 
When the door was opened by a possessively authoritative hand, 
he was surprised to see over Big Dugan’s shoulder an effeminate 
olive face. He stood up to meet the stranger. 

“Lo,” said Dugan to Milton. “Meet Loogi Bassini, our look- 
out. This guy, Milt Kauer, is our new finder, Loogi. You fellers 
better git acquainted.” 

Dugan picked up a chair, swung it behind him and sat down. 
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“Tomorrow’s goin’ to 
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He was a true strong-man, not a giant with awe-inspiring breadth 
of shoulders and arch of chest, but rather under the normal 
height, so heavily muscled and boned as to be cylindrical of 
body, and rendered deceptively stoop-shouldered by the hump 
of his swollen triceps. 

Elva immediately put a cup of coffee and a plate of food be- 
fore her lord and master. He fell to at once, and only by the 
single grunted command “Sugar!” did he disturb the talk about 
the lower East Side which Milton had begun with Luigi. 

Presently Milton turned the conversation to personalities. “I 
didn’t hear you come up the steps,” he said. 

Luigi grinned, showing a double row of ivory teeth, almost too 
perfect to be credible: “Eet’s a ceench. I tell you, it’s not no 
trick at all. Rubber heels and fiber soles, feller. My uncle, he 
—what you say?—cobbler. He feex you up.” 

Milton shook his dark, high-browed head negatively: “No— 
I’m an honest clerk lec’:ing for a job. Always looking for a job.” 

They cabal appreciatively. Luigi turned the talk back to the 
East Side, and after hearing several flattering remarks about the 
greatness of his race, Milton decided that Luigi’s insincerity fur- 
nished a clue to his own aversion. He answered noncommittally, 
as though rejecting the proffered compliments. 

Then Luigi and Marden went out to enjoy a smoke on the 
front stoop, and soon afterward Milton left Big Dugan—brood- 
ing heavy-jawed and bristling over his pipe in the kitchen—and 
Elva, moving about subdued over her dishes, and stepped to the 
half-open window of the stuffy parlor. The shade was drawn, 
and when Milton heard Marden’s voice, he started and looked 
behind him. When he saw no one there, he realized that it came 
from the stoop less than two yards away, and through the open 
window. 

“An’ he’s hoggin’ two 

shares where he’s only 
gotta right to. one. 
Wher’d he git off if I 
didn’t go out an’ peddle 
the stuff? Id like to 
know! We don’t need to 
stand for it, Loogi.” 

It sounded unconvinc- 
ing, like a set speech that 
had been composed and 
memorized. The Italian 
answered softly, his voice 
falling, in the natural 
conspiratorial aptitude of 
his race, to a whisper. 

Milton heard only Mar- 
den’s answer: 

“T tell ya it’s a raw 
deal. Let’s get together, 
Loogi.” 

Apparently there were 
no more prepared argu- 
ments. Milton heard 
Luigi’s reply distinctly. 

“You don’t talk straight 

to me, Chet Marden. 
You tell me eet’s da 
money, but I know bet- 
ter. You look at da 
woman. You peench da 
woman. Then you say 
we frame Beeg Dugan 
because he take too much 
da money. Pah!” 

“S-s-h!"—in Chet’s 
imploring voice. 

“That beeg ox, he hear 
nothing!” |©—contemptu- 


Striped Seis 


They rose and reentered the flat, Marden’s grimy fingers ips 
ing self-consciously as he passed the parlor door, Milton 
quickly away from the open window and settled himself 
the imitation leather installment-house couch, pondering 

Foolishly, he realized now, he had expected to find hig 
of crooks different from this. He had expected that his 
associates would be like wolves, justified somewhat by the 
mental law of keen fang and hungry belly, ranging 
alert. Already he was disgusted, partly at these human 
mostly with himself. But what was a hungry failure to dy 

He lighted a cigarette and went irritably back into the # 
As he stepped through the door, he saw out of the om 
his eye that Luigi’s head had just bobbed in a meaning f 
looked at Big Dugan, the unsuspecting victim of the 
treachery. 

The bully’s bushy eyebrows were still raised in the ine 
tive scowl to which Luigi's nod had obviously been the a 
So, after all, Luigi was Big Dugan’s man. And what wal 
to be expected, Milton realized, than the stupid gianty: 
of a brain to spy for him? He himself would likely be i 
ject of a confidential report later in the evening. He my 
careful. : ; 

Dugan rose, stretching, and looked at his watch, 
o'clock,” he said. ‘We better git started.” 

“Now?” 

Preoccupied with the fact that this was like nothing ij 
books, Milton had spoken before thinking. 
“Yes, n-o-w,” Marden sneered. “Aint you hep that a 
has got to be pulled off while there’s still people on the gi 
Did you figure we’d go out at one G. M.—when every g 
runs into looks as big to a cop as the Statcher of Liberty? 
“All right,” said Milton pleasantly. “I'll learn.” AA 
He put on his hat and reached for his shiny coat. — 
with an agitation incomprehensible to Milton, clutched 
Dugan’s sleeve and stopped the leader’s progress toward thei 
“He’s comin’ along!” he cried. “He’s tryin’ to cut in om 
Dugan, frowning, turned and advanced on Milton, who 
know what in the world to make of the affair. 4 
“Nah, ye don’t,” he growled. “You aint in on this, 

nothin’ where you didn’t work as finder.” 

Painfully aware of his ignorance, Milton sat down, mM 
that Elva fluttered worriedly in the background. 

“T really don’t understand,” he said. “If I’m out of it, 
no kick coming. But I’ve got to eat and sleep.” 

“Tl carry ye from tonight till ye got a9 
to a split,” said Dugan; “but none of thi 
centage stuff goes. We found this job ours 
an’ we don’t need you. Stay here an’ keep 
company, or she'll be bawling if we're lal 
they wont be no coffee ready.” a 

Elva looked up and caught Milton’s eyes 
most incredulous, he saw that she wanted 
to stay. 


“Don’t you think 
better go along any 
she asked. “ Cours 
can handle the bal 
right, but hadaty 
ought to have @ 
in front and back 

“Shut up!” said # 
with the ease of pf 
torship. “It’s all 
we got a cinch 
we count on Us 
finding us some fat 
an’ we aint goin’ 
chances tonight, dt 
a little bale of 
goods, nohow.” 


“Tt’s just a onem# 
silk iob,” Marden adie 
trying to efface aly ® 
pression of _ ill-will tp 
Milton might have received from his outburst. if 
dyed, plain silk, good as money in the bank. I 0 
all fixed with the fence, price an’ everything. | é 

Milton saw that “All for one, one for all” wi 

ang rule only in romantic fiction. : 
. Luigi slipped out after the other two. Milton 
alone with the country bully’s country wife. 


ously. “Listen: I weel double-cross 
heem wit’ you. Not for da money, 
no. Not for da wife—she too mooch 
like a tin can of lard, all brassy 
an’ blue an’ pasty-white! Luigi 
Bassini have hees reason for get 
Beeg Dugan, but he keep eet to 
himself.” 
“Don’t care what’s eatin’ you, so long’s you’re 
with me.” 
“T keep eet to myself!”—complacently, finally. 


He twisted himself up, beating 
frantically upon its bony head. 
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The lurking weasel in Marden had come to the surface. ‘Now I've got you,” he snarled, “I'll show you.” 


se Ao said frankly, “you don’t know how good it feels 
a human being round, ’stead of that mean Marden fel- 


faised her hand to pat an errant taffy-colored strand of 
into place, and Milton saw that the mark of Chet’s 
Sa upon her arm had now become black, green- 


ryan you speak to your husband?” he blundered, and 
embarrassment at his error in amazement at the 
ae she had not resented his question. 


“Tt wouldn’t do any good,” she confessed simply, quite un- 
aware that there might be any code about discussing one’s mari- 
tal troubles with a stranger. ‘“He wants Chet to be after me. 
He knows I hate him, and still he goes out of his way to put us 
alone together. I—lI guess he’s just using me—trying to get an 
excuse for beating Chet up. He’s awful terrible, Reilly is, when 
he gets good and mad. And he seems to sort of like to get 
mad.” 

This discussion of Elva’s husband didn’t seem quite proper. 
Milton squirmed in his chair. 
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“You're not a New Yorker, are you?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied, leaning back against the sink, her unseeing 
eyes fixed upon space, “I’m from up-State. My, how I do wish 
1 was back there! But Reilly wont go.” 

“Why don’t you go, anyway?” Milton inquired, hoping that 
the answer would establish the true status of affairs between 
Elva, Reilly and Chet. It did. 

“Maybe you'll think I’m crazy,” she said faintly, “but I love 
him—not like at first, but—some.” 

Then Milton knew the significance of her patient, simple, tragic 
eyes, and marveled at the wealth of devotion that Big Dugan 
had squandered 

“You better read the paper while I pick up,” Elva ordered, 
startling Milton out of his revery. “They'll be coming back now.” 

The gang did return soon afterward. Dugan entered first and 
swung a large bale easily down from his shoulder to the kitchen 
floor, where he set about unfastening its burlap wrapper. Mil- 
ton, determined not further to reveal his ignorance, said nothing. 
But when Elva spoke to Luigi, he became alert. 

“Run into any trouble, Loogi?” 

“No real trouble, Mees Dugan. Only da bum of a night 
watchman, he must have sleep. He was half an hour late on 
hees round.” 

“Oh, vou didn’t hurt him?” 

“No. Dugan, he want to quiet heem an’ feenish da job right. 
We lay for heem in da—da alley by stock-room. But he hear a 
noise; he ron to weendow an’ blow hees whistle. We have break 
open stock-room door, so Dugan snatch up da bale an’ we make 
da break.” 

“Anybody see you?” 

“Eempossible. I have da poosh-cart ready, wit’ da bell an’ 
da rags. We put in da bale, an’ I poosh him here t’rough da 
street-—da handsome young Italiano old-clo’ man.” 

He laughed softly, appreciative of his cunning. 

Dugan finished untying the cords, which he was saving so that 
the bale might easily be tied up again. He stripped back the 
drab burlap wrapper, stared incredulously at the glowing vision of 
Titian blue and flushed rose he had uncovered, and spat out a 
curse of disgust. 

Marden peered over his shoulder and fairly howled: 

“Damn that watchman! Ought ter be hung for sleeping! 
Here’s what comes of his balling up the rounds! That’s striped 
satin, not worth a tinker’s damn; the fences wont even look at 
Ny 

Luigi flipped over an end of the satin and examined the dis- 
tinctive red and blue pencil-stripe of the selvage. It was un- 
questionably a mill trademark. 

“We get da wrong bale, all right. Thees no good. 
be dye.” 

He stared gloomily at the bale, devising fitting punishments 
for that careless watchman. 

“Wot we goin’ to do with the stuff?” whined Marden. “My 
man aint no dyer—he wont even look at it, not for any money.” 


She must 
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Big Dugan swung around and glared up at him, his Duyn 
jaw out-thrust, his eyes narrowed to pin-points under hus he St 
brows, every hair a-bristle. = 

“T’'ll tell you what we’re goin’ to do,” he shouted. “Our HI 
ness man’s goin’ out an’ git a buyer for that stuff. It’s 
somethin’, an’ we're flat. Now clip a sample piece an’ beat i eee 

“It’s too late.” nape 

: A ? a yn revol 

“Eet’s only half-past nine,” Luigi volunteered pleasantly “i righ 

“Honest, Dugan, no wise guy’ll stand for that stuff. It’s sumproposed 
as easy to trace as—as a hand-made lace.” Ye 

Dugan burst out, at that, into a stream of profanity 90h pd at 
that Milton blushed for the woman present. He was gym 00a 
working himself into a rage, deliberately nursing his passign os 
that exalted state wherein he could tear, rend, crush and @ se 
without the inhibitions of responsibility or humanity to gy} sned B 
sinewy hands. 7 

Marden shrank back from the fury he had roused, Before} 
was out of reach, Dugan thrust out a hand and caught bin 
the throat. 

“Yeller!” he muttered, his voice now a husky, vibrant whig 
“Always knew you was yeller.” 

Milton sat bolt upright, amazed. Marden’s feet had lef 
floor; his whole body dangled in the air at the end of thi} 
arm. Dugan shook his burden viciously, as easily as he} 
raised it, regardless of the hands that clawed at his shoulder} 
support. Marden’s face was purpling fast when Dugan ree 
his fingers and dropped him to the floor, a sprawling fgg 
strangely repellant when stripped of its dignity of erectnes 

“Nah,” he growled in the same hoarse guttural, “git your sam 
an’ beat it before I do fer you. Don’t never try to pull 
stuff again. I know you got a bunch o’ them fences biol 
though Gawd only knows why they’re skeered of a yellery 
like you. Git out—put on the screws. Make ’em come a 
with coin, or damme, I'll do you up.” 

Luigi let a knife trickle down his sleeve into the palm of! 
kand, bent over and sliced off a triangle from the end of! 
bale. Marden climbed to his feet, choking, and put the sam 
into his inner coat pocket. NA) 

He knew now that Luigi had deceived him in their agreem 
to “frame” Dugan; for the Italian had neither spoken nor att 
in his defense. And Milton, the new finder, who hadn't respon] |] y 
to his advances, must be Dugan’s man too. He favored them 
with an impartially venomous glance, shrugged his shoulders aRARBI 
slipped through the door. They heard him still clearing! 
throat as he went down the stone steps to the street. 

“Bout time I taught him a lesson,” Dugan said, plainly it 
the benefit of Milton only. “I aint blind; I been wise tol 
quite a while now.” 

Milton looked indifferently at Luigi and saw the Italian's @ 
glitter at this. Luigi, Milton reasoned, knew the exact degre q@ijsmoke- 
Dugan’s blindness, knew how much his own eyes and cumiggind hi 
directed the strong man’s power and influenced his sluggish bamgjalone d 


With Marden out of the way, Dugan (Continued on page @ na I 
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he story so far: 


HEN innocent Mr. Billings lost his job, something moved him to spend 


his last dime for 


a cigar instead of a sandwich—and the cigar-band 


wad the open sesame 10 romance and adventure. On the inside of the band 


g message, “9-29-Venga”—¢ 
tions 


1 message intended for a certain Spanish Ameri- 


ist. It so happened that Mr. Billings was able to sell this message 


vits rightful recipient for five thousand dollars. 


ped marriage to ht 
— Aboard the ship he again 


And when his buxom landlady 
him, he fled and took ship for a vacation at Isla de 
encountered his Spanish American friends! 


ind at the Isla de Palma he met and was entertained by Susana Dale, a clever 


beautiful woman and the friend of President Juarez. 


From her he learned 


Jyares was to ride in her carriage on the night of the Fiesta—and in all 


2 he betrayed the fact to the plotting revolutionists. 
sand Juarez had their spies also—who, for instance, 


‘aed Brown whom Billings encountered now and then? 


MR. BILLINGS. 
SPENDS ~ 
HIS 

DIME 


By 
DANA BURNET 


Illustrated by 
RAEBURN VAN BUREN 


R. BILLINGS 
closed the door 
of the stuffy 
moke-filled chamber be- 
nd him and proceeded 
me down the passage- 
ay. He had gone but a 
wey steps, however, 
{man in a Panama hat rose up from behind 
barrels that blocked the way and said in 
ous whisper: “Ssh!” 
twas Mr. Brown, the friendly American 
phad met on the boat. 
lings drew a startled breath and exhaled it 
Us eyes became large. He stared at his erstwhile room- 
popened his lips to speak, but the latter motioned him 
m Also, by expressive pantomime, Mr. Brown sug- 
B they leave the premises together, and that at once. 
s. Rodding to show that he understood, promptly linked 
me other; the two walked quickly down the hall, 
batroom proper and out into the street. 
Seep on as we are,” said Mr. Brown. 
@—my dear fellow!” broke out Mr. Billings. “What an 
By thing! How on earth did you happen to be in that 


“We can talk 


fin there purposely,” replied Mr. Brown, “in order to 
on you.” 
eP—I don’t understand.” 
7 Man said simply: 
fa el Amigo del Diablo is one of the most unsavory 
oe part of the world. A great many more people go 
san come out of it. So, naturally, Mr. Billings, when I 
ae eet the place—” 
fh! You saw me?” 
fim the shop next door, buying some contraband silk 
D, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


But perhaps 
was the American 


“I will have this and that.” Then in a low tone. “You are—" 
“Operative Number One,” answered the sweetmeat vendor. 


pajamas—I can’t sleep in anything but silk; it’s a weakness of 
mine, and this is an unusual grade. Well, as I was saying, I saw 
you pass the door and ran out to speak to you. You were just 
going into the café. I said to myself: ‘That's Billings, or I’m 
blind. But what the devil is he doing there?’ I made up my 
mind that you had stumbled into the dive as many another tourist 
has done, out of curiosity, perhaps—or to sample the wine. At 
any rate, I was alarmed, and knowing the reputation of the place, 
I followed you into it. For the past half-hour I have been hiding 
in that hallway, expecting every moment to hear you shout for 
help.” _~ 

My dear Brown!” cried Mr. Billings, stopping upon the side- 
walk and grasping the other’s hand. “I am deeply grateful! To 
think that you— But I assure you that I was not in the slightest 
danger. In fact, I was there on business!” 
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“They are coming! 
I see them! By my 
soul, it is Gomez!” 


“Business?” 

“Yes. I can’t explain 
to you just how or why 
—the circumstances are 
rather unusual. These 
people, I find, are very 
romantic. But it was 
business.” 

“In that case,” said 
Mr. Brown, _ smiling, 

“T’ve made an ass of 
myself.” 

“Not at all, not at all!” protested Mr. Billings. “You have 
been—you have behaved nobly, yes, nobly!” 

“It was nothing, really; shall we have lunch together?” 

“Sorry,” said Mr. Billings, “but I’m lunching at the Jockey 
Club—with a lady.” 

“Ah!” observed Mr. Brown. “Then I'll leave you here. I’ve 
not quite finished my shopping. See you again, perhaps.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Billings. “We seem to have a habit of running 
into each other. Good-by! Thank you for troubling about me.” 

“No trouble at all,” said Mr. Brown with a deprecatory smile. 

The next moment he turned into the drygoods store and was 
lost to sight. 

Mr. Billings hailed a coche and after conveying the address to 
the driver by means of signs, words and facial contortions, was 
driven back to No.; 3, Plaza de Palma, reaching there shortly be- 
fore noon. 

“Remarkable how quickly one picks up the language,” thought 
Mr. Billings as he paid the cochero and turned toward the house. 
He was immoderately pleased to have found his way home un- 
aided. Moreover, his mood was further exhilarated by the ad- 
ditional bulge in his breast pocket. Another five thousand dol- 
lars! Could it be possible that he had ever wanted for money? 
Could it be possible that he had ever been down to his last dime? 

“But I must not become conceited,” Mr. Billings counseled 
himself. “After all, money isn’t everything. No, money isn’t 
everything. I must not become conceited.” 

Dofia Susana was waiting for him in her private drawing-room 
above the stairs. She had on a white lace dress and a large white 
hat that gave her an exquisite flowerlike beauty. 

“Cousin Susana!” cried Mr. Billings when he saw her. 

“What, Cousin John?” 

Mr. Billings compressed his lips, recalled his governing creed 
and restrained his ardor. He must not forget that he was a gentle- 
man and a trustee, so to speak, of the proprieties. 

“You are—ready!” he concluded heroically if somewhat 
lamely. 

“Quite ready, Cousin John,” replied the lady in her sweetest 
tone; but her eyes, beneath their long lashes, had a peculiar light. 

To Mr. Billings, the afternoon that followed was one of pleasure, 
pride and profit. He drove with Dofia Susana to the Jockey Club, 
an institution located upon the outskirts of the town near the sea, 
and lunched there in considerably polite notoriety. Apparently it 
was a matter of public interest that he should be- lunching 
téte-a-téte with Dofia Susana. He basked in the curiosity of the 
fashionable company, and was so warmed by the glances cast upon 
him that he needs must caution himself more than once against 
becoming conceited. 





Mr. Billings Spends His pj By 1 


“Yes 
and ha 
family 


After luncheon they ascended Dofia Susana’s box in the grav 
stand. The races began. Mr. Billings, who all his life had studé 
the sporting pages of the newspapers, knew exactly how to 0 
port himself, and even ventured some technical observations wp 
the entries, though he had never been near a race-track before 

An old man, very feeble and bent in body, came shuffling pa 
the box with a trayful of native sweetmeats. He looked at Dut 
Susana in passing, and lifting his hand, scratched his right e 
‘The lady gave a slight start; then turning to Mr. Billing 9 
said in a gay manner: “My dear Cousin John, you are vi 
polite! But I know how anxious you must be to get down tom 
betting-ring!” 

“Oh, no, really—” protested Mr. Billings. 

“Nonsense! Of course you’re anxious. It wouldn't be nai 
if you weren’t. All men are born gamblers—not that I bla 
them! Indeed, I think the characteristic a fascinating ® 
Only, don’t bet too much, will you, Cousin John?” 

“I—ah! No—not too much,” replied our hero, who rathet 
his own surprise found himself a moment later wandering ab 
in search of the betting ring. Not that he particularly wantell 
bet. But Dofia Susana had seemed to expect it of him; — 
she had got it into her head that he was something of a outs 
Possibly, without intending to do so, he had revealed to ber! 
recklessness in his nature. He had kissed her hand at brea 
that morning. Did she think him rather a devil of a fellow: F 
so—and it was not unlikely—he must live up to her estimate 
him. He must bet a little on the races. 

Meanwhile, as it happened, the ancient vendor of sweet 
had turned back upon his course and was passing once wer 
box of Dofia Susana. This time the lady leaned forwat 
pulsively and addressed him. ‘a 

“Here! Wait, old man! Have you any chocolates’ 

“No, sefiora, but I have other things as good.” 

“Come into the box, then, and I will choose! ae 

So the old man came hobbling into the box and held his tray 
Dojia Susana to make her selection from. che si 

“T will have this and that.” Then in a low tone, s¥ 
“You are—” rendot. 

“Operative Number One,” answered the sweetmeat ve ens 

“Ah=clever! I will have this one also. You bring 


? 





His pj By Dana Burnet 





“Yes, important news. Billings has had a conference with them 
has told them—yes, yes, sefnora, I am an old man with a 
family of ten! If the senora will only buy a little more! Ah, 
is very kind of the sefora. ae 
“He has told them?” whispered Dofa Susana, again bending, 
tray. 
j at they ought to know!” 
{ “You mean—as to the Fiesta? 
_ 4 es,” 
F endid!” 
Whe seora compliments my poor wares! At least, I have a 
Sedid variety, which is more than most vendors have. You 
derstand clearly? You will know how to proceed?” 
jaa Susana placed a silver coin in the speaker’s hand and 
ed up with a serene smile. ; 
4] will know exactly how to proceed. Everything is quite 
“anle now. You may keep the change, old man.” 
uchas gracias, senora! May the blessing of God be upon 
and yours.” 
he old man limped away. Dojia Susana sat back in her chair 
Ga idly nibbled a marron. “Everything is quite simple, now!” 
Me Billings finally found the betting-ring. It was located 
th the grandstand and was not a ring at all, but a long 
filled with phlegmatic males who lounged about with 
hands in the pockets, blowing cigar-smoke out of the corners 
cir mouths. There were numerous small booths arranged 
the wall, each with a blackboard displayed in front of it. 
Upon these blackboards were written the names of the horses and 
the odds at which they were entered. 
Mr. Billings looked at the names upon the first blackboard. 
The last on the list was that of a horse named Lucky Dog. 
A sort of premonition seized Mr. Billings. 
“Lucky Dog!” he murmured. “I think I'll bet on that one.” 
He walked up to the bookmaker and said in his cheerful, friendly 
way: “Excuse me, but has that Lucky Dog got any chance to 
win the race?” 
“Surest t'ing you know!” replied the booky in good 
Americanese. “Didn’ a turtle oncet beat a jack-rabbit? 
How much do you want to spend on him, Mister?” 
Mr. Billings was somewhat nettled by the bookmaker’s 
tone; in fact, he distinctly resented it 



























n the gra “Oh,” said he coolly, “I'll bet a hundred.” 
» had studi The proprietor of the booth pushed his hat back upon his- 
now to comm forehead, looked narrowly at our hero and said to 
vations wim his assistant with a new note of respect, almost 
ck before # of awe, in his voice: “A hunerd on Lucky Dog 
huffling pam t'win!” 
ked at Dif Mr. Billings, feeling that he 
is right e@ properly rebuked the 
Billings s aker, pocketed his ticket 
yu are vem and strolled out to the track. 
down tot The horses assembled at the 
er, were launched head- 

Be log, flashed swiftly around 
t be natun track and came galloping 
iat I bls past the judges’ stand, with 
nating OM one roan steed a good length 

to the fore. 

10 rather “Number Seven,” observed 
a nd Bilings, as the decisive 
y wanted! eral was set up. “Ah, 
i; evidesly# that’s Lucky Dog! Pe did 


a gamblem win, after all. I had a feeling 
he would.” 





t best Hurrying back into the bet- 
fellow: F ling-ting, he presented his 
estimate “ME ticket : a bookmaker, upon 
 Deamed with non- 
swe chalant superiority. The 
e more! ¥ seemed crushed. He 
orward MR gave Mr Billings a dazed 
: are and began counting 
> S into the latter’s hand. 
Vousand—two t’ou- 
Wd! Who'd ever 





nis tray fi 
she si 


endot. 
} news?” 





Cought dat bird’d ever cop the kale? 

et 5. There you are, Mister.” 
vin all thie said Mr. Billings. “Did I—did I 
The other Tegarded him as though he had been a 
> ® Peculiar specimen of the genus homo. 


T’ree t’ousand 
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“Say, d’you mean t’tell me y'didn’ know the Dog was a fifty- 
to-one shot?” 

“Fifty to—oh, I see. The horse was entered, and I bet a 
hundred dollars for him! So naturally I win five thousand!” 

“Nat’rally,” echoed the bookmaker faintly. ‘Sure! Nat’rally!” 

Mr. Billings placed his winnings in his wallet, which now had 
attained an inordinate plumpness, and strolling back upstairs, re- 
entered the box of Dofia Susana. 

“TI can read your mind!” she said, smiling as he seated him- 
self beside her. “You have bet—and you have won!” 

“Only a little,” replied our hero modestly, “only a few thou- 
sand—five to be exact!” 

“Five thousand dollars! 

Mr. Billings nodded. 

“Yes,” he said carelessly. 
Money isn’t everything. ... . 

“No,” admitted Dona Susana, “not when you have it. 
five thousand dollars!” 

They stopped on their way back to town to dine at a little 
restaurant that Dona Susana recommended. It was a charming 
restaurant, with a terrace overlooking the harbor, and Dona 
Susana pointed out to Mr. Billings the great ship El Dorado ot 


You won that much, Cousin John?” 
“But what is money, after all? 
” 


But 


**Long live the Govern- 
ment!” she cried. 


They drank. 
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The whirlwind had come to a head about the abando: asked 
Jee - e al ned vehicle i in which sat the and 
figure of Mr. Billings. The bandits jumped imto the carriage, pounced nae our hero. 











yr, Billings Spends His Dime 


+» Caribbean Line, that would sail the next night for New York. 


“New York!” said Mr. Billings sententiously. “How far away 


1? 

Wes. murmured Dofia Susana. “And yet.” Her voice trailed 

sf into 2 languorous silence. — 
Afterward they drove into the city, to attend the hai-jali, that 
lous game which has been called the fastest in the world 
j which apparently deserves its title. It proved to be a form of 
ihall, with various characteristics of squash, lacrosse and 
nis thrown in for good measure. Instead of striking the ball 
ih gloves or racquets, however, the players caught and hurled 
with incredible dexterity, in curved, talonlike baskets which 
hey wore strapped to their forearms. The game was played on 
three-sided court against the walls of which the bounding 
siecle was thrown more swiftly, almost, than the eye could travel. 
The audience sat in tiers upon the fourth side of the court. 
low, in an established space, pranced and gesticulated the 
siting commissioners in their small red caps. The gambling was 
fet and furious, for the odds shifted with the score of the game; 
it one might play the “Mutuals” or common pools, by deposit- 
me’s money with an agent who existed for that purpose. Mr. 


u 


Mpilings bought several tickets in the mutuals for Dofa Susana 
Mand himself —this seemed to be a convention among the boxes,— 


und by selecting the players whose names appealed to him, con- 


Minved to win several hundred dollars. 


' 


r 

he 
| 
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‘] 
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; Mater, in the former’s carriage. 
¥ 


‘Really, Cousin John!” remarked Dona Susana, “your luck is 

; snomenal !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Billings, ever so lightly pouting his chest, 
am lucky. But I have noticed, Cousin Susana, that most 

yceessful men are lucky—if you know what I mean.” 

About ten o’clock there was a commotion in the entranceway; 
ie crowd stood up and cheered, and the band burst into the 

Anthem. President Juarez had arrived, with members 


immo his staff. Some of the latter were in uniform, and made 


The President 
He 


brilliant showing as they mounted to their seats. 
imself wore a frock coat and carried in his hand a silk hat. 
corded an ovation by the excited populace. 

His box was next to Dofa Susana’s. As he entered it, he bowed 

pher and to Mr. Billings. 

Oi hero, not to be outdone in the usages of diplomacy, rose 
(bowed to the president. Whereat the audience, thinking him 

Mmity of some sort, applauded vociferously. Mr. Billings 

ed and bowed to the audience. Confirmed in its deductions, 

@ond redoubled its acclaim. Mr. Billings bowed once more— 
weit and center, as he had seen actors do upon the stage— 

sat down with swelling heart and tingling soul. 

iat delightful people!” he exclaimed. “So romantic!” 

iS still while under the influence of the exaltation produced 

The idea 

ull-p hoplied from his brain. Turning to his hostess, he 


pimeident that Mr. Billings had his inspiration. 


si a Susana, I want you to come to supper with me at the 
“Cousir John!” 
sand—wouldn’t the Presidentelike to come too?” 


President? Estéban?” 
weome if you ask him, Cousin Susana. And I—I should 


me to know him 


sSusana looked at 
Ss and smiled. 

well,” she said, “I 

ft arrange it for 


was that she 
which was con- 
The latter 

d across the 
fModded. “He ac- 
Mi pleasure,” said 


he would. He’s 


ic,” said Mr. 


puarez, 


ther decided that our hero should pro- 
; Miramar and order the supper. 

and President Juarez would follow 
The 


purse, was to be as discreet as possible 
ty en famille. 
cended to the street, engaged a 
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coche and drove to the Miramar. 
Arrived there; he .sent for the 
proprietor. 

“T want 
room.” 

“I regret, senor. Unfortu- 
nately all the private dining- 
rooms are occupied.” 

“Occupied! But—you must 
have some vacant 
space?” 

“T regret. There 
is nothing, senor— 
nothing but the 
grand ballroom.” 

“T’ll take it,” said 
Mr. Billings. 

“Senor?” 

“T say I'll take it. 

You can serve 
supper there, can’t 
your” 

“Si, senor, but it 
—that would cost a 
thousand dollars, 
senor!” 

Mr. Billings deli- 
cately lifted his hand. 

“Did I say anything about the cost? Wait 
—here is your thousand dollars. Now, I 
want a nice little supper for three—the best 
that you can give us. And—ah, yes, can’t 
we have some music?” 

“Music, senor?” 

“Ves, certainly.” 

“But there is only the hotel orchestra.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Mr. Billings. 

The proprietor gazed speechlessly at this Croesus for an in- 
stant, then bowed in a manner that was almost a salaam. 

“Senor,” he cried, “you shall have everything- of the best, of 
the most extreme best, senor!” 

So it befell. By the time Donia Susana and Juarez arrived, the 
proprietor’s superlatives had been amply justified. No little 
supper party in history could have been more magnificently con- 
ceived or more superbly executed. The table, placed exactly in 
the center of the grand ballroom—a snowy, sparkling oasis in a 
desert of polished mahogany—gave an effect of spaciousness, of 
simplicity that was heroic. 

A full orchestra, concealed behind a screen of palm-leaves, 
uttered music of a celestial nature, while the proprietor himself, 
assisted by an endless chain of waiters, served as though by magic 
the delicate viands and rare wines of the repast. 

Dona Susana was wonderful; Mr. Billings was witty; President 
Juarez, though he ate little and drank less, seemed nevertheless-to 
enjoy heartily his escape from official routine. The informality, 
the congeniality of Mr. Billings’ little supper-party, he said, 
struck a sympathetic chord in his own nature. 

At last he rose and made a brief speech. 

“Senor,” he said, addressing Mr. Billings, ‘““you have given me 
a great pleasure. In return I wish to confer upon you a high 
honor—the highest, sefior, that is in my power to bestow. I wish 

to relinquish in your favor the privilege of 
riding tomorrow night, during the hour of the 
Fiesta, in Dona Susana’s carriage!” 

“Estéban!” murmured the lady, gazing down 
at her plate. 

“My dear President!” exclaimed Mr. Billings, 
quite overcome by this evidence of the ex- 
ecutive’s esteem. 

“In doing this,” continued Juarez, “I deny 
myself a happiness to which, I confess, I had long 
looked forward. But under the circumstances I am 
not without some happiness in renouncing it. Sefior, 
believe it, it is only right and just that I should do this 
thing! You are better fitted than I for the réle that 
fate has in store for you.” Then, inclining toward 
Dona Susana, he said: “The situation is reversed, 
and it is I who plead for the sefior. Permit him, I pray 
you, dear lady, to ride with you at the Fiesta!” 

Dofia Susana looked at our hero. 
“That is for Cousin John (Continued on page 144) 


a private dining- 
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“Perry BRAINERD discovers in this story the 
greatest thing in the world. Perhaps the story will 
guide you to a similar discovery. 


MAKING IT 
HUMAN 


By 
BARKER SHELTON 


Illustrated by 
JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


MAN who, if we are to place proper credence in 

the Scriptures, had a somewhat slighter chance of 

entering into the Kingdom of Heaven than a camel 
has of going through the eye of a needle, stood at a wide window 
that looked down on the treetops in a very old and very famous 
churchyard. The sparrows which noisily settled their eternal dif- 
ferences of opinion in those topmost branches were hard at it as 
usual. The man at the window was watching them. 

Early June was doing its best. In the lulls of those family 
squabbles in the treetops a breeze stirred the leaves to a pleasant 
rustling rhythm. It was a cool breeze with a delectable tang of 
salt in it. In the past seven years the man at the window had 
done incredible things, seemingly impossible things—accomplished 
them one after another with a speed,.a precision, a sureness that 
had made his name known in the farthest corners of the earth. 
For this reason his thoughts should have been pleasant ones. They 
weren't. 

Of late he had found himself far too frequently stealing time 
from highly important matters to stand thus at the window and 
watch the sparrows and brood over things it is not profitable 
for any man to think about. It was disturbing. 

He was tall, wiry, something of the athlete in his build despite 
the droop of his shoulders. In repose, as he was now standing 
there by the window, he seemed too passively patient, more than 
a little dispirited, resigned to some lot in life which neither fitted 
him well nor particularly interested him. But no one ever saw him 
in repose. He took good care of that. The world knew him only 
when he was galvanized with action—alert, cold, the stoop gone 
from his shoulders, his clean-shaven face a mask that no man 
could read, some aura of tireless, relentless force emanating from 
him to lift those about him involuntarily to their tiptoes and to 
send shivers chasing up and down their spines when he spoke. 

Three generations of forbears before him had dreamed the 
same persistent dream—to make the banking house of S. P. 
Brainerd & Company the mth power in the financial world. Old 
Seth Brainerd, his father, had nearly brought that dream to ful- 
fillment. A liver that turned itself into a fine young piece of sole- 
leather despite all the efforts of the best medical talent procur- 
able was all that stopped him. But old Seth, liver and all, had 
put in the last necessary groundwork for finishing the job. Among 
other things he had trained his son to carry on the work as few 
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Brainerd found himself far too frequently stealing time from im- 
portant matters to stand at the window and watch the sparrows. 





sons of such fathers are ever trained; Perry had learned the be 
ness from the ground up. 
So when old Seth’s halo became imminent, he had called hiss 
to him, explained to him the last infinitesimal detail of his ¥ 
laid plans, placed all the responsibilities of the house of gh 
Brainerd & Company upon his shoulders, turned over in bed 
let the refractory liver have its will of him. 
Perry Brainerd was just turned thirty then. He was thi 
seven now. And he had done the job—the incredible thing, ™ 
seemingly impossible thing—better than his father had 
dreamed he would do it, he often fancied. It had taken it of 
of him, fearfully; but it was done. ‘The three generations # 
Brainerds who had dreamed of their banking-house as the més 
powerful in the country—and one of the line of Brainerds nwo 
bered among its richest men—could rest easy in their grave. 
Therefore the gentleman on the short end of the celestial wast 
should have been highly satisfied with himself. He should 
have been stealing time from a matter that involved # 
million dollars to watch those raucously chattering sparrors 
shamelessly airing their domestic troubles in the churchya' , 
tops. He should not have been thinking that the churcaas . 
not an appropriate place for such an unholy racket, bu 7 
after all it wouldn’t disturb the dead down there under 
—that nothing disturbed the dead, that the dead were lucky. » +" 
Something was wrong. d of f 
Next door to the private sanctum of the aloof hea ; 
firm of S. P. Brainerd & Company is a large sumlly 
A heavy mahogany table occupies its entire length. of 
scissors and letter-openers, rubber stamps and tubes 
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yp and down the length of that table, and comfortable chairs 
snged about it. d , : d 

Here each morning Wayne Hardwick and a corps of highly 
ined assistants put in a tense two hours separating the sheep 
~ the goats in the accumulation of letters, telegrams and cable- 
“a that usher in the business day. Yawning wastebaskets, 
oo eager for such fodder, fill up rapidly with the usual con- 
‘emned-to-outer-darkness-in-advance communications from all 
nts of mentally deficient souls whose desires range from having 
heir puerile inventions financed to committing matrimony with 
ne head of the firm. ; 

At Hardwick’s right elbow young mountains of paper pile up 
» be carted hence every few minutes and distributed in proper 
warters around the office among the lesser lights of the organiza- 
in who attend to the routine business. At Hardwick’s left is a 
‘ain wire letter-basket that easily might be mistaken for a super- 
muated dish-drainer. Its intrinsic worth, however, is wholly 
wut of proportion to its importance, for into it go the letters and 
‘ispatches requiring the personal attention of Perry Brainerd him- 
communications the answers to which will shift the areas 
of high and low pressure on the financial weather-map with 
manny swiftness, make and unmake men all the way from Peru 
» Foo-Chow, and incidentally bring added revenue to the already 
werflowing coffers of S. P. Brainerd & Company. 

Itis rapid, expert work there at the long mahogany table each 
noming. It has to be; for at ten precisely, not a moment before 
hat hour nor a moment after it, Wayne Hardwick must carry 
ie leanings in the dish-drainer into the throne-room next door. 
Mirth has no place at that board. The humor of cranks and 
ireamers and ladies of romantic tendencies has long since gone 
ut fom too frequent repetition. 
So sigs of amusement in a spruce 
youig man named Milner, who oc- 

mied Number 3 seat on the 

igtthand side of the table, drew 

Hardwick’s attention thither. 

Yomg Mr. Milner, very correct 
in tis attire, very sure of himself 
and is importance, was reading a 
single Sheet of paper he had drawa 
irom @ plain, square envelope with 

he address on it neatly typed. He 

as holding back a piece of vio- 
lently red pasteboard pinned to that 

ingle sheet, the better to peruse 

he few lines, also neatly typed, be- 

neath it. 

Wayne Hardwick lifted his eye- 

brows inquiringly, and the young 

gentleman in Number 3 seat slid 


the amusing missive along the table 
to him, 


It was the moment when Perry 
Bninerd was standing at the win- 
ow watching the sparrows in the 
tes of the churchyard. The task 
at the long table was nearing com- 
pletion. Only the barest handful 
of letters remained to be opened. 

Some one has got the big feller’s 
mber all right,” Milner observed 

a grin, 

Hardwick Picked up the letter. As he read it, the 
Comers of his mouth twitched. The movement grew 
— Proportions of a grin that matched Milner’s. 
Mig. it back!” Milner suggested. “I want to keep 

il. Findings is havings, isn’t it?” 

Nothing doing!” said Hardwick. 

Put the letter topmost in the already unusually 
ed letter-basket. 
h?” Milner grunted, aghast at the action. “You're kidding, 
tk. You wouldn’t dare.” 

“he @ sense of humor. It’ll amuse him, maybe.” 

‘ent on the ‘maybe,’ ” Milner commented meaningly. 
are glanced at the clock. He got up. He lifted the 
sieet “basket, with that sheet and the ticket pinned to it 

1. © & distress-signal on top of it. Milner held out his 

with mock solemnity. 

end, good father, kind to the neighbors, one of the 
€ is hard to fill,” he said with a lugubrious wag- 
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Hardwick, grinning at him, opened the door of the throne- 
room. 

Perry Brainerd had turned from the window. He was sitting at 
a small inexpensive desk on a much-worn inexpensive rug. Noth- 
ing about that room gave any indication that financial history 
was made there daily, unless it was Perry Brainerd himself, the 
man of ice and iron now, the man who raised people involuntarily 
to their tiptoes in his presence and sent shivers up and down their 
spines—Perry Brainerd, already galvanized into the action the 
contents of that wire letter-basket would call forth. 

Hardwick placed it on the desk before him and stood by ready 
to carry out the orders that would come thick and fast once his 
chief had pounced upon the prey. 

The topmost letter was whisked out of the basket. Perry 
Brainerd held back the bit of pasteboard to read the typed lines 
under it. Hardwick waited for the grunt, the hint of a smile, the 
brief nod of appreciation to himself that should accompany the 
tossing of the letter into a desk-drawer with other unique missives 
he had culled now and then from the mail. 

But neither the smile nor the nod was forthcoming. Brainerd 
read it through several times, frowning at it. Hardwick was a 
trifle alarmed. Over Brainerd’s shoulder he read the note again 
himself, although he was perfectly familiar with it already. 

There was neither date, salutation nor signature—merely the 
few lines of type that seemed to leap toward him from the dead 
white of the paper: 


The Peter Fenwick Fresh Air Association offers its benefits 
only to the poorest. You, one of the richest men in the world, 
are offered the Association’s aid because in the final issue you are 

one of the poorest men on the face of the 
earth, poor because your two great masters, 
Work and Ambition, have blinded you tp the 
fact that there is a God in His heaven} and 
birds in the trees and flowers in the fields. 
So please accept the ticket which you will find 
inclosed. 


The ticket in question offered “one admission 
to the Peter Fenwick Fresh Air Association 
Weekly Outing, 
Ram’s Island Grove, 

June to.” 

The moments 
slipped by. Brain- 
erd read, reread and 
read again the brief 
note until Hardwick 
felt himself growing 


“You must be a genius, 
Miss Fyles.. .. - 
one is a genius who can in- 
duce Hamilton Fyles to part 
with fifty thousand dollars.” 


Any- 


Poke NRT eee 


sick with apprehension. At last Brainerd swurg about in his 
chair. 

Hardwick stiffened. 
an expected blow. 

“T am sorry,” he muttered. 

“You needn’t be. I am glad you brought it in.” 

He began yet another perusal of those few typed lines. Hard- 
wick waited, uncertain as to what was coming but wishing it 
might come and be done with it, whatever it was. 

“No, it’s not at all funny,” Brainerd said after a long pause. 


“Tt’s merely—” 


He was like a man bracing himself for 
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“Tmpertinent?” Hardwick suggested. 

“The truth,” Brainerd said. 

He clapped the letter under a weight. He reached for the next 
letter in the basket; but before he looked at it, he turned to 
Hardwick with a whimsical smile that transformed his face. 

“IT wonder if the Peter Fenwick Fresh Air Association could 
do anything for me. Do you think they could, Hardwick?” 

“No,” Hardwick said more tersely than he would have believed 
he would ever dare. 

“Neither do I. Well, let’s clean these things up.” 

That whimsical smile vanished. Perry Brainerd’s face became 
again that inscrutable mask that no man might read. Hardwick 
began to jump to the usual broadside of orders. The morning 
became like a thousand other mornings in that room, save that 
now and then Brainerd’s eyes strayed to a little bronze paper- 
weight upon a single sheet of paper with something violently red 
pinned to it. 


HEN finally the letters were finished and Hardwick 
went out, Milner touched his arm. 

“Congratulations! I see you're alive.” said he. 

Hardwick grunted. He seemed in no mood for persiflage. , 

“The next time you find anything like that in the mail, Milner. 
tear it up instanter. You’ve got a rotten sense of humor.”’ 

“As rotten as yours. What’s the matter with you, Hardwick? 
Did you get ripped up the back for putting it on top of the bas- 
ket?” 

“I did not. He thanked me for it.” 

“Why this sweet little grouch, then?” 

“Tt hurt him.” 

“Hurt him!” Milner repeated incredulously. 

“Got under his skin.” 

“No!” 

“Milner, it isn’t funny to see a man like him hit in that way. 
I don’t think you’d care to see it any more than I did,” said Hard- 
wick coldly and turned on his heel. 

Since the memory of man no business day had ever seen the 
head of the firm of S. P. Brainerd & Company out of touch with 
the office. But that which was without precedent had happened. 
An all-important dispatch had come into the office, a dispatch too 
imperative to await ten o’clock and its turn in the letter-basket: 
and the head of the firm was neither at his desk nor at the uptown 
house where he dwelt in solitary splendor, nor in any place within 
the ken of the wise ones of the organization. It was something 
sufficiently out of the ordinary to upset the universe revolving 
about the huge building. 

Moreover Perry Brainerd had known the all-important dispatch 
was due to arrive that morning; he knew the exact hour it should 
so arrive, even as it had arrived. He knew it would require quick 
thinking, unerring decision, a day of hot wires all over the country 
and cables burning that decision to the four corners of the earth. 
He knew all this, and yet he was calmly playing hooky. 

He had started downtown in his car at the usual hour. Five 
blocks from his office he had sent the car back, saying he would 
walk the rest of the way. This was the total result of the efforts 
of a dozen nervously busy switchboard-girls and a small regiment 
of messengers scurrying hither and yon.. 


T was young Mr. Milner who suggested a possible clue 

for the chase. He seized Hardwick’s arm as the latter 
flitted distractedly past his desk. He swung Hardwick about to 
face a calendar on the wall. 

“Look at the date! Tell me what it is!” 

“The date? Tenth of June. What’s that got to do with it?” 

“Exactly—June the tenth. Doesn’t that suggest anything to 
you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“It does to me. It suggests a red ticket about so long. Now 
you follow me. That’s the stuff! Cease being somnambulistic. 
Hardwick, and walk with your eyes open. He’s gone to that poor- 
man’s picnic. By gravy, he has!” 

Which, while it wasn’t true at the moment, was at least pro- 
phetic. 

Brainerd had stopped his car some five blocks from the office, 
got out and sent the car back, because on the way down he had 
been reading a few typed lines on a single sheet of paper to 
which was pinned a ticket violently red as to color. He had 
read it once or twice before. In fact, he had pulled it out of his 
pocket at all hours of the day and night the past few days to 
read it. Its contents had impressed themselves indelibly upon 
his consciousness. 


Making It Hf 


He had said he would walk the rest of the way. Try 
report that came to his upset business headquarters Was 
correct. He had merely neglected to state to what destin: 
the rest of the way would lead him. 

He turned into the portals of one of the older officeyy 
It was five blocks from the place where he had stopped his 4 
but five blocks in the wrong direction. The executive hess 
ters of the Peter Fenwick Fresh Air Association were on the § 
floor of that building. 

Maud Farrington Vandaman is general secretary of the 
Fenwick Association. She doesn’t live up to her name 
two summers had done their worst for her, and the Winter 
been no more kindly. Her sharp eyes take in the worl 
behind horn-rimmed spectacles so large and so heavy ihey g 
the impression Maud is trying to hide behind them. Thog 
are rather suspicious orbs and wholly without softening ‘lug 

But Maud is a crack-a-jack on her own job—an executiys 
first water, something of a genius as an organizer. The truss 
the Peter Fenwick Fresh Air Association point to her with 
and to the thoroughly businesslike manner in which she 
its field-work. 

Miss Vandaman is not easily flustered. But when g 
woman subordinate from the outer office broke in upon her 
tations with the announcement that Perry Brainerd had ¢ 
to the office in person, things immediately happened to May 
rington’s habitual and aloof calm. It vanished, in. fact, }f 
hard to believe anyone of her years could get out of a chair 
such a youthful bound. Visions of a contribution that 
fairly stagger the trustees at their next meeting encouraged 
swift movement on her part. All gracious smiles, she 
out, corralled the distinguished visitor, ushered him into her 
eyrie and closed the door. 

“This is so good of you, Mr. Brainerd!” said she, aflutie 
the though: of the lengths to which her publicity campaign 
reaching. 


ERRY BRAINERD took the chair she indicated. 
slipped a hand into an inner pocket of his coat. 

“T received this ticket a few days ago,” said he. 

He held out the sheet of paper with the ticket on it. Am 
later the situation indicated a hurry-call for water and sme 
salts for Maud. 

“IT don’t know how to apologize for this affront,” she 
when the first shock of the blow had passed. 

“Maybe it isn’t an affront,” said he, quietly. 

“Of course I knew nothing about it.” = 

“But perhaps you can help me find the person who did s# 

Miss Vandaman turned the ticket over. She scanned 
fully. Evidently she found something on the back of it 
she had been looking. 

“I might have known,” she said under her breath. 

“Will you let me see the person who sent it to me?” — 

“IT don’t know,” said she, looking at him doubtfully.] 

“Who was it?” j 

Miss Vandaman hesitated—then evidently considered # 
party had laid herself open to what was coming to her. 5 
her thin lips tightened across her teeth. 4 

“Tt was one of my volunteer workers here, one of Mi 
have foisted upon us every now and then,” she said 
high-spirited young woman, a very willful young womal 

“May I see her—speak to her?” 4 

“Will it be best?” she asked, trying to read that 
was Perry Brainerd’s face, and feeling as if she were® 
head against a brick wall. a 

“T think it will not only be best; it is imperative. & 

“T do not like this young woman particularly. She B 
upon me ever since she came here. Still, it 1s probae f 
piece of thoughtlessness on her part, a perverted sense ¢ ‘ 

“I wouldn’t bite her,” said he grimly. ‘ : 

Miss Vandaman, her lips even more tightly thin Ove® 
teeth, got up. There was no spring to the movement: 
It was lifeless, somewhat reluctant. She went out. ~ 

She came back in a few moments. With her was @® 
pretty, smiling as a man might smile who mounts es 

“This is Miss Susan Fyles, who sent you the ticket ™% 
daman announced. —‘Miss Fyles, Mr. Brainerd. y 

Some sixth sense of decency made Miss Vandaman tum 
the door. Before she shut it, leaving them there i 
cast one look at the girl. It seemed to say: God 
you deserve it!” F 
" “T wouldn’t have supposed you would pay any attention 











“This dispatch, Mr. Brainerd—" he panted. Brainerd turned to him, scowling. ‘Where did you get your 
ticket, Hardwick? I believe you haven't any ticket at all. You have no business here whatever. Get out! 
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ticket, Mr. Brainerd,” said the girl as the door closed behind the 
general secretary. 

‘Neither would I have supposed so. But I have.” 

“I did it on the impulse of the moment. It was fearfully raw. 
What must you think of me?” 

“Let’s sit down, Miss Fyles.” 

They seated themselves, one on either side of Miss Vandaman’s 
primly ordered desk. 

‘Please tell me just how you came to send me that note and the 
ticket,” said he. 

She looked at him steadily for a moment. 

“You are the sort of man who would be impatient with any 
attempt to smooth things over. I couldn’t get away with any stuft 
like that. So I think I'll tell you as simply as I can.” 

“Do,” he urged her. 

“You see, I got waked up to doing useful things in war-time. 
I wanted to keep on doing useful things. I liked the look of the 
chance for such work here, with the Peter Fenwick Association. 
So I inveigled my father into coming across with a subscription 
of fifty thousand doliars to the Association, with the string to it 
that.I should be taken on as one of the volunteer workers.” 

“Is your father’s name Hamilton B.?” 

She nodded. 

“You must be a genius, Miss Fyles. 

She lifted her brows ever so slightly. 

“Anyone is a genius who can induce Hamilton B. Fyles to part 
with fifty thousand dollars,” he explained. 

“Thank you!” she said. “It was a job. 
have a harder one to put through.” 

“But you did it.” 

“I’m here. I never should be but for Dad’s subscription.” 

“Hopeful again.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Please go on with your story; then I'll tell mine.” 

“T wanted to do some real work, and they set me filing cards 
in a drawer. I put up a yell. I wanted to go out with tickets 
for their outings and their rest-houses and their floating hospitals, 
and be a little angel of the poor. But Miss Vandaman threw up 
both hands. She said things weren’t done that way. She said 
everybody knew of the Association, that they were swamped with 
applications for all the tickets and things, that it took a corps of 
trained investigators 
to look up these ap- 
plications and sift 
out the beats and 
the fakers from the 
really worthy. 


I take hope.” 


I hope I shall never 


Making It Hun 


I can’t find anyone that is poor to give this tick 
can find some one who is rich who needs it.’ | thought of 
sticking at his job of piling up money day and night. I was 

to send it to him. Then I thought of you—so much Tich in 
he is, and so much poorer because you are so much richer "a 
you the ticket that night.” an 

“But you didn’t believe I'd see myself as you saw me?” 

“Not for a minute.” She looked a little frightened. a 
will we do about it?” she asked. 7 

“What time does the outing happen, anyway?” 

“The second boat starts fer the island at nine-forty.” 

“We'll have just time to make it.” i 

“We?” 

“It’s up to you to finish what you’ve begun.” 

“There are fifteen hundred cards to be filed in their propy 

are ; : os Oe 
places in File B this morning. They've got to be there 0 
trained investigators can get at ‘em this afternoon,” * 

“I stand in to lose upwards of half a million if I’m not at th 
office by noon.” ; 

Miss Fyles’ eyes widened. 

A pair of doves fluttered to the window-ledge outside the Scees 
just behind the girl. She turned to look at them. The mori 
sunlight fell full upon her. Brainerd leaned toward her. is 
office-force would have experienced a jolt if they could have sey 
him then. His aloofness had dropped from his like a cloak 

“This is your chance to make the work of the Peter Fenwic 
Fresh Air Association intensely human,” he said, his eyes glowing 

“Come on! We can just barely make that second boat,” Said she 

A sleek, rangy power-boat which held numerous varieties ¢ 
speed-records landed Hardwick at Ram’s Island. Hlandwd 
carried a leather dispatch-case. He seemed in a hurry, Rami 
Island was a decidedly busy place. Hardwick passed three bil 
games, a whooping crowd watching the finish of a half-mile ne 
stumbled over sand-heaps where the Peter Fenwick Fresh & 
Association’s guests of a smaller growth built castles or fami 
according to their choler and gained enlightenment as tf 
whereabouts of the man he sought from an active gentle 

with a badge on his coat-front whose ott 

pation seemed to consist of keeping thing 
whooping at concert pitch. 

Hardwick came upon his quarry on i 

top of a ste 

bluff. It sheer 

off sharply to th 

water. Tt was tl 

highest .point « 

the island, also the 

most secluded. Th 


et to, Maybe 
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ing me one ticket 
for this week’s out- 
ing at Ram’s Island 
Grove. She said for 
me to go out into 
the highways and 
byways and find one 
worthy poor person 
who didn’t know 
about the Associa- 
tion, who had never 
applied to it for any 
of its benefits, and 
she’d believe mv 
criticism was just. 

“So I went out 
with my ticket. But 
it couldn’t be done. 
Everybody kne w of 
the Associa- 
_ tion. Everyone in 
any way worthy of its aid was on the waiting-list. I just wasn’t 
going to turn that ticket back to Miss Vandaman and have her 
spring her I-told-you-so smile of pity on me.” 

“No, I'll bet you wouldn’t stand for anything like that. You 
wormed fifty thousand out of Ham Fyles. No, surely you wouldn’t 
take back that ticket.” 

“So I said to myself one day—I was tired and hot and mad: ‘If 


“Miss Fyles, take these tickets. Give them whzrever you like, so long as you get such results.” 


properly an 
agreeably « remote 
Perry Braimer! 
was sitting at th 
edge of the blu 
there was @ yout 
woman besi 
Hardwick tot 
open the case 
carried. 
“This  dispatt. 
Mr.. ° Brain 
he panted, breat 
less with his has 
Brainerd tune! 
to him, scowillé 
“Where did y™ 
get your fi 
Hardwick?” |. 
‘This dis 
patch—” Hardwick tried to speak but was again interrupted 
Brainerd. 
“Have you a ticket for this outing?” 
“Tf you will just look at this—” 
“Hardwick, I believe you haven’t any ticket at all. | Me 
it, I know you haven’t. You're trying to butt m with “a 
You have no business here. Get out!” (Continued om PU 
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Tt was th 
- point no, he had no neck. Nobody built to stop a rain of blows could 
ind, also the have a thing like that and live, y’know. Bill Merrigan’s white 
cluded. Th j hands had never done hard labor. On one finger blazed a diamond. 
of _reveln Concerned with concentrating on his letter, Merrigan began 
drifted ; to read: “Dear Brother—” Then he stopped. A man had entered. 
but faint Fa _ This man was also tall, but bent across the shoulders with the 
ing mM! stoop of sheer dejection. Coat and trousers hung in limp and 
t Ta 7 lifeless fashion from his frame. ' 
n beings Merrigan, with one short, quick, decisive motion dropped the 
erly snl } A tiny box into his pocket out of sight. He doubled up the lengthy 
ly ° rem ‘¥ sheet of paper, not with ostentatious haste, but with a speedy 
ral r leisure which made every movement count. He walked up front 
ting at te to greet the other man. 
f the bit 7 = “Hello,” he said. “George, how they breakin’?” 
yas & yout ; “Tough!” The hopeless individual drew out a chair. He 
beside his straddled it, then rested both his arms upon its back. He looked 
wick | {a ‘ ; up at the big proprietor of “Merrigan’s, Steaks, Chops & Oysters.” 
he cast ; “Bill,” he said, raising a hand and shoving his derby till it 
ee” hung upon the rear abutment of his head, “it’s breakin’ tough!” 
sist | He looked about. “This place is dead! No booze! No dice! 
Brainett ill No nothin’!” He tipped his derby till it hung above one eye. 
ted, bres kee “Bill, nothin’ ever happens here! No fights.” He paused. 
be oF “Remember how we used to bounce ’em out for Cooky when he 
erd ie’ had the poolroom? Say!” He smiled in reminiscence. “Bill, 
| scowl ¥ we cleaned ’em up, all right! You never was a real tough fightin’ 
re dil fella, but—you never came out second best!” He raised a dep- 
ped - d recating hand. “I know! There aint no other way a rough- 
ck? dis neck guy can pull big dough. You had your mother and your 
pie N Merrigan’s the lights were dim. The bulbs which sister.” He blinked. “Say, where’s the old girl now?” he asked. 
spelled Steaks & Chops outside were dark. Bill Merri- The big man’s face fell. “Dead!” 
« an was closing up. By one small single light perched “Your sister?” ; 
a side-wall bracket somewhat to the rear Bill Merrigan “She got married! E 
Conia! Maer to discern a lengthy scrawl upon a lengthy sheet of “Hit it right?” 


ithout » \lutched tight in one hand he held a small cubical box. “No! She—she’s a widow, with a kid!” 
ee Was tall and broad. From shoulders down he tapered “Her man?” 
° ¥; his head was large, and fastened firmly on his shoulders— “Killed in action!” 
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Nothin’ Doin’ 


” The hopeless individual slumped farther on his hands. 
= eyes blinked at the diamond which was winking at 
ee “Pretty soft for you!” he said. Again he nodded at the 
fem “Your graft is easy! Money commin’ in!” Once more 
s blinked upon the ring. “Some@rock! Remember how you 


as Bill Merrigan leaned on the corner of a table. “It 
“ee 1 1g |? 

“Yeah, I know al 
ge man smiled. Across his vision flashed a scene, as short, 
Jdarp. as Vivid as the cut-in of a moving picture. 


1»? 


ST was Cooky’s house, the place where all the suckers 
| congregated waiting to be taken just the way Grant took 
imond—easy! There'd been one, a shrewd young fellow with 
st of steady eyes and with a steady hand. He rolled the 
eee and lost! He played again, and lost! He flashed a wad, 
@shrewd young face bent low above the green baize_ table. 
4” he said to Cooky, who was standing on the other side, “I 
my money back. I'll fight you your way. Bring a set of 
from outside. None of these phonies.” He tossed the 
aus aside, “No noise! I'll clear out—win or lose!” 
M gportsman’s proposition. And the game was played, the 
ies of chance presiding unencumbered. Merrigan could see 
hard faces bent above the game. Half a dozen moments 
ion Cooky came to where he stood against a bare, unorna- 


med mantel. Cooky’s eyes were worried, and his voice was 


Mie wont quit!” he said. 


“He’s put the arm on me for all 


f He aint the guy that we can bounce! You got some 


prrigan had drawn his roll. Five hundred dollars! Cooky 
drawn off a ring—a swift exchange. 


} an hour after that the stranger left the house, a winner, 


ed—circumstances unusual in Cooky’s. Merrigan’s smile 
m. Cooky had come back to him, a bulky figure looming 
ily in the smoky light. 
int my ring!” 
fant my dough!” 
"Tori get your dough!” 
Youll get your ring!” 
Ami then the fight! The rough-anc-tumble Cooky, thoroughly 
et by feason of his losses, had closed in—and Merrigan had 
him cold. But still, before the crooked gambler had 
ied away, he promised, by a long, unbroken line of Merri- 
r festors, that the debt on his side had been canceled and 
would get his ring. 
S Was the last line in the story of Sam Cooky’s poolroom. 
ig afterward one unfortunate, despoiled of cash and with 
med judgment to protest, went out and hit the pavement 
Bihan the rest—by reason of which action Cooky went up 
fer for twenty years. 


BOR Merrigan, the picture faded. 
» Of a table in his half-dark place he faced the man who 
lm and his antecedents, fumbling with his ring. 
member how Sam Cooky said he’d get it back?” 

bpeless fellow nodded. 


Mopeless individual picked up his head and looked about as 
ute feared some interference from the shadows. 
b he said, “Cooky’s out!” 
15 like hell!” 
M@elevel! Bill, he croaked a trusty. Straight! The way’s 
tved for him between his cell an’ some big freighter coalin’ 
Pleat by morning!” 
Showed no alarm. His nostrils tightened. 
ger he said. He left the table. Concentrative eyes 
mumting to the porthole in the kitchen door. “I'll take a 
Mind inside an’ see if everything’s closed tight! I'll douse 
We'll leave together, see? I wanna hear about this!” 
Mi right!” the other said. 
gan walked to the rear door, giving on the alley, 
Mut beneath the single light showing there. 
among the shadows, tall and bulky in the dark, a figure 
Med slowly, like a phantom. It was clad in dungarees. 
ae part had on a coat with a turned-up collar that hid a 
chin. Eyes gleamed through coal-black sockets. 
Merrigan, under the single bulb, stopped breathing for a 
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moment. Cooky, slouched beneath a soft felt hat, projected some- 
thing like a shining bit of blue-gray steel. 

“Kid, my ring!” he croaked. 

“Cook!” 

“Can the chin-music. 

“My dough!” 

- The masked intruder hacked. “Forget it! 

“Without a fight!” The big man stiffened. 
way!” he said. 

Sam: Cooky’s voice slid lower. 

“Kid, the guy that built you was a bum mechanic. Get this: 
I just beaned a trusty, an’ I’m goin’ out! I dropped another guy! 
One more—one less!” He paused. “That’s right!” he said. 

No vacillation! Merrigan had drawn the ring off. Cooky 
lowered his revolver. 

The owner of the restaurant dropped the ring into the con- 
vict’s outstretched hand. 

“Put up your gun!” he said. “I heard about you. George 
M’Gann’s inside. He says you're headin’ for a freighter, Cook!” 
He laid his hand upon the convict’s arm. “Take off your mask. 
It’s no good if they get you. Wait, Cook. Lemme have it!” 

“Mean—you mean—” The tenseness underneath the soft 
felt hat relaxed. “You mean that you aint sore—me blowin’ in 
to grab my ring!” 

The big man flipped a cordial hand out. 

“Cook, you said a mouthful. Say!” -He eyed the gun, then 
looked out into space. “I got a head on! Cook!” He led the 
way. “Come on. This door! The river’s over that way.. Wait!” 
He held detaining hands out. “Don’t run! Nobody’s givin’ you 
the rush act.” 

“Bill!” The convict stammered. 
shoot you up!” 

“Forget it!” 

“Mean that?” 

“Sure!” The big man whispered. “It’s the last fair break 
T’ll ever have the chance to give you, Cook. Two stiff ones! 
You can’t never touch this burg no more!” 

“T know it!” 

“On your way now! On your way!” 

“G’by!” the convict mumbled. And he vanished. 


Cough! My ring!” 
Flip the ring!” 
“I aint built that 


“God! An’ I was gonna 


ERRIGAN stood silent for a moment. Then he drew 

a deep, long breath. His Fate had been unduly kind. 
He slammed the door. He locked it. And he made his way back 
toward his dimly lighted front, head down, his mouth drawn tight, 
his eyebrows meeting. Still upon the kitchen side, he stopped. 
And by the light through the porthole he went into action. 

First he thrust his hand into his pocket, bringing out the tiny 
box. He sprang the lid. Upon a velvet pad there lay a ring 
identical with that which he had just surrendered. Merrigan per- 
mitted his tight lips to soften into smiles. He hacked a note of 
low, sarcastic laughter. Then he slipped the ring upon the finger 
just despoiled. He stopped. He fished out the letter the read- 
ing of which George M’Gann had interrupted. And he read. 


Dear Brother: 

Sending you the ring you lent me when I started business. 
More than proud I had the money to redeem it from the hock. 
It had me worried stiff. I know it wouldn’t do your credit any 
good if they got wise the one you’re wearing is a phoney. Bill, 
the grocery business is going fine. The kid is grand. 

Your loving sister, 
ELsIz. 


Merrigan blinked at the letter. Then he blinked down at the 
ring. Upon his face there settled blank inscrutability. He shoved 
the letter back into his pocket. Then he pushed himself against 
his swinging door. 

The hopeless individual was still down in his chair, and slumping 
on his folded hands. He yawned as Merrigan approachéd him. 

“Bill,” he mourned, “it’s breakin’ tough! This place is dead! 
No booze! No dice! No nothin’!” He stretched his hopeless 
legs out. “Think I'll ever see a fight again?” 

The big man smiled. Across his vision flashed the picture of a 
fight which might have happened out there in the dark—but had 
not. 

“You'll never see a fight in here again.” 
the single light out. “George!” 

The other fellow listened. 

“What?” 

“Let’s go!” he said. “There’s nothin’ doin’.” 


He reached to turn 
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Finally Jim got his hand free. “It was jes’ de same’s a bee stung me,” he said. 


LL afternoon Andrews—the man from the desert— 

and Stewart Owen had wandered about the club 

inclosure of the Woodbine Course, and as the 
horses went to the post in each race, had climbed up a back stair- 
way to the top of the stand to watch them gallop. 

It was a new experience to Owen, to watch race after race 
pulled off and not have a bet; for he was a mining promoter and 
as such, a gambler: prosaic things, with no chance for a quick 
win or lose, were too cold for his fevered blood. He fingered the 
big diamond in his tie jirritably. 

It was like the time he had gone on the water-wagon and had 
observed the other mining-men, each with a foot on the rail, as 
they tossed off the loquacity-julce. Today was a day off in the 
betting; tomorrow the,big coup was to eventuate. Since their last 
big win over Red Devil, the man from the desert had somewhat 
monotonously admonished: 

“You sit tight, Mr. Owen; we’re on velvet now, an’ we'll take 
a breather. I got a better one than Red Devil in the pickle- 
bar’l; yes sir, by gum!” And the patriarch had pulled lean 
fingers through the gray beard and showed his yellow fangs in a 
soulless grin. Tomorrow the juicy thing was to be lifted out of 
the pickle-barrel; Drummer was to run in the Woodstock Plate 
—and win it. 

As each race was run, the man from the desert, stop-watch in 
hand, covered the horses with his powerful field-glasses; and always 
his comments were: “There aint nothin’ gallopin’ today can take 
Drummer’s measure,” or “Drummer would just lie behind that 
bunch breezin’, an’ gallop over the top of ’em in the stretch.” 

Once Owen gibed: “Have we got to bust the water-cart to 
bring home this Drummer colt—does our psychology friend sit 
into this game?” 

And old Andrews had answered solemnly: “Drummer’s a plug- 
ger—he’s kind of like a cart-horse; he aint got no psychology. 
D’you remember King James, or Phil Dwyer’s Banquet? P’raps 
you don’t—you’re a young one; but he’s kind of like they was. 
He'll go out there onto the track Ieokin’ as if he was sore at 
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em wakin’ him so early, an’ he'll stand down at the bar 
if he was waitin’ for a feed of oats; an’ when the webbin si 
up, there he’ll be, humpin’ along same’s if he was off onal 
to Toledo an’ had no fixed date to arrive. He'll jus’ gallop, 
gallop, an’ break their hearts.” 

When the last race had been run, the man from the @ 
said: “We'll jus’ wait till all these gas-wagons have got away, 
I'll show you Ol’ Reliable—that’s what the boys call him. 

When the crowd had thinned out, Andrews led Owen! 
through the paddock, across the parking square and down to! 
row of stalls in Stable A, the backs of which abutted om} 
Street. They were situated in the northwest corner of the 1 
course. : 

“He’s in here,” Andrews said as they stopped in front of 
13. To a negro stableman he added: “Jim, open the dost; 
friend wants to have a peep at Drummer.” a | 

When the door was swung, Owen’s handsome face lighted Gi convic 
and a grin displayed his white, even teeth: “Putting on™ lamty, 
old Mr. Snookums, eh?” he laughed. “That’s ol psycholog Mh 
Red Devil, isn’t it?” val a 

The darky exploded in indignation: ‘What you sayil, ™Sigp sey. 
Red Devil’s an ash-cart hoss specified alongside this stake-bos Owe 

And Andrews added: “He kinder looks like him, beit 4 r Minin, 
nut an’ all, Mr. Owen, but—” He stooped under a bit 
halved the doorway, and slipping his fingers in the halter, {u® 
the horse around. “Red Devil has got a white cloven a 
his forehead, an’ this hawse aint got nothin’; hes J® 
sorrel from heel to muzzle.” - "9 

“He’s got a pair of hips on him like. a Siwash squa¥, 
grunted. - 

“Yes.” Andrews affirmed, “them’s the push, the pi yo 
Men talk a lot about the angle of a hawse’s shoulder, 4 
cannon-bones, an’ whether he’s over on the knees oF s 7 
a lamp-post; but gimme a long, lean neck, like a 
an’ the power behind, an’ I know I’ve got speed am § ye 
An’ if you'll look at the width of that forehead, young 
































The Night Riders 


lem placid sleepy eyes, you'll know he’s got brains, an’ ain’t 
eat the horse back till the immense quarters were facing 
door; then he ran a forefinger down a crease in a mighty 
Saving: “See that little gutter, Mr. Owen? That shows that 
; aint no fat left; he’s all bone an’ sinew; that s what Ol’ 
f ble is—he never was better in his life. I’m tellin’ you this, 
ster ‘cause we've got to bet big money tomorrow to win much 
wont be more’n two to one, at the outside. I’ve done all I 
how to cover him up, not lettin’ him work out a full 
'n’-eighth, easin’ him up a furlong in the middle of every 
sp; but the clockers’re gettin’ foxy; they ve seen that long 
of his an’ see him come home breezin’ in one-fifty-five, an 
guessed the rest. They’re callin’ him to win. ) ; 
wen pointed to the number above the door—13. “What d’you 
et camping in that hoodoo joint? It’s dollars to doughnuts 
go over the rail, cross a leg, or get disqualified in the race,” 


the bookmakers was all like you,” Andrews sighed, “I'd get 
‘eight to one for my money. Here’s your friend Red Devil,’ 
led as they moved to Stall Eleven. “He’s as big as the 
phawse—sixteen-two; but Drummer could lose him at a mile 
” 
Jamenting the hoodoo number. 
ie in the unemotional desert 
voice as he put logical deduc- 
seainst this mental vagary. 
Hummer has showed me good 
sh to run that mile and eighth to- 
with a hundred an’ sixteen 
on his back, in one-fifty-one or 
p, an’ the track record is one- 
This track’s three seconds 
’n Saratoga.” 
ok here, Uncle,”—and Owen let 
ile fade from his face,—‘you 
is well as I do that racing is luck 
and simple, it’s the devilish un- 
ity of the thing. Why, haven’t 
bookmakers got big automo- 
nd don’t they spend money like 
dnmken fish? And d’you think that 
one of ‘em Johnnies would get up on a 
stand to make a book if it was num- 
ered Thirteen? Why in the name of 
Mike don’t you shift him into some 
other stall?” 
“Cause I aint superstitious. I 
don’t play cards on a hunch; three 
faces on the deal is better’n a bob- 
il flush, I figger. If you don’t feel 
like backin’ Drummer tomorrow, as 
We agreed, you can pull your freight. 
Ti run for the stake—that’s three 
lowsand, an’ bet purty nigh every 
dollar I've got myself.” 
| aint leading up to no quittin’,” 
x objected; “I’m in the game to 


rode back to the hotel in Owen’s car, the mining man 
There was a touch of im- 


They had dinner together at the 
el, and in spite of Andrews’ 
toviction that Drummer was a cer- 
lanty, Owen felt the metaphysical im- 
pact of the ill-reputed © Number 
— something would happen, he 


Owen had been brought up in the 
Oe West, or rather, like Topsy, 
~ Just “growed up,” with very 
ue schooling, and so his mind, 
ight, active and clever, was still the 
of a boy—subject to impulse. 
gag of the West had been 
wna 4 hunch or a dream or a sub- 
scious belief had won lucky pros- 
“» More fortunes than mining 
scientific reports. 
i studied the lean brown face 
man from the desert, and some 
of Andrews’ mentality 
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came to him. Andrews’ mouth was like that of a jack-fish— 
practically no lips; it was a slit through which food was put, 
or from which came the workings of that machine-like mind. 
His eyes were a cold greenish-blue, absolutely selfish, seeing only 
the main point, the deductable possibilities. 

“It’s just this way, Uncle,” Owen said: “I never sat into a 
game in my life feeling I ought to keep out, that I didn’t lose. 
There’s something works here”’—and he tapped his chest—“that 
rings like a bell on the target when I’ve a true bead. I went to 
see the Brooklyn Handicap run, and I got a four-ways tout on 
Dandelion as the winner. I went into the paddock to have a 
look at this pony. The horses were being led around in a ring, 
and every time I took a peep, all I could see was a big bay 
mare with Number Thirteen on her saddle-cloth—her name was 
Tokalon. I got a hunch right there that I ought to back her, 
because it was being shoved under my nose. The reason I couldn’t 
see Dandelion, I learned after, was that he hadn’t been brought 
into the paddock, being a bad actor. But my racing friend was 
a man like yourself, Uncle, all hard facts; and before we got to 
the books, he’d talked me over. I bet five hundred on Dandelion, 
at three to one, and let Tokalon—who was thirty to one—run 
for Sweeny. Well, Tokalon beat Dandelion.” 

“That aint nothin’,” Andrews answered disconsolately. ‘She 
was the best hawse—that’s all; an’ she had a light weight. Any- 
way, you’d have won on thirteen that time.” 





‘Putting one over, old Mr. Snookums?” he laughed. 


_ “That's ol’ psychology — Red Devil, isn’t it?’ 
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“Yes, and the hunch was that I would; today it’s that I'll 
lose—see?” 

As they rose from dinner and went out to the rotunda, Andrews 
began to react; the other’s persistency, his song of “Nevermore,” 
was actually performing the impossible. He sat down on a 
lounge to smoke a cigar while Owen wandered about. 

In half an hour Owen came back, and sitting down beside 
Andrews said: “You know Ben Hawke, the booky, don’t you, 
Uncle?” 

“I do; but if I was asked that question by a stranger, I'd 
say no.” 

“T guess he’s kind of like that.” 

“What about him?” 

“Well, we were in the bar 
havin’ a shot in the wrist, three 
or four of us, and they got talk- 
ing King John to win the Wood- 
stock Plate—” 

“Yes, that’s Ben Hawke’s 
horse, though he runs as Pete 


” 
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When Andrews, leaving his taxi outside, walked into Stable 
he found his stableman, Jim, sitting in front of Stall Twn. 
strumming softly an old banjo and puffing at a very bad gp 
At sight of Andrews the darky tried to hide the banjo behind 
back. 

“Better cut the music out, Jim,” Andrews admonished: “tal 
horse’ll need all his sleep tonight—he’s got some job toon,’ 

“De ol’ feller likes it, boss; he jes loves dat li'le tinkle-tinky 
on de banjo. Guess he kinder thinks he’s down in ol’ Kenty: 
again. He’s a-roostin’ in de hay now, boss, snorin’, dat’s what 0 
Keliable’s doin’.” 

“Been anybody pokin’ "bout, Jim?” 

“No sir, dere ain’. I’d’ve" give ’em dat.’ And he pointes jy 
a hickory stable-broom handle. “Dat’s for vis-tors dat ain y 
right hangin’ round.” 

“Well, listen to me, now, Jim: 
time, aint you, nigger.” 

“T has, boss.” 

“Well, I’m dependin’ on you tonight.” He took the padhg 
from his pocket. “I’m goin’ to put this on Drummer’s door, g 

you put the key in your poy 
Here’s a pistol for you. I wantyy 
to sleep in Stall Twelve with & 


You been with me qk 





Andrews transferred to his 
pockets a revolver, a padlock, 
a tin of wax and a bottle. 


“When I said something about Drummer, Ben offered to lay 
five thousand to two against him.” 

The man from the desert frowned. ‘“P’raps he’s bettin’ on 
——* Thirteen too,” he said sarcastically. “Did you take the 
et?” 

“T didn’t tell him: Drummer was in Stall Thirteen.” 

“Nobody has to tell Ben Hawke anythin’; he’s got a couple of 
burglars paid to spy on every stable, an’ he knows as well as 
1 do that Drummer can give King John ten pounds at a mile and 
eighth; an’ tomorrow King John carries a hundred an’ twenty- 
four pounds more’n Drummer’ll pack.” 

“What does he want to lay against him for?” 

“Takin’ a chance, I guess. Drummer might die, or get sick 
or be scratched before race-time tomorrow, an’ you'd lose your 
bet. If the horse starts, he’d probably lay it off.” 

Andrews rose, saying: “There’s my trainer—Cooper; I’ve got to 
talk to him. I'll see you later.” 

“Come up to my room,” he said to Cooper when the two met. 

In the room Andrews said: “Ben Hawke offered to lay five 
thousand to two against Drummer, Cooper; an’ Drummer ought 
to be an eight-to-five chance if he goes to the post.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Mr. Andrews, he’s got that horse-doper 
Memphis Jack here—that’s the fellow got six months at New 
Orleans for night-ridin’.” 

“Gener’ly there aint much of that—it don’t come off more’n 
once in ten years; but Owen’s been croakin’ all evenin’ about 
what a hoodoo thirteen is, an’ I’m kinder like an ol’ lady at a 
revival meetin’; I feel somethin’ pullin’ me.” 

Andrews unlocked a trunk, and transferred from it to his 
pockets a revolver, a padlock, a tin of wax, and a bottle. Cooper 
watched this performance listlessly, comprehendingly; he antici- 
pated the man from the desert’s next words: 

“T'll take a taxi out to the stables. Memphis can’t pick this 
lock. It’s damn’ nonsense, but—I’ll sleep better.” 

“Don’t you want me to go instead?” Cooper asked. 

“No, you stay here an’ keep your ears open; the gang’s about. 
I see Ben Hawke an’ that wire-tapper Goener are purty thick.” 


little mare. If you heara Noise, pop 
out; an’ if there’s anybody tryin’ jj 
get to Drummer, pump a bullet iy 
him.” 

“Tl make a strainer ob bin 
boss.” 

“An’ if anybody comes abt 
don’t let ’em give you a drink 
be doped.” 

“T never take a drink when I'm 
de stables at night.” 

“Jim, there’s bad niggers an’ gui 
niggers, but there never was a nige 
that wouldn’t lie. You do taked 
drink; but you don’t get drunk, or! 
wouldn’t keep you. You're goit'li 

take a drink tonight, an’ I'm gw 
to give it to you—then no more. Here’s a dollar. Yw 
go down to the Duke of York Hotel, along Quel 
Street—it’s only about eight blocks, an’ bring bac: 
flask of the best Scotch.” 

The darky disappeared 

This order seemed a little odd, for the man from the desert lil 
passed the Duke of York on his way down, and there was a holt 
at the course. But—for the next ten minutes Andrews was! 
very busy man indeed in his preparations to offset the plats @ 
whomever might want to get at Drummer. 

When Jim returned, he saw a brass lock on the door of Thr 
teen and Andrews puffing stolidly at a cigar. He handed 
key to Jim, saying: “Put this in your pocket, an’ don't gvei 
up if you have to kill a man.” 

He ‘took the flask and emptied half of its contents on & 
ground, tears rising to the darky’s eyes at this wanton wasle. 

“There’s two drinks, Jim,” he said: “take one now, al @ 
t’ward mornin’. Will you promise that?” a 

“Yes sah. I guess I gits what you mean, boss—dat I'll t® 
dere in dat stall all night waitin’ for dat drink.” ) 

“If you take good care of Ol’ Reliable, he'll win tomorrow, # 
you get a hundred dollars; an’ whatever you see, or hear, or fit 
out, mum’s the word till I come early in the mornin. ia 
pryin’ son-of-a-gun wants to pump you, you Jus say: 4° 
know nothin’.’” Don’t open up any of the stalls till I come. 

“Jes as you say, boss; I can give an oyster ten pounds 8 
de Deef an’ Dunib Stakes when I git de straight tip. bas 

When the man from the desert had gone, Jim took the , 
and opening the door of Stall Twelve said in his soft voles % 
on’y me, li’le gal—Jim. Don’ you worry none, honey—you # 
go right on sleepin’.” 

He stood the flask up in a corner, handling it as tenderly as! 
it were an orchid, muttering: “Dere you is, you red, hea 
You stay dere till bout fou’ clock, or p’raps tree; but Ih 
whistle, nor make no noise, ‘cause I got to keep ma promise 
boss. You jes go sleep, li’le bottle.” c e 

He came out again, closed the door, and taking up 
picked from its strings a tremulous wail. He could se * 
the line of stables two men squatted about a blanket on, ye 
craps. Sometimes a voice carried to his ear— Come of 
‘leven;” sometimes he heard a laugh, sometimes a? 
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The whisky had roused him to a mild venturesomeness; pick- 
ing the banjo palled upon him. He leaned it against the stall 
door and sauntered down to the players. 

It was Memphis Jack, the evil mulatto, who said cheerily: 
“Squat down, nigger, an’ roll the bones.” 

Jim held back; but the itch was on him—his fingers tingled. 
Mr. Andrews had said nothing about rolling the bones, and if he 
sat back up yonder alone, he’d keep thinking of the whisky in 
the flask. 

“Here, Jim, roll.’em for me again Bill,” Memphis said. 
got a little somethin-—I’ll be back in a minute.” 

Memphis went down along the stable to a stall, and presently 
returned with a bottle in his hand. 

Jim, now interested, remained in the game. But when the 
bottle was passed, he, true to his promise, refused to drink. “No 
sah, Mistah Memphis, I got to watch de winner ob de Wood- 
stock Plate tonight, an’ I don’ mix ma licker an’ ma business,” 
he declared. 

Memphis laughed disagreeably. “Drummer!” he sneered. 
“When did that ol’ cart-horse ever beat a horse like King John? 
I guess you'd better look out, nigger, that somebody don’t steal 
him an’ take him down to New York to beat Colin.” 

“Dey got a mighty nice chance to steal him, Mistah Memphis, 
wit’ a good lock on de doo’, wit’ de key in ma pocket, an’ a gun 
in de othah.” Jim displayed the two instruments of protection. 
“An’ dis li‘le coon’ll be right dar, sleepin’ in Box Twelve.” 

Memphis, shot an evil glance across the blanket at Bill, and 
the latter nodded. 

They played for an hour, the gleaming cubes holding them so 
intense that scarce a word escaped. Suddenly Memphis said: 
“Leave me out for a round—I’ll be back in a minute.” 

He rose and went into a stall that held the racing accouterments 
of the string of horses that were really owned by Ben Hawke, 
though they were nominally Murphy’s—the Murphy Stable. 
Here he took from his pocket a curious surgical-looking con- 
trivance—a short hypodermic syringe attached to a ring. 

Memphis filled this from a bottle and slipped the ring over 
the second finger of his right hand. The plunger lay in his palm, 
and the needle along beneath his finger. Memphis placed the 
needle point against his left hand, pressed the plunger gently by 
closing his right slightly, and a drop 
of fluid lay in his palm. 

“That’s all right, Mistah Jim— 
that'll give you a nice night’s sleep, 
nigger.” And he laughed. 

Then Memphis went back to the 
game. 

Jim was rolling the dice, and 
threw seven. As he reached for 
the bones again,, Memphis _ex- 
claimed angrily: “Here, nigger, 
you lose the bones; you jus’ rolled 
five—this aint the first round!” 

With both hands he grasped the 
hand that covered the dice, and 
drove the needle into a finger. 

Jim, with a cry of pain, cried: 

“What de debbil you got in you’ 
han’, yeller man—a razor? What 
you stick in ma fingah, Memphis?” 

“T aint got nothin’; mus’ be my 
finger-nail scratch you. Why you 
don’t let go the bones?” 

“How I goin’ let go when you squeeze ma 
han’, yeller man?” 

Finally Jim got his hand free and looked 
at his finger by the light of the flickering 
stable lamp. “It was jes de same’s a bee 
stung me,” he said. 

“Guess it was a thistle out of the hay 
hangin’ to this blanket,” Bill suggested. 

Jim put the finger in his mouth and sucked 
it. “Mought’ve been a damn wasp fell out de 
hay—it stings,” he grunted. “Guess I'll go up 
de stable an’ put some arnica on it; I’m 
gettin’ kind ob sleepy.” 

He gathered up the silver that was his stake 
and slouched back to Stall Twelve. 

“That nigger’ll be dead to the world in 
twenty minutes,” Memphis declared. “Then 
we'll get that key.” 


“T’ve 
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The two had a pull at the bottle, and turning out the 
lamp, sat plotting for half an hour. Then they rose. g: 
quietly along and entered the stall where Jim lay sleepin mi 
the effects of the drug. They closed the door behind the . 
Memphis found the key to the lock. Then the two wha 
out, closed the door again, and the mulatto said: “jy £0 wi 
the Duke of York and phone Ben to make sure that ol’ op 
Cooper’s in bed; if they’re fixed for the night, we'll wait be 
an’ then give Drummer his joy-ride. I'd phone: from the ‘ 
here, but there’s a lot of fellers in the bar and what they don’ 
they can’t tell.” 7 

In twenty minutes Memphis was back. 

“T got Ben, all right,” he said to Bill, “an’ he says that buf 
of ’em is in the hay. In about half an hour you take a gi 
a comb, a brush, an’ a couple of cloths to dry Drummer 
over to that little patch of trees in behind the old mill, Dp 
mer’ll win the Woodstock Plate tomorrow—I guess not, | 
that ol’ whiskered son-of-a-gun somethin’. It was that of jg 
got me sent down.” 

“Don’t break Drummer down, Jack,” the other man gi 
low tones: “just gallop him till he’s tired. The Davies Coyy 
heavy, but the goin’s good. Give him about four miles at 
clip; that’ll take the edge off him.” } 

“I aint got nothin’ again’ the horse,” Memphis answered: %y 
if it was that ol’ wall-eyed son-of-a-gun that owns him, [i¢ 
his throat.” ~ 

It was still dark, though a faint tint of silver in the eae 
sky suggested that a moon was climbing just beyond the bik 
when Memphis silently unlocked the door of Stall Thirte 
speaking softly to soothe the horse as he entered. At a flicker; 
the electric light he carried, the chestnut, sensing a stray 
canted to his feet. 

Memphis shut off the light, slipped a bridle over the hog 
head and led him out, locking the door behind him; out thoy 
the corner gate on to King Street he went, and along to we 
Bill waited with a saddle in the shadow of trees. 

“The Davies Course is about three miles from here,” Bill ai 
“and you ought to be back in an hour an’ a half. Walk him 
the way back, Jack, to let him cool out.” 

“He wont take no holdin’ comin’ home,” Memphis snee 
“T’'ll have to keep him goin’ after I’ve done with him in the gill 
Four miles with a hundred an’ fifty on his back’ll take the gag 
out of him, I guess.” 

“Don’t mark him with whip or spur,” Bill cautioned “Ws 
old Andrews finds him in the mornin’ too tired to eat, his ™ 

lock all nice in place an’ the key in nigger Jai 
pocket, he’ll just think Drummer’s got bots 
flu or indigestion. I'll be here when you a 
back, Jack. Now up you go.” 
Memphis lifted to the saddle, and keeping 
the back streets, trotting and cantering,| 
swung along to the Davies track. Whe! 
came to the C. P. R. track at Leaside, he km 
he was almost there. Presently! 
turned in through a gate that yieli 
to his lift of the latch; am 
quarter of a mile farther on, at 
fields, a second gate in a board! 
that surrounded the little the 
quarter-mile track was also ™ 
locked. 
The moon had now topped § 
trees that bordered the ™ 
throwing a mystic glamour % 
the course. It was an idel # 
for this stolen night-ride; the " 
was high and dry but sandy, 0 
was a board fence on the outsies 
a low white-painted rail 4 
inside. i 
Memphis laughed evilly as he kav 
the bridle-rein to the right length 4 
his grip, and hunching the horse ™ 
his knees, broke him into a camle”) 
then, with a tickle of the spurs, mi) 
gallop. Round the egg-like 0 
big chestnut was driven. wel 
Presently the thunder of his hoofs came’ 
the ears of two ladies who lived in a litle A 
near the entrance to the track. 
chickens and supervised the track. 
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WATERBURY Radiolite is the 72- 
i size jeweled Ingersoll that tells time 
in the dark. It is the stylish small-sized 
watch so much in vogue nowadays. Note, 
too, the antique bow and crown and the 
graceful proportioning of the stem. 

You can choose either a regulation black 
dial or an attractive “silver’’ dial. 

The Waterbury is more accurate because 
it is a jeweled watch. 

The Radiolite dial makes the Waterbury 
a 24-hour-a-day watch. Night and day— 
it is always on the job. 

Though the refined design of the Water- 
bury suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy 
construction makes it a reliable timepiece 
for all around service. Call at an Ingersoll 
dealer’s today and see this watch, Look for 
the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is 
only $6.25 (either black or silver dial). 

Plain dial, same movement, $5.50. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


Yngersoll 
Waterbury 
Radiolite 
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window they saw the mysterious rider 
flash past in the ghostly moonlight, and 
being capable persons, they quickly 
dressed and slipped out to the track. 

As Memphis swung up the home- 
stretch in his fourth round, suddenly an 
electric search-light blared at him right in 
the middle of the track; and his startled 
mount propped. So precipitate was the 
stoppage that the mulatto all but went 
- his horse’s head, and his cap flew 
off. 

Pulling himself back in the saddle, his 
stastled eyes beheld a_ disconcerting 
vision. He would have laughed if he 
hadn’t been so angry at the interruption. 

The two women, gray-haired, wore 
riding breeches, top boots, and serviceable 
jackets. One of them held a flash-lamp 
and the other was armed with an auto- 
matic pistol. 

“Get out of the way there, you two, or 
I'll gallop you down!” he ordered brutal- 
ly. 


PLACID voice answered him: “What 

are you doing on this track? This is 
private property, and you have no busi- 
ness here.” 

“Do you happen to be Bob Davies’ 
grandmother?” Memphis sneered. 

One of the women stepped forward, and 
turning the lapel of her jacket, showed a 
silver badge: 

“I’m in charge of this track; I’m a 
special constable; and if I have any more 
insolence from you, we’ll lock you up and 
phone for a policeman. What are you 
doing here?” 

Memphis could see the right hand of 
the other woman come up to a horizontal 
position; and the steel barrel of the auto- 
matic looked cold and merciless in the 


| moonlight. 


He was a quick-witted crook and he 
realized that with these quiet ladies bluff 
was of no value. His one object now 
was to get away quietly. He had galloped 
the horse four rounds, three miles instead 
of four; but it would be enough. 

“T was only exercisin’ my hoss so the 
clockers wouldn’t time him,” he answered 
solemnly. “I wasn’t doin’ no harm to this 
ol’ dirt track. If you'll please hand me 
up that cap, I'll take him back to the 
stables. I didn’t think there was no harm 
in jus’ workin’ my hoss here.” 

One of the women picked up the cap, 
and putting it in a pocket, said as she 
flashed the electric light full in the 
mulatto’s face: 

“T think there’s something wrong about 
this, and I'll just keep the cap to identify 
you. I'll know your face again, too.” 

A cold chill shot up the mulatto’s 
back. “Gimme the cap,” he pleaded; “I 
aint doin’ no harm.” 

“No!” the woman answered decisively. 
“And if you don’t get off this course at 
once I’ll make you dismount, march you 
into the house and lock you up in a room. 
I should do that anyway.” 

Memphis knew he was beaten; those 
self-possessed sisters would not yield, he 
could see; even if he got the better of a 
struggle, it would lead to a police case. 

“T’'ll go,” he declared; “but you aint 
got no business to keep my cap—I aint 
doin’ no harm.” 

He turned the horse and. passed through 
the gate. 
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READING that they might get buy 
over the phone, he trotted a 
cantered back instead of walking thy 
horse, and so the chestnut was still ips 
lather of sweat when he came to the ith 
bluff of trees. The two men worked wi 
feverish haste trying to dry him og 
Memphis even stripping off his shir ; 
use as an extra cloth. Then the tir 
horse was led back to Stall Thirtes 
Memphis scraping out his hoofs with, 
knife-hook to remove the traces of dnt 
Just as he had cleaned the fourth hoo 
a noise startled him. He sprang to 
door, opened it on a crack, and peepy 
out; but there was nobody in sight h 
his startled haste he had dropped his kai 
in the deep bedding, but he dared py 
flash his light to find it, and a hume 
groping failed to locate it. 

Cursing softly, he slipped out, locks 
the door, popped into Number Tel 
and put the key in Jim’s pocket. Thy 
he discovered what the startling noise hy 
been—it was Jim moaning and tosiy 
about in his drugged sleep. 

In the morning the sporting pages ¢ 
two papers declared that the Woodstod 
Plate, the historic race that had be 
run for over twenty-five years, lay be 
tween King John and Drummer. Buta 
the noon papers there was an ominog 
note by the sporting editor that Drm. 
mer might not be a starter in the Woot 
stock Plate—that he had not been o 
for a gallop that morning, that he ws 
reported sick, that there seemed tok 
some sort of mystery about the matter 
because his trainer, Cooper, declared x 
would start. 

Twenty minutes before the first me 
Judge Frank drew the man from th 
desert to one side in the club inclosut 
and said: 

“Now, Andrews, all we want here i 
straight racing. We don’t take a 
interest in the betting except when i 
stops the horses. Of course Cooper 
registered as the owner of that stable- 
that complies with the racing rules—bt 
you finance him, to say the least, Bali 
of you have had knocks in the South 
that I’ve got nothing to do with; bi 
here we try to keep the racing as clei 
as we can. If a man races to win bet 
we don’t meddle with him unless bt 
been reported to the club; then weveg# 
to.” 

“I know, Judge, all ‘bout that; a 
hawses win whenever they can up het 
What’ve I been accused of?” = 

“Nothing: if you had, I wouldst® 
talking to you—it would be a matter 
the stewards. This is unofficial adv 
Drummer is a logical contender with Kit 
John in the Woodstock Plate; dont )# 
think he is?” q 

“IT don’t think he’s a comtender;? 
think he’s the winner, Judge.” 

“He wasn’t out of the stable this mote 
ing, and he’s reported sick. If vr 
starts a horse that’s sick, in that race, 
books’ll know it, and they'd Just in 
from the public the money bet on? 
and we're here to protect our patrol 

“The horse aint sick; if he’d beens 
I’d’ve scratched him before one vol 
Cooper doesn’t work all his hawses 4 
mornin’, an’ when one of ’em’s to #? 
race, he often don’t gallop that 
Drummer didn’t get a work-out cause ™ 
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havoc with skin and complexion. 


Throughout the widely- -varying American 
seasons, and decidedly in the summer time, 
Resinol Soap is beneficial to a high degree. 
It preserves and improves the complexion, for 
its cleansing qualities are made still more 
valuable by its purity and its stimulative 





The Girl of an American Summer 


The fine exhilarating atmosphere of the North American climate has its 
complement in its variability—its quick changes of temperature that play 


The summer girl must ever regard her season as a trying time, indeed. She must continually 
seek to protect the heritage of her complexion, to preserve its bloom, to enhance its loveliness. 
And the ravages of hot, enervating days should never be underestimated. 


effects. Resinol Soap is valuable, particularly, 
in checking the arrival of skin-imperfections, 
due to climatic irregularities, and offers a 
gratifying means of achieving a rare, clear 
beauty of complexion. 


Generous sample free. Write Resinol, Baltimore. Md. 


) Resinol Soap 
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Aunt Belle is a real person and 
that is her real name. A great 
baby doctor says she knows 
more about babies than a lot 
of physicians do. Write to 
her about your baby. 


Dear Auice: as 


° 4 t/ me \ 
If you won’t misunder- a eS 
‘ mi! » 


stand me,I think you \ ip “a n \ 

overdo your devotion to As fs i R ' 
, : y; YY 4 7 as 

baby, wheeling the car- ae 

riage up and down the 

Park by the hour. It 

really is neither necessary 

nor wise, 


For the first year, any- 
way, Baby will be per- 
fectly satisfied if you will 
place the carriage on the quiet back porch or anywhere in 
the open air, with a few toys hanging from the top to play 
with after his nap when he is taking his bouncing exercises. 
Put off as long as you can introducing Baby to automobiles 
and street sights and noises. It is better for his nervous 
system and saves you a lot of trouble. =: 


He will be on the streets soon enough 
in all conscience. Anyway it isn’t excite- 
ment that Baby craves. He’ll be happy 
and good just as long as he is comfortable. 
A change of diapers is more welcome than 
a change of scenery. Plenty of talcum on 
little chafed legs will still his cries more 
quickly than jolting him over curbs. 





You can see from the familiar blue can that I mean 
Mennen Borated Talcum. When mothers ask me 
about Mennen’s, I just say that it is safe. 


Of course anyone who has used it at all knows that 
it is wonderfully soothing to irritated skin, but what 
gives me such absolute confidence in its purity is the fact that for over forty years 
a majority of mothers, doctors and nurses have sworn by Mennen Borated. 
That must mean that the formula is absolutely right—just enough boric acid 
and other medicinal agents and not too much of anything, 


Incidentally, I use it myself. I couldn’t live through this hot weather 
without a talcum shower after my bath. It makes even tight corsets feel 
like a Greek dancer’s costume. 

Lovingly, 
BELLE. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newarn. f.J. USA. 


©) 


Laboratories: Newark, New Jersey Montreal, Quebec 








Westeral: Belles | 
1 Comfort Letters | 
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didn’t need it. I leave that Matter to th 
trainer, an’ Cooper says Drummer’s fi 
a fiddle. He’s a sluggish hawse an’ a 
benefit more by feelin’ keen than he ber 
by a gallop.” = 

“Well, _Andrews,” Judge Frank “i 
with a friendly smile, “I’m just advice 
you that if Drummer starts and ry ; 
bad race, Cooper is going to be op the 
carpet; and the least he'll get, unlec 
can clear himself, will be that he will } 
told to take his horses away.” ‘ 

“But Judge, the purse’s worth gis; 
three thousand bucks, an’ I’m goin’ to bet 
ali I can afford, a thousand, on him, 4y 
a friend of mine is goin’ to bet three » 
four thousand on him. How could | 
make anythin’ by havin’ him down ty 
course at the finish?” ; 

“All right, Andrews, I’ve had my gy 
I know this will be talked over by th 
stewards, and I'll tell them what yy 
say.” ; 
The man from the desert had scare 
escaped from Judge Frank’s inquisitig 
when he was beset by Owen. That youn 
gentleman’s usually smiling face was sw- 
donic in its deep gloom. 

“What’s all this in the paper abo 
Drummer, Uncle?” 

“°Taint nothin’ but bunk.” 

“But it’s all over the paddock.” 

“The touts in the paddock don't wa 
my races, my boy,” Andrews answered 
curtly. 

“Look here, Mr. Andrews,” Owen said 
“a darky that’s put me on to two a 
three good winners at this meeting says 
there’s something doing.” 

“What does he say is doin’, this 
darky?” 

“He says that Drummer was stole out 
of his stall last night and galloped, and 
that. King John is a certainty—a ten-te 
one-on chance.” 

“They couldn’t’ve galloped my haws 
without my knowin’ it, young man. There 
was a new lock on the door and the key 
was in my stableman’s pocket; that lod 
was all good and tight this morning; the 
key was still in Jim’s pocket, an’ I had the 
other one. If you can’t take my wor 
that Drummer'll win the Woodsted 
Plate, you’d best foller that darky’s ti; 
then, I guess, you'll find that thirteen # 
your hoodoo.” 


TRANGELY enough this last sentenc 
had the opposite effect from that 
tended. The mention of the thirtea 
hoodoo struck Owen full on his sup 
stition bump. 
“Well, Uncle,” he said after 4 little 
pondering, “I don’t like it any more thas 
if I was going to marry a girl I'd never 
seen—it’s too much in the dark. If 
can get over that feeling, T'll bet two 
thousand on Drummer. [I'll tell 
what I’ve done as they go to the post, ® 
you'll know whether you're on or not 4 
" “Well, here’s just a word of advice 4 
you, young man, ‘cause I dont Se 
dislike you none: If you wont 0 Aa 
Drummer, don’t bet on King John; bet 
you can't lose. If I felt that ned 
thirteen had hoodooed a race for a 
leave it alone. I wouldn’t try top 
winner out of "bout ten other startee 
As Owen walked away, the ye 
the old man followed him with 
look of friendliness in them. #6 
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T is not only palmists who read your 

character by your hands. Wherever 

you go—whenever you appear in 
public, strangers are judging you by the 
appearance of your hands and nails. To 
many it is the one sure key to a person’s 
standing. 

Carelessly manicured nails cannot be 
hidden. The loveliest gown, the most 
charming manner cannot affect the impres- 
sion they give. 

But there is a way to correct that im- 
pression. Your nails can be as lovely as 
anyone's with just a few minutes of the 
right kind of care, once or twice a week. 


But it must be the right kind of care. 
Never cut the cuticle. The more you cut 
it the worse it looks. It grows thicker and 
thicker, the skin heals in little scars and 

hangnails form. 


With Cutex, the liquid 


‘cuticle remover, you can keep 


You can get the Cutex prepara- 
tions separately or in complete 
sets at all drug and department 
stores in the United States and 
Canada and at all chemists 


shops in England, 


Your nails tell strangers all about you 


How you can keep them always well groomed 


your cuticle smooth and unbroken, the 
nails always lovely. 

With a bit of cotton wrapped around an 
orange stick and dipped in Cutex, work 
around each nail base. Then wash the hands, 
pressing back the cuticle with a towel. 


For clean, white nail tips, apply Cutex 
Nail White under the nails. Finish your 
manicure with Cutex Nail Polish. Fora 
brilliant, lasting polish use the Cake Polish 
first, then the Paste Polish. 

Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes in 35 
and 65 cent bottles. Cutex Nail Polish, Nail 
White, and Cold Cream are each 35 cents, 
at all drug and department stores. 


Six manicures for 20 cents 
For two dimes you can get a Cutex Introductory 
Manicure Set, containing enough of each product 
for six complete manicures. Send for it today. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 W. 17th Street, 
New York. /f you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 608, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 


Mail this coupon with two dimes today to Northam Warren 
114 West 17th Street, New York City 
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August Nights 


Will bring to millions 
Bubble Grains in Milk 


Don’t put aside your Puffed Grains when breakfast ends in 
summer. Children want them all day long, and there’s nothing 
better for them. 

The supreme dish for luncheon or for supper is Puffed Wheat 
in milk. The airy grains — puffed to eight times normal size— 
taste like food confections. Yet every morsel is whole wheat 
with every food cell blasted. 


The finest foods ever created 


Puffed Wheat, Puffed Rice and Corn Puffs are the finest grain foods in 
existence. 


Never were cereals so enticing. The grains are fairy-like in texture, the flavor 
is like nuts. They seem.-like tidbits, made only to entice. 

Yet they are major foods, with every food cell steam-exploded, so digestion is 
easy and complete. 

They will take the place of pastries, sweets, etc., if you serve them all day long. 
And at meal-time they will make whole-grain foods tempting. 


Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Corn Puffs 


The Three Bubble Grains 





On ice cream 


Puffed Grains taste like airy nut- 
meats, and they melt into the cream. 
The dish is made doubly delightful. 











Puffed Grains are made by Prof. Anderson’s process. A hundred million 
steam explosions occur in every kernel. They are the best-cooked grain foods 
in existence. Serve all three kinds, at all hours, in all the ways folks like them. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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or three quick steps as thoy ; 
overtake the other: then a Me 
muttering: “No, I’m hanged if it’s 2 
me to tell my business to oneal 
Somethin’ might go wrong, anyway, a 
if it does, I’ll have troubles enough” 

The rumor was certainly all over 4 
paddock and betting-ring. Drumme 7 
most effectually disparaged: men rs 
in low tones to each other that the ap 
was all set for King John to win, Col, 
crest was second choice; eyen Miz 
Daley’s Leatherstocking found backers 
because old Mike was a wise guy why 
always had something up his sleeve 

The Woodstock Plate was the thin 
race, 


HEN Drummer was led up from 

Stable A to the paddock, he yy 
clothed in a heavy blanket and was take 
directly into the little railed-in circle gy 
there led round and round by Jim. & 
was a sleepy-looking horse at all ting 
but now he plodded as though he walks! 
in a dream, oblivious of everything, Hi 
heavy, dejected air seemed to substantial 
the many stories as to his conditin 
Trainer Cooper stood at the entrance p 
the saddling stall, seemingly disinterested 
morose. To one or two questions from 
friends, he answered curtly: 

“My horse ought to have a gui 
chance; he likes the distance.” 

They would have liked to ask, “Is 
well?” or, “Has he been got at?” bt 
hesitated. There was something in th 
set of Cooper’s square jaw that suggested 
he was not in the best of humors. It cm 
firmed the general suspicion that some 
thing was wrong. And _ the horse lal 
traveled out in the betting; at first k 
was two to one against; now he was fo 
to one. 

A young man came from the betting 
ring and showed Cooper his race-atl 
with the odds marked on it. King Jou 
was six to five, Goldcrest two to one, al 
Drummer at fours. Cooper glanced # 
the cards and then turned his head awy 
as though not interested. 

In the same circle of curious men th 
fronted the stall one said to another 
“Did you see that? They’re not backing 
him; that’s his betting commissioner, ali 
there’s no sign of a stable play. Dru 
mer is off, or isn’t meant today.” 

“Yes, looks like it; shouldn’t wonde 
if that foxy old salamander that realy 
owns the stable isn’t betting on Kim 
John. I’m going to play the favorit 
anyway.” am 

At this time Andrews elbowed his 
into the betting-ring, glanced up @ 
down the double row of bookmakers anc 
then pushed on till he stood in front - 
Ben Hawke, who was on the block # 
front of his betting-stand. On the black 
board beside Hawke was chalked “47 
in front of the name “Drummé” 
Andrews’ horse was four and one-hll t 
one. 
The man from the desert drew 4 ite 
fold of bills from his trousers pe 
passing them to Hawke, said: At 
sand on Drummer.” : 

Hawke turned and scanned the — 
sheet, asking: “How 3s Drumm 
George?” a 

“Very little in on him, 
writer answered. 
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The Vanguard 


The World’s Finest Railroad Watch 
jewels 


$79 and up 


The Waltham Scientific “Detachable Balance Staff” 
that Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


HE time-keeping accuracy 
of any watch depends abso- 
lutely upon the trueness (in 


the flat and round) of the Bal- 
ance Wheel. 


This trueness depends largely 
upon the mechanical precision 
with which the Balance Staff is 
riveted to the Balance Wheel. 


In other words, if the Balance Staff 
is not firmly and truly located in its 
hub, the balance becomes eccentric 
or wobbly in its action, which imme- 
diately affects the time-keeping quality 
of the watch. 


How important, then, is this exclusive 
development of the Waltham Scien- 
tific Detachable Balance Staff. Herein 
Waltham disregards the ordinary 
method of making the Balance Staff 
act as both axle and hub to the wheel. 
You will note in the illustrations above that 


Waltham makes the Staff in two pieces. One 
a perfectly ground steel hub which is riveted 


to the Balance Wheel and is an integral part 
thereof. The Staff (you will note) has an 
accurately ground tapered shoulder which 
permits of its being driven to its exact seat 
-_ located accurately to the ground steel 
ub. 


Any layman can understand that, if his watch 
is dropped or has a severe shock, the result 
will be a broken or bent Balance Staff, there- 
fore requiring repairs in this important unit. 
Now a Staff which can be withdrawn easily 
from the hub without affecting the original, 

erfect assembly of the Balance Wheel assures 
fim of continued accurate time-keeping and 
service from his watch. 


On the other hand, when the ordinary Bal- 
ance Staff is driven out of the Balance Arm 
for repair or replacement, the riveted part 
roughens and distorts the metal. 


Therefore, the original aperture in the Balance 
Arm has been more or less destroyed, and 
when the new Staff is fitted, the watch re- 
pairer must rivet over enough of the metal to 
secure the Staff, which distorts the Balance 
Arm and throws the Balance Wheel out of 
true and poise. 


The Waltham Scientific Balance Staff insures 
simplicity of repair and the original time-keep- 
ing quality of your watch. 


This is yet another reason why your watch 
selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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Vinegars 


Every drop awakens flavor 
In ordering vinegar be sure of its purity. 
All Heinz Vinegars are made of the very best materials 


and are better than any food law demands. ‘Their delicate 
aroma is developed by aging in wood for at least one year. 

Long years of experience and great skill are back of 
every bottle of vinegar that bears the Heinz label. 


MALT, CIDER and WHITE 
Pints, Quarts, Half-Gallons in bottles filled and sealed in the Heinz establishment. 


HEINZ Some of the 


Imported 3 


Olive Oil 


It is a far cry from the Home of the 57 to Seville, 
Baked Beans 


Spain, but in the Heinz plant in Seville there is dup- 

licated the spirit of cleanliness and purity that we feel is 
Heinz Olive Oil is rich and. full flavored. Apple Butter 
In bottles or tins. Tomato Ketchup 


so important to the users of all Heinz products. 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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“Four thousand and a half to a tho 
sand Drummer,” Hawke called rd 
the money back to the cashier. es 

As he handed the. ticket to Andrews, 
said in a low voice: “Step around to th 
back; I want to speak to you,” 


NDREWS went to the back of jp 
box, and Hawke, leaning over the 
jrail till his mouth was close to th 
patriarch’s ear, said: “If the horse y, 
call Drummer wins this race, I’m gig 
to have the stewards make you prove thy 
it is Drummer—see, old man? The rs 
Drummer never could beat King Joh, 
but you aint got Drummer there; you’, 
only got his name.” hg 

“You mean, Ben,” Andrews answere 
back in as low a voice as the othe: 
“the stewards’ll. have to prove this aiy 
Drummer—that’s what you mean, Ay 
they can’t do it, ‘cause there aint y 
other—this is the only hawse 9’ thy 
name.” 

Andrews had drawn a cap from }is 
pocket. He held it up so that Haye 
could see it, saying: 

“If, when my hawse wins this race, ym 
don’t cash this ticket without any bowl 
the stewards are goin’ to ask you wy 
your yellow man, Memphis Jack, stole my 
hawse out of his stall last night a 
galloped him on the Davies track.” 

“That’s a lie, Andrews; Memphis didn't 

“This mornin’ when I found he hu 
drugged my man Jim las’ night, an’ fou 
in the hawse’s hoof the wax I'd put ther 
with gravel in it, an’ I picked up from th 
straw this knife of Memphis’—then | 
knew he’d been night-rode.” Andrew 
held up in his palm the knife the mulatto 
had lost. “I guessed they had gallopel 
him on the Davies track, so’s not tok 
seen, an’ so as not to break the hams 
down. I took a trip over there an’ found 
two ol’ gals that’d seen Memphis an’ the 
chestnut gallopin’. They gave me ts 
cap, an’ it belongs to Memphis. They 
seen him close up with a flash-lamp, a 
if he’s brought face to face with ‘em, 
they’ll swear to it.” 

Consternation sat on Hawke’s evil face 
“Just a bluff, damn you!” he snarled. 

“Taint no bluff. You take my i 
Ben Hawke, an’ don’t start no trouble’ 
And Andrews, putting the cap im is 
pocket, pushed through the crowd, colli 
ing with Owen as the latter elbowed bi 
way in. 

“You'd better back my hawse, Mt 
Owen,” Andrews said quietly, “ ‘cause he’ 
goin’ to win.” 

The young man hesitated, looked ilo 
the stolid eyes of the man from the desert 
and said: “I wasn’t going to, Uncle-l 
tell you straight; but youre s0 


cocksure, I guess I will.” 
a ae the old man half turned, as 
though he would detain Owel. 
There was a spasmodic twist to the Teather 
face as if he were fighting out somethit 
mentally; but the surging maelstrom “ 
eager bettors had swallowed up : 
athletic mining man, and Andrews puet 
on out to the lawn, muttering: - 
funeral aint mine, anyway. Over = 
thousand in bets an’ stakes aint so ba 
‘taint so bad at all!’ . 
Owen brought up against Ab Aldess 
stand. 
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ve tha May we play this one, Mother ? 

an, Ay : 

re aint m Fortunate are the children in homes made 

se 0 tha i musical by the Columbia Grafonola. An 
_ honest liking for good music comes to them 

naturally, and quite without conscious effort 

: or teaching. 

uis race, you : You need not worry over the children spoil- 

t any hori » la ing your valuable records. The Non Set Auto- 

: you why , — . — matic Stop, an exclusive Columbia feature, 

’ ae » - Bs is a big advantage in this respect. There’s 

| , —“_, neers is nothing tomove or set or measure. Just start 

phis didnt” 1. Se : : iy the Grafonola and it plays and stops itself. 

ind he hai ¥ . igh 3 Sa To make a good record great, play it on 

t, an’ fom | ae geo a the Columbia Grafonola. 


Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
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“What d’you want, Owen?” Ab asked, 
grinning at the handful of bills the young 
man held. 

“What about Drummer, Ab?” Owen 
asked in a whisper, as, grasping the box, 
he lifted himself to the bench at the book- 
maker’s side. 

“Don’t you touch him! My clocker 
tells me that he was night-rode last night; 
it’s leaked. 
there aint no money for Drummer; it’s 
all King John.” 

Owen shoved the bills back in his 
pocket, and buffeting his way out, saw 
the string of thoroughbreds winding its 
way from the paddock gate onto the 
course. 

Just as he came to the little turnstile 
that admitted to the club inclosure, he 
saw nigger Jim with his eyes riveted on 
Number Four, the Drummer. The horses 
were opposite the Club lawn, and a High- 
lander band was playing “The Suwanee 
River.” Drummer stopped, raised his 
head, and looked across to the lawn as 
though he were drinking in the sweet 
strains. 

Nigger Jim clapped his hand on his 
thigh, and wheeling in an ecstasy of joy, 
saw Owen. 

“Look at dat ol’ hoss, Mr. Owen—jes’ 
look at him! He jes’ lubs de music; he’s 
a human, he is—he aint no animal. I 
can put him to sleep mos’ any time 
tinklin’ de ol’ banjo. He t’inks he’s had 
a dream an’ is back in ol’ Kentuck. Good 
Lor’, wont he jes’ tow-rope ’em mules 
home in dis race!” 

Owen swung through the turnstile, and 
casting his eyes up to the Club stand, 
saw Andrews sitting placidly on a top 
step, the field-glasses hanging idly in his 
hand. 

As Owen took a seat beside the man 
from the desert, he grinned sheepishly and 
said with hesitation: “I aint touched the 
race, Uncle. Ab tells me”—he lowered 
his voice to a whisper—‘that he’s got a 
straight tip that somebody stole Drum- 
mer out of his stall and night-rode him.” 

Owen had expected to see Andrews 
start at this; but the latter answered 
quietly, without taking his eye from the 
horses that were now going down to the 
post, “Ab’s a purty smart feller—there 
aint much goes on that he don’t know.” 

That was all. 

Owen studied the grim, white-whiskered 
face. What was behind that mask? 
Andrews hadn’t denied that the horse had 
been night-ridden. Did he think that 
in spite of that Drummer could win? Or 
was it all some devilish plant between the 
crooked bunch that owned King John and 
this subtle old manipulator of events? 
Had Andrews taken offense at something 
Owen had done, and was trying to make 
him dump two thousand dollars into the 
coffers of the bookmakers? The two 
thousand would go to Ben Hawke, for his 
odds against Drummer were half a point 
longer than that of any other book, and 
Owen would have taken the longest odds. 

He felt that, considering all these 
devilish things, he was well out of it in 
leaving the race alone. Good old Num- 
ber Thirteen had probably saved him. 


"THE race was a mile and an eighth, 
and the horses were now lined up 
behind the barrier near the bottom of 
the stretch run. Three times a quiver 


Leave the race alone, kid; ~ 


ran over the little sea of humans in the 
stand, and men sprang to their feet; but 
three times it was the erratic Goldcrest 
breaking through—no start. 

Owen, watching, could see that the big 
chestnut, Drummer, had stood quietly or 
had been turned around by his jockey. 
Once there was a mix-up like a tangle of 
many colored ribbons; Goldcrest had 
lashed out with his heels, and landed 
fair in the ribs of another horse. But 
jockey Kelly had swung the obedient 
Drummer clear of the fracas, and the 
big chestnut stood behind the mob wait- 
ing till he would be urged into place again. 

There! Owen saw the green jacket on 
Drummer flatten down to the horse’s 
withers; one green arm swished a whip; 
the sleepy chestnut sprang forward as if 
galvanized into life; the web shot up- 
ward, and cries of, “They’re off!’ went 
up. 
The chestnut that had stood somnolent- 
ly at the post was racing with the leaders; 
four horses almost abreast were being 
driven with whip and spur for the rail 
position—the shortest way home of the 
circuit. 

Now they could hear the thunder of 
many hoofs; the windlashed silk jackets 
fluttered and crackled like many-colorec 
flags as the ten horses flooded past the 
stand on their way around that mile loop. 

Drummer was lapped on the horse that 
lay next the rail, Goldcrest; and as they 
swung around the sharp upper turn, Owen 
saw Kelly pull the big chestnut back and 
inward till his head nodded at the switch- 
ing tail of Goldcrest. 

“That’s some ridin’, boy,” Andrews 
muttered from beneath his level glasses 
“I told him Goldcrest couldn’t go the 
route but would bet the lead. When 
Goldcrest tires about the lower turn 
there, he'll swing wide—he’s got a heart 
like a mushmelon; then you'll see some- 
thin’, Mr. Owen, ’cause Drummer’ll only 
be gettin’ warmed up then—he’s a cold- 
blooded fish.” 

Down the back-stretch, straight across 
from the stand, the ten horses galloped, 
some beginning to trail already; the 
terrific pace Goldcrest had set was be- 
ginning to tell on the horses that weren’t 
quite good enough. 

King John, a bay with a white face, 
who had been partly cut off at the upper 
turn, was now threading his way through 
the strung-out horses. He was in sixth 
place; now he was fifth; then he had 
passed the fourth horse, and his nose was 
at Drummer’s quarter. 

“King John’s overhauling Drummer!” 
Owen said. 

“Coyn is ridin’ King John; he’s hustlin’ 
him, an’ Kelly’s sittin’ still on my 
hawse,” the dry, alkaline voice rasped. 


ROUND the lower turn they swung, 

still carried at that fierce pace by 

Goldcrest, who now had drawn out into 
a lead of a length. 

Down on the lawn a strained nervous 
better cried: “There comes Goldcrest— 
you, boy! He'll get all this dough!” 

And King John’s head was at Drum- 
mer’s girth. 

Somebody, a step lower than Owen, 
said: 
got him now; Goldcrest can’t win!” 

There was a shuffling wait of intensity, 
a scraping of feet, a craning of necks as 


“Drummer’s tiring—King John’s ° 
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the horses took the turn into the 

It was curiously like the fade-out jp 
moving picture, for instead of the 
figure of Goldcrest next the rail Was ih 
chestnut form of Drummer. And ty 
side him, edging in between him and 
crest, was the bay King John, 

Andrews lowered his glasses and i 
flat-toned eyes rested quizzically oniOye 
as he drawled: F 

“That thirteen was a hood 
man.” i 

“Ts Drummer beat?” 

“No; he can’t lose now. tin: 
Drummer’s got the lead and he yj 
comin’ into the stretch, there silt » 
hawse at this track can reach the tap 
first. I mean thirteen was your had 
not mine.” 

Owen raised his glasses again, Cursing 
softly under his breath. Yes, them 
from the desert was right. Kelly ni 
sitting hunched like a monkey, with py 
a motion of his arms, but with Biphe 
turned sidewise, watching that King Join 
did not creep upon him. 

The boy on King John was ridingwii 
whip and spur; but now the big gallopi 
chestnut had opened up a lead of a Jengh: 
and as they flashed past the i 
stand, it was two lengths. 

The horse of the evil rumor hadwm 


HEN they had weighed ial 
Drummer, blanketed, was i 
to his stable by the grinning Jim, 5 
said: “‘Jus’ wait for me, young malik 
got a little ticket here, an’ if Beni 
cashes it without no kick, I wantt 
you somethin’.” = 
In five minutes the man from thedeet 
was back, the money in his pockeiya 
saying, “Come with me, Mr. Owei® 
led the way down to Stable A. 3 
There Andrews drew a key ftom 
pocket and unlocked Stall Elevemei 
motioned Owen to enter, and follone 
closing the door. 5 
He drew a medicine bottle i 
pocket and went up to the chestnut 
He dampened a sponge from te] 
and rubbed the forehead of the 
was plain chestnut; and as he 
white mark, a cloven hoof, 
Then he stepped back and saida® 
“Mr. Owen, this is the hawaagy® 
night-rode, Red Devil. I kinder thou 
there was somethin’ doin’, an’ 1 aia 
Drummer an’ Red Devil into each ga 
stalls. The hawses is like twitkia 
that Drummer aint got no staf is 
forehead. I figgered that if Benga 
believed Drummer had been nigai 
he’d stretch his odds considerablegay 
leavin’ this dyed, not knowin’ bubam 
need it as evidence, but I guessaa™ 
quit.” he: 
“Why didn’t you tell me aboull 
fore the race, Uncle?” Owen askey” 
proach in his voice. 
“T nigh did—twice; but I 
you didn’t believe me when I 
he’d win, you wouldn't take no 
this yarn. I needed to have 
on Ben Hawke, an’ if there'd en 8 
an’ he was had up, he'd @ tried @ 
back at me with some damn’ lites 
“Tt was my own fault, Uncle; ar 
wise-guy Ab was fooled, T aint $0 oan’ 
was hoodoo thirteen—that’s what ! 
Owen answered generously. 





1G Rue de la Paix 


-PARIS: 


First the 


ROUGE 


and then a touch of the soft, clinging 


FACE POWDER 


—each fragrant with that bouquet of 
rare flowers from which emanate the 
sympathetic vibrations characteristic of 


‘Mary Garden 


Perfume 





This fragrance enriches the 
entire series which includes 


Breath Pastilles Lip Rouge 
Brilliantine Liquid Soap 
Cold Cream Nail Polishes 
Coffret Powder 
Eau Dentrifrice fired it: §) 
ye Lash Sachet Powder 
Beautifier Shampoo 
Eye Brow Pencil Smelling Salts 
Extract Soap 
Face Powder Talcum Powder 
Greaseless Tissue Cream 
Cream Toilet Water 
Hair Tonic Tooth Paste 
Lip Stick Vanity Case 























In other words 


Camels supply everything 
you hoped for in cigarettes! 





OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, 

fragrance and mellowness Camels give you 
a real idea of how delightful a cigarette can be! 
You will greatly prefer Camels expert blend of 
choice Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos 
to either kind of tobacco smoked straight. 


Camels hand out satisfaction you never be 
fore got from a cigarette. They have a won- 
derful smooth but satisfying mildness yet that 
desirable body is all there! And, Camels do 
not tire your taste! 


Another feature about Camels— they leave 
no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor. 


Camels superiority is best proved by compat- 
ing them with any cigarette in the world at any 
price. You realize then as you never did before 
just what quality can mean to a cigarette! 

Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 


in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. © 
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j streets, and the sunset road 
aes and orchards to Santa 
Monica and the sea. His listeners must 
be distraught by their sufferings, he 
thought, for they did not seem to under- 
stand half of what he said, or to believe 
the other half. They looked at him with 
pity in their eyes. He tried to speak 
very lucidly and simply, as if he were 
telling tales to very small children, and 
seeing that they failed to grasp one of his 

simplest statements about motor- 
cars, he fumbled in the basket beside him 
for the Los Angeles Sunday newspaper, 
which contained, among other things, an 
elaborate picture-section. He did not 
know that the news-section contained an 
account of the crime for which he was 
wanted by the police. 

“Bring the light!” cried Asabel Bennett. 

A small boy dived under the shadows 
of the wagon and came running back with 
alighted lantern. It was placed on the 

in the midst of the circle. Asabel 
Bennett spread the paper out before it 
and began to read, with the others peer- 
ing over his shoulders.. Baxter still sat 
leaning back against the wagon, and 
watching that ring of absorbed faces 
against the background of the unchanging 
desert cliffs and the high, unchanging 
stars. The faces looked bewildered. 

“This is a very strange fairy-tale,” 
said Asabel Bennett at last. “We have 
all of us had our visions of the Golden 
West. It is a good tale, so far as I 
understand it, but it tells only of what 
things will be like many years from now. 
There is the date at the head of the paper, 
August 30th, 19—. By that time Los 
Angeles may have earned its name and 
become a kind of paradise; but it is small 
comfort for us of ’49.” 

“But it’s true! I swear it’s true!” cried 
Baxter vehemently, drawing all those 
hungering eyes back to his face. 

“There is no time in the desert,” said 
the tall woman who had given him the 
water. Her lean, dark face had the look 
of an Indian Sphinx against the stars. 

The old man who wished to stay by 
the water-pool was still poring over a sec- 
tion of the paper. His eyes became sus- 
picious. He looked up quickly. 
aa is your name, stranger?” he 

‘James L. Baxter.” 

“Listen to this, friends,” the old man 
cried shrilly, “This is how men love their 
paradise, when God has given them the 
Pe tun of it.” He read slowly and pain- 
ully, following the lines with one finger, 
Xe a schoolboy. 

‘Dynamite plot discovered: The 
authorities have obtained evidence re- 
cently of wide-spread plot to extend 
the theories of Lenine - thi 

is country. 

€ extremist leaders of the I. W.. W. 
outing sae time been advocating the 
‘ all existing forms of Gov- 
iment by violence and bloodshed: and 
dur t step to this end was to be taken 
strike 4 deliberately provoked general 

, =e the pe few weeks. The 

W actively searching for the 
lenders. of the revolutionaries, among 
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whom James L. Baxter, a native of Los 
Angeles, is the most violent in his aims. 
It is reported that he is responsible fer 
a bomb-throwing plot aimed at some of 
the leading citizens of the State. Among 
those marked for assassination, at the 
time of the general strike was Senator 
John Reddington.’ ” 


MOMENTARY ripple of mocking 


laughter broke from the lips of the. 


listeners. 

“Did you want to destroy the paradise 
of which you have been telling us?” said 
the dark woman. 

Baxter tried to explain, pouring out 
words almost as eloquently as if he had 
been at a meeting of the Reds, but at the 
end of every sentence he heard that low, 
melancholy laughter, withering his old in- 
sanities till it seemed unbelievable that 
they had ever bloomed. 

“We are the pioneers—in the desert,” 
said Asabel Bennett at last, and his voice 
was as dry as the whisper of a dead cactus 
ina desert wind. “We should like to know 
the truth about our promised land. You 
say that there is no man so poor that he 
cannot ride from end to end of your 
country in these magical carriages that 
move without horses? You say that many 
of your laborers possess these carriages. 
There are pictures of them in this paper, 
driving their wives and children through 
boundless orchards. But in the world that 
we know, even the fabulously rich, even 
the greatest emperors of Europe could not 
do these things; and anyone who promised 
them these miracles would be thought 
mad. Surely your poor men are very rich 
in some things. But I understand they 
complain. What is their grievance?” 

“Ah, you don’t understand,” said 
Baxter, lamely trying to explain—or so it 
seemed both to his hearers and himself— 
that the cars of the rich were better up- 
holstered than those of the poor. 

The shadowy circle of the pioneers 
looked at him pityingly. 

“So,” said Asabel Bennett, “it is be- 
cause others are richer than yourselves, 
that you wish to destroy?” Again the low, 
withering laugh went whispering round. 
“These newspapers,” he continued, “where 
every morning you find all that has been 
happening in the remotest corners of the 
world flashed to you by lightning, so that 
you sit like gods contemplating the whole 
planet—the wealthiest princes of our 
world would give half their possessions to 
see a miracle like that! But you tell me 
that for a few cents these things are open 
to all, and that all the wonders of the 
world are passed every night before the 
eyes of the down-trodden in—how do you 
call them?—your picture palaces? You 
tell me that armies march before your 
proletariat there as they have never 
marched before kings, and that navies dip 
their flags and salute you nightly in those 
halls. These things do not appear mar- 
velous to you. They have been staled to 
you by custom. But how would you like 
to show those wonders to your children, 
Janet Rogers? And what is your griev- 
ance here, James Baxter?” 





(Continued from 
page 61) 








Once again the revolutionary leader 
tried to mutter something, but it sounded 
as foolish to himself as it did to his’hear- 
ers. They understood him to say that 
everybody could not sit in the best seats, 
and that some things cost more than 
others. 

“So again, although every one of you 
is richer in these things than any emperor 
that we knew,” said Asabel Bennett, “it 
is only because a few others have more 
than yourselves that you wish to destroy 
that happy state?” 

Again the low mocking laughter went 
round; but this time James Baxter him- 
self helped to swell that strange ironic 
chorus. 

“And these hospitals,” Asabel Bennett 
continued, “where miracles of surgery are 
performed every day, and where tens of 
thousands of your proletariat are saved 
by doctors (members, I understand, of 
what you call the bourgeoisie). Man, do 
you know that Croesus himself could not 
command that healing skill in our world?” 

“Ah, but there are some in my. world 
‘today who can command more,” answered 
Baxter. “They are rich enough ‘to be 
nursed privately.” 

They all laughed together again. 

“So, finally, it is not because you are 
poor,” said Asabel Bennett, “but because 
others have more than yourself, that you 
wished to destroy your world, and came 
into this hell? Man, man, that is not 
love of your kind! That is the black 
envy of a shrunken brain and a shriveled 
heart! It is not the democratic passion 
of which your revolutionaries rave; it is a 
blind hatred of the good that all can 
share, and a desire (as you must know if 
you honestly search your own mind) for 
something more to accrue to yourself 
alone. It is because all can share your 
good that you despise it. 

“We are the pioneers, and we shall 
never live to see the miracles of which 
you have told us. We shall never reach 
your City of the Angels. But we can 
plainly see that the least of your world 
is richer than the greatest in ours. You 
are revolting against Nature herself if 
you revolt at every inequality. 

“Even between ourselves there is one 
inequality that you can never adjust. We 
are the pioneers, talking to you here in 
the timeless and unchanging desert, where 
thousands have laid them down to die on 
their way to your paradise. How are you 
going to repay them? You talk of your 
rights: have you no debts? Do you owe 
nothing to the bleached bones in this val- 
ley of death, that you feel so free to 
throw over all duties for random robbery 
and murder?” 


f &. man in the red shirt spoke with 
the glow of an ancient prophet. 
Baxter struggled to his feet with his 
hands to his throat as if he were choking. 

“Say no more,” he cried. “The desert 


itself, this blind, brutal desert, has been 
enough to show me that I am up against 
something more than man—something 
that wipes out cities with lava, and wrecks 
ships at sea, and kills men of hunger and 
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Ghe Nitroglycerin 


HERCULES 
POWDERS 








Wheeler 


No baby tucked in its cushioned carriage ever had 
more watchful care and skillful attention than the 
nitroglycerin wheeler gives the concentrated 
power carried in his rubber-tired wagon. 


Back and forth he pushes it between the nitro- 
glycerin store house and the mixing house. He fol- 
lows a smooth planked walk made exclusively for 
his use. At one end of his trip the buggy is filled. 
At the other he pours the nitroglycerin into a 
mixing machine by means of the long rubber tube 
attached to the buggy. With this act he gives life 
and power to Hercules dynamite. 


Soon, before the breath of this modern Hercules, 
great mountains fade away; rivers change their 
courses; waste and arid lands are changed to 
fertile fields; metals and minerals, all important 
in our modern life, are blown from the earth. 


The man with the nitroglycerin buggy plays an 
important part in supplying the enormous force 
necessary to produce the coal and other minerals 
and metals which are the pillars of our material 
civilization. Look around you as you read this. 
Wherever you may be you will find, if you trace 
it back, that dynamite made possible most of the 
necessities and conveniences on which your eye 
will fall. And a very large part of the dynamite 
used in this country bears the name Hercules. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburg, Kan. Denver Hazelton, Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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thirst, or when it can’t do that, robs then 
slowly of their powers and makes them 
grow old and brings their dust back to 
the dust. I know now that I have been 
attributing those universal injustices ty 
my neighbor. I know now that when men 
are lost in the desert they have no tim 
to fight. It is only when they have COn- 
quered it, and become a little Prosperous 
perhaps a little too prosperous, that they 
begin to. kill one another. Then th 
desert comes in again, and wins. I didn't 
know my enemy.” 

“Come and see one that you mistock 
for an enemy,” said Asabel Bennett, pick. 
ing up the lantern. 

A woman rose from the shadow of-g 
wagon on the farther side. oe 

“Tread softly; she’s sleeping™ gy 
“whispered, pointing to a dark, recumbent 
figure at her feet. 

Asabel Bennett swung his lanteri fg. 
ward a little, so that its faint light fell for 
a moment on the sleeper’s face. It wy 
the face of the young woman that Bante 
had seen at the wayside station, feeding 
her horse with sugar; but in sleep it ws 
the face of a tired child. 

“Come back, and I will tell you about 
it,” whispered Asabel Bennett, and his 
voice was low and musical as the whisper 
of the trade-wind among the palm tres 
of Monterey. 

Baxter followed him to the other sid 
ef the corral. 

“We found her last night at the mouth 
of the valley,” Asabel Bennett continued, 
“lying on the ground where her horse had 
fallen and died. We carried her dow 
here and brought her back to life. She 
told us her tale, as you have told us yours. 
Her name is Jean Reddington, th 
daughter of the Reddington you were gv 
ing to kill.” 

“I didn’t know my enemy,” Baste 
muttered again. 

“Perhaps,” said Asabel Bennett, “you 
neither of you knew your friends. Whe 
you were pursued, she refused to let aty- 
one ride her favorite Nita but herself 
She was not thinking of you. She wis 
not even thinking of helping the officers 
of the law. She was thinking only @ 
Nita. So she rode after you, with a ma 
on each side holding on to the stirrups 
They couldn’t keep up. When they kt 
go, one of them fell, and his shout 
frightened the mare. She bolted, and the 
darkness came. Since then Jean Redding: 
ton has been leading you deeper alt 
deeper into the desert, as carclesy ® 
she once pursued you. Her only food 
been a few bits of the sugar that she ha 
put in her pocket some days ago for Nita, 
and she would have died of thirst if 
had not known how to find the sap of 
cactus. She is helpless now, S0 there 
at least the bond of your peril —, 
you. If ever you overcome it, Hy : 
remember what you learned here. : 
are all of us pioneers. Each of us ng 
conquer a desert and pass pee br 
valley of decision. You must es 
now and try to return to your ow? 
eration. If you succeed, remember 
we have only sent you ahead of feat 
sent Manly and Rogers ahead, be 
that they would be loyal to US, 


pioneers.” ; 
Again the strange sensation of havié 











passed through this place before @ pe 
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Wins Distinction By 
Its Better Qualities 


The Cleveland Six has won a place of distinction among light 


cars because of its better qualities. 
on every kind of roadway, it is sturdily built for endurance. 


Designed for every-day service 
It seeks 


no glory in speed contests, but e2: 1s praise for its performance in 
doing well all that its thousands of owners expect of a good car. 


The exclusive Cleveland Six motor, of the 
overhead valve type, quiet and responsive 
inan unusual degree, is alive with power. 
Power sufficient to give all the speed that 
any thoughtful driver would ever want to 
use and to take the loaded car on high up 
long climbing roadways. 


Bodies of dignity and beauty are mount- 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1485 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2395 


ed on the Cleveland chassis. All are splen- 
didly finished and upholstered. 


A leading automobile house in over 1500 


cities and towns in the United States is 
showing the Cleveland Six. You will find 
it worth your while to see and have ex- 
plained to you the many fine features of 
this splendid six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1485 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2395 


Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. ¥. Cable Address, ‘“CLEVE-AUTO” 
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L that we know of ancient 

civilization has been gar- 

nered from the records en- 
graved in stone. 

The manly idealism of the men 
whe died in the World War will 
be: commemorated for all time in 

Rock or Acrs GRANITE. 














Members of Memorial Committees do 
well to specify Rock or Aczs Granite be- 
cause their judgment will be substantiated by time. 


Booklet on request 
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previous existence possessed the mind of 
Baxter as he stared at the sha 
figures round him. They ‘seemed to. be 
growing more shadowy. 

“Tell me the name of the Valley!” he 
cried. 

“Death Valley,” came the alswer 
quite clearly, though he did not knoy 
whether it was the voice of that Vanish. 
ing throng or only a light stirring of the 
desert air. On that instant the shadowy 
folk with whom he had been speaking 
seemed to melt into the purple shadows 
the cliff. Pioneers, wagons and cattle 
melted away as though they had never 
been. - 


AMES BAXTER moved forward 

stretching out his hands as if to ty 
and grasp some substantial thing in th 
vacant air, moved forward to where the 
pioneers had shown him the daughter of 
his enemy stretched on the earth ing 
profound sleep. He stole quietly to he 
side and looked at her face again, the fag 
of a tired child. 

He knelt there for two or three minute, 
wondering at the hostility that the mer 
mention of her name would once hav 
aroused in him. Gradually his own worl 
and all that had happened since his escap 
came back to him. Then he moveda fer 
paces off and sat down to wait for th 
dawn and the waking of the sleeper. 

A little distance away he saw his 
precious basket and went to examine i 
contents again, fearing that during bis 
mental wanderings they might have bea 
lost. The remains of his food supph 
were still safe. One of the water bi 
tles was still unopened, but the other 
was empty. Perhaps it was his own hand 
that, during his delirium, had put the ap 
to his lips. The pioneers had told him 
that Jean Reddington also had drunk of 
that cup. He wondered if it wa 
possible 

The sleeper woke before dawn. The 
cumbent figure stirred slightly, and Bante 
heard a faint cry. 

He answered it at once: “It’s all right 
Don’t be afraid.” And the next momelt 
he was standing face to face with th 
daughter of the man he had planned 
kill. 

Baxter saw by the expression of bet 
face that she knew him as the fugit 
whom she had followed into the deset 
nearly sixty hours ago; but she show 
no fear. 

“Water!” she whispered. 

Without a word Baxter drew the cat 
fully guarded bottle from the basket 
opened it and held it with his own han 
to her lips. He let her drink as much & 
he had been intending to make his om 
daily allowance; then he withdrew it, #f 
ing: “This is all that we have to see 
through the rest of the journey.” 

He took his own morning's allowant 
of food from the basket and put it at he 
side. “I am afraid this is all that we@ 
give you for breakfast,” he said. 
turned his back upon her and pretem 
to busy himself with his own share. 

“How far have we to go?” said Ja 
Reddington, rising to her feet at last. 

“It may be three or four days 
we come to water.” 

“And we only have that one bottle Bt 
tween us?” 
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Dopce BROTHERS 
4D00R SEDAN 


After five years it is possible to say with 
entire truth that all other considerations 
are second with Dodge Brothers to the 
solid satisfaction of the owner of the car 


Dodge Brothers always have pursued, 
and always will pursue, this policy, 
not from any spirit of philanthropy, but 
because it is in the highest sense of 
the word good business to do so 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Dooce BrRotTHErRS, DETROIT 
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Did You Ever 
Have More Money 
Than You Could Spend? 








Travelers in foreign lands may have | 
money in their banks at home, but 
abroad their personal checks are not 
generally welcome. Avoid such 
drawbacks when traveling this season 





by converting your funds into 


66 ae jn ican h 
‘A: B ‘A Adabthalien C eques 
AFER than money. Self-identifying. Accepted 
universally. An arrangement has been made 
through the Bankers Trust Company’s foreign 
service whereby travelers upon their arrival abroad 
have the privilege of exchanging the “A. B. A.” 
Cheques which they bring with them for other 
““A.B.A.” Cheques payable in pounds, francs, lire, 
etc., as the case may be, at the rates current on 
the day of exchange. Through this service the 
traveler may obtain the best rates of exchange 
that the market allows. 


Sold in compact folders in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100 by almost any bank in the 
United States and Canada. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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Baxter pointed to the neck of 
empty bottle protruding from the 
“TI have another there for myself he sid 

“And you are ready to give 
your chance of getting out of this” 

“Don’t be afraid,” he replied, “¥, 
going to come safely through this trouble: 
and if you feel up to it, we’d better mals 
a start at once, before the sun begins tg 
make things worse.” ’ 

Jean Reddington was so enfeebled by 
privation that Baxter soon began to m 
alize the hopelessness of the attempt {j 
take her with him. The only chance 
would be for him to go ahead as rapid 
as possible, find help and return, t 

“You'll have to get out of this fai 
nace,” he said. And though, a moma) 
earlier, he had felt as if he himself ey 
about to drop with fatigue, he Picked he 
up as if she had been a child and camps 
her to that deep recess of shadop! } 
proved to be a small cave nearly fwd 
feet deep. s 

He sat down beside her while! 
rested. It was quite clear to him nowi 
the only hope of saving his compatigt 
was to make the last desperate. effony 
save himself without delay; but"teim 
thinking out the difficult problems, If 
left her all the water that remained { 
reduced his own chances of bringing fat 
help, and yet he could not bring hime 
to the point of deciding that he must tk 
his share. 

“There is only one thing to do,” he sil 
at last. “You will have to wait here tml 
I can come back with help.” 

She looked at him with eyes too fii 
for fear, and the hopelessness of the luk 
wrung his heart. 

“T shall leave you half the water ini 
bottle,” he continued, “and that willl 
you for two days if you are careful 

He saw a dreadful momentary suspitil 
come into her face, and added: ‘Ta 
afraid I told you a lie about the oi 
bottle.” He drew it out and showeditl 
her. “I thought I might be able tole 
you along a little faster; but there is om 
one way, and I doubt whether I) 
| get to the end of the journey Wi 
| taking some of yours. But dootl 
afraid; I shall come back.” 

Very carefully, safeguarding every a 
he poured a little less than half of 
water into his empty bottle. Re 

He put a few of the crackers m 
coat pocket, placed the basket at her st 
She protested that he should take mor! 
the food, but he refused. » wie 

“T shall not take any more,” hes 
“And unless you promise to stay_ heft 
shall not take anything at all. 
ber, that if you don't, you ~ 
responsible for the loss of those who ¢ 
to look for you.” j 

He turned and left her; and m# 
minutes, Jean Reddington saW i 
white speck dwindling into the @™ 
distances of the desert valley: 





























BOUT nine hours later, bent ” 

double with fatigue, Baxter we 
moving forward throws . 

y lly, dry as bone-dust ST 
ca < hint even of the returning : 
of the cactus, when he = oo 
him against the stars the vast i 
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‘America’s Exclusive Knight-Six 


GMOOTH, silent flexibility in a motor that 
e must tah is positively free from carbon troubles, 
Ja a wi AAS gives R & V Knight predominance among 
+ hefe al aN, the more powerful six cylinder cars today. 
7 There are no valves to be ground, no tap- 
ar a) y pets that stick; the longer you drive it the 
y ) smoother and more silent it runs. 
water inti ee j 
rat will lv y As distinctive in beauty as it is in operation, 
caret , R & V Knight possesses that sturdy construc- 
i. oh tion, refinement of design and luxurious 
t the R | comfort which distinguish the car of elegance. 
how 


able to ne || Until 1910 the car made by this company was 
there ia | : known as the Moline; from 1910 to 1913 as 
_ le : : the Moline-Dreadnaught; from 1913 to 1919 

-” I as the Moline-Knight, and it has now been 
t "sont ; % christened the R & V Knight. 


z every at 4 7 Passenger Touring —7 Passenger Sedan—4 Passenger Coupe 
‘half off ‘ 4 Passenger Sport—2 Passenger Roadster 


ckers am . a “s\ ROOT & VAN DERVOORT ENGINEERING 
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Why Pearly Teeth 


Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Leave a Film 


to Mar Them 


Millions knowthat teeth brushed 
daily still discolor and decay. This 
is the reason for it: 

There forms on the teeth a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevicesand stays. Brushingin the 
usual way leaves much of it intact. 
It may do a ceaseless damage. 
And most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. 

That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Film-coated teethare cloudyand 
unclean. Sodental science has for 
years sought a way tocombat film. 
That way has now been found. 
Able authorities have proved it by 
careful tests. And leading dentists 
all over America are now urging 
its adoption. 


We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 


This film combatant is embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. 
And a 10-Day Tube is being sent 


forhome test toeveryone whoasks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to day by day combat it. 


Only lately has this method been 
made possible. Pepsin must be 
activated and the usual agent is 
an acid harmful to the teeth. But 
science has now discovered a 
harmless activating method. And 
that method now enables us to 
fight that film with pepsin. 


The results are soon apparent. 
You can see them for yourself. 
The 10-Day Tube which we sup- 
ply will show. Get it and know 
what clean teeth mean. Cut out 
the coupon now. 


Papsadén 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists. 


Druggists everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 658, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send This Coupon 


Then note how clean the teeth 
feel after using Pepsodent. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. In ten 
days you will know what is best. 
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of the valley. As soon as h 
he made his final gambler’s wy 
drank the small reserve of Wale 
less than a cupful, that he had intendei 
to keep for another twelve hours Teste 
for five minutes, and then, finding 
easier than to rise to his feet, crept fp. 
ward slowly on hands and knees, As he 
neared the base of that Dark Tower 4 
thought that once again the shadows ms 
be talking to him. He heard them calling 
to each other and hallooing among 
rocks. 

Then, abruptly, he found himself face 
to face with a glimmering figure. sq 
vaguely like his own image in a shadow 
mirror; and for the second time on ty 
desert pilgrimage he fell forward, fag 
downward in the dust, while shadows api 
voices gathered around him. They wer 
more visionary even than the shadows of 
the pioneers. Their outlines and {acs 
were blurred, and their voices only 4 
murmur; but their very strangensss i 
this desert proved their reality, ‘and by 
knew that he was among beings of fed 
and blood. 

They revived him quickly. Water ani 
brandy gave him strength to speak, av 
he poured out directions as the hors 
were got ready. 

“It can’t be more than twenty mils, 
on the right side of the valley,” her 
peated, adding anxious little suggestion 
“Call to her as you go; she may be asleep 
You might miss her; it’s a cave in th 
cliff.” 

He wanted to go with them, thou 
he knew that he was at the end of is 
tether. While he was insisting, and tryiy 
to lay hold on the reins with his numb 
hands, he reeled again and dropped. But 
before he lost conscio isness he heard th 
thudding of the horses’ hoofs as tk 
search-party went up the valley. 

They had told him to sleep, but & 
could not sleep until the search-party re 
turned. He had little doubt now that al 
would be well, but there was somethiig 
better than sleep in the orderly movemell 
of those shining- hosts above him, ¥ 
which he marked the lapse of the hous 
There was Orion, on his long bright tal 
to the west; Orion, the hunter, slain 
Artemis because he loved the Dawa. 

“All safe!” he heard voices calling 4 
clatter of hoofs echoed among the rods 
The distance could not have been as grt 
as he thought. He raised himself # 
elbow and saw one of the rescuers lift 
Jean Reddington down from the saith 
Then he turned over and slept. 


fn journey from the desert throu 
its gray-green fringes of sagevn 
to the palm-trees and blossoming orchats 
of the sunset-land has always 4 SU 
tion of beautiful compensations, # 
dews had been denied to the wildemss 
only to enrich the paradise beyond. 
travelers from Death Valley passed 0”) 
through those exquisite gradations 
tween the golden drought and the # 
kissed valleys where the warm mist 

at evening over fragrant orange 0 
Days and nights had drifted by, 
Baxter the whole journey was on€ 
ening and miraculous hour, coal 
some subtle way everything that ‘os 
neers had told him in the d 

the heaven that he had wished to @% 
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CAANDLER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 




















APRIL 28, 1920 


M Y recent purchase of 
a Chandler Six was 
because I have already 
owned three Chandlers. ! 
This car is my fourth 
Chandler, and I desireto ff 
comment upon thesounl- ff 
form economy, depend- 
ability and efficiency of 
the marvelous Chand- | 
ler motor of all my 
Chandler cars. | 
| 
J 
1 


a: ae 


Respectfully yours, 
G. GraAuam HALL. 
Houston, Texas. 





AUGUST 29, 1913 
SURPRISES have come 
thick and fast since we 
took delivery of our 
Chandler Six. It rides 
perfectly and the opinion 
of those who have driven 
it is that the Chondler 
has the most wonder- 
fuj motor ever put in 
an automobile. 
Very tralysyeurs, 
W. L. Orts, 
South Bend, Indiana. 








1920 
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The Motor of Seven Years Ago 
and the Motor of Today 


HE Chandler Six of 1920 is a refine- 
ment of that first Chandler Six of 
1913. Seven years of devotion on the 
part of the Chandler organization to this 
one Chandler motor, has placed it in the 
position of distinction which it holds 
today. 
Seven years of service in the hands of 
thousands of owners, seven years of 
skillful application by Chandler engi- 


neers, has brought the Chandler motor 
and the one standard Chandler chassis to 
approximate perfection. 

In these seven years many motors of 
many makes have come and _ gone. 
Chandler continues a leader among fine 
cars, because of the excellence of its 


_ performance. 


On the one Chandler chassis are 
mounted six handsome types of body. 


The Chandler is the Most Fairly Priced Fine Car 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1995 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1995 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $2075 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2995 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895 


Limousine, $3495 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland, Ohio) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 0. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 
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"THOSE who pay tribute to the creation of men’s 

skill find in the exquisite workmanship of a Colt 
Automatic Pistol or Colt Revolver the same reasons 
for pride in its possession as does the jewel collector 
for a flawless gem. 


In every field the name of some one product always stands 
forth, establishing a standard of quality by which all others 


are measured, In the fire arms field 
that name is COLT 


For more than 80 years—in the uncertain hazards arising from 
the unrest of a congested city—in isolated country—amid the 
dangers of peace and the conflict of war—COLT has stood 
for the uttermost perfection in fire arms. 

For simplicity of construction—dependability of action—cer- 
tainty of results—the product of COLT’S factories is univers- 
ally acknowledged “‘the proven best by every test.”’ 

To be satisfied with less is to deprive yourself of COLT pro- 
tection—“‘the best that money can buy.” 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
Colt's Revolvers Colt’s Automatic Pistols 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Guns > 
Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
Machine Rifles ° 





FIRE ARMS 
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It was not until they were entering Hes. 
peria, that little shining town of palm. 
trees among the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada, that Jean Reddington spoke to 
him of her rescue. 

“I have never thanked you,” she said 
as they dropped a little behind the Test of 
the party, “for bringing me back to al 
neg It’s like heaven opening out, jgni 

“And the arms of God’s mercy,’ 
mured Baxter. : 

She looked at him with shining eyes, 
“T suppose you are going into danger g 
this moment?” she said. “Have you any 
plans?” : : 

“Tam going to keep my promise to the 
pioneers,” said Baxter. 

“My father would help you if—” 

“No,” he interrupted at once, “I must 
stand on my own feet. Besides, I’ve got 
to try and persuade my old friends tht 
they’re on the wrong road. There's’ 
meeting in Los Angeles tomorrow night, 
and I must be there, or I may be too late 
to prevent worse things happening. Thigy 
would never listen to me again if your 
father were even to shake hands with me 
You see,”—he smiled a little grimly— 
“I'm between two fires. I can’t go with 
you much farther, or I may be taken by 
your own friends. I understand that the 
plan is to put up at the Juniper Inn here 
tonight. I shall slip away as soon as we 
reach it.” 

“But how will you get to Los Ange- 
les?” 

“Even in Hesperia there are a few fol 
lowers of the red flag. One of my friends 
here will lend me a coat and drive me in 
by automobile.” 

“You will let me know how you get 
on?” 

He looked at her for a moment without 
speaking, and his face had all the drought 
of Death Valley in it. 

“T don’t suppose we shall meet again,” 
he said. “I am a pioneer now, in the 
desert.” 

“But you have conquered it once? 
she replied. 

Nothing more passed between them till 
the glimmering figures a hundred yards 
ahead pulled up at the entrance to the 
Inn. Baxter and Jean Reddington also 
stopped, and dismounted in the shadow of 
a lion-maned palm. He held out his hand. 

“I must say good-by to you here,” he 
said. And as she laid her hand in his owt, 
her face looked as he had seen it one 
before, when he left her in the desert. 

It was dark in the shadow of the palm; 
but he saw that the tears were running 
down her face; and for a moment his col 
trol failed. ; 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” he cried. 
“There are so many deserts between & 
Good-by!” 

For a moment her tears were sil 
against his lips. Then they parted, 
blindly. Baxter hurried down a bya 
under the deep black shadows of 4 
eucalyptus trees. Jean Reddington, W 
bent head, led the two horses up 
Inn. 


” mur 


HEN Baxter arrived at the - 

meeting of the Reds in Los hes 
he knew the risk that he was about 
run. The forces of the law were alr 
against him; before long he would 
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What would you call such a man? 


—A man who drove his automobile with 
the top down in a pouring rain? 





Isn’t he deserving of the same name if he 
neglects to puton Weed Tire Chains when 
roads and pavements are wet and slippery? 


What do you call such a man? 


Write it on the line below and mail it 
to him or to us. 











AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Incorporated 
BRIDGEPORT \@/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 
The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 
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She Played to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely— 
so exquisite in every detail—so out of 
place in that wild gambling hell—this 
woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands 
pushed the crackling bills. One after 
another the yellow backed hundred 
dollar bills passed -from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled 
serene. 

How she got there—why she was 
there—how she got away —it all makes 
a thrilling story—a tale with not one 
mystery, but three—and it has been 
told by today’s master of detective 
mystery — 





The American Sherlock Holmes G5, 7Y. 
ARTHUR B REE 
The American Conan Doyle Es 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
He has taken science—science that stands 
for this age—and allied it to the mystery 
and romance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot 

is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years America 
has been watching his Craig 
Kennedy— marveling at the 
Strange, new, startling things 
bar detective hero would un- 
old. 





Such plots — such suspense — 
with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenghmen have mastered the 
art of terror stories. English 
writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. 
Russian ingenuity has fash- 
ioned wild tales of mystery. 
But all these seem old-fash- 
ioned—out of date beside the 
infinite variety—the weird ex- 
citement of Arthur B. Reeve’s 
tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 VOLUMES 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces 
in 10 volumes. When the police of 
New York failed tosolve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of 
the time Edgar Allan Poe—far off 

- in Paris—found the solution. The 
story is in one of these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. 

You can get theReeve at a remark- 
ably low price and the Poe FREE. 


i ae thea 
er eet 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 New York 


|men at street-corners were discussing (as 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 17 Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve— 
in 12 mts cothoerd Also send me, absolutely FREE, the set 
of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the books are not 
satisfactory, I will return both sets within 10 days at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send $1.00 within five 
days and $2.00 a month for 14 months. 





ably be an Ishmaelite among the forces 
of rebellion. 

But there was an unwonted ferment in 
the city tonight. Little groups of excited 


Baxter knew) the impending strike which 
was to initiate the revolution. The news- 
papers carried big headlines warning the 
public that all light and power might be 
cut off from the city at any moment. It 
was a dramatic coincidence that, while 
the car was still only halfway through | 
the city, the appointed moment should | 
come to confirm Baxter’s new apprehen- | 
sion of the truth. } 





All the constellated | 
glory of those lights, the stars of civiliza- 
tion that he had fought through Death 
Valley to reach, were suddenly turned off | 
as if by a gigantic hand at some central | 
station, and the whole city was plunged 
into darkness. The battle had begun | 
already. | 
The meeting of the Reds ‘was held in| 
one of the worst districts, at a dilapidated | 
hotel, run by a Mexican half-breed who | 
had become uncommonly prosperous of 
late, since the trickle of Red gold had be- | 
gun to flow through Vladivostok. This 
man and three of the Red leaders greeted 
Baxter with enthusiasm in a stuffy little 
room behind the main “lecture-hall” 
where the others were waiting. One of 
the leaders, known among his Ps Ped 
as the Panther, overwhelmed him with | 
congratulations on his escape, and boasted | 
volubly of the complete triumph of the 
proletariat that was even now beginning. 
Then they led him through a door that 
opened directly onto the platform in the 
larger room. 

Baxter could see nothing of the men 
assembled there, for since the proletariat 
had extinguished its own lights, the room 
was in almost complete darkness. But he 
knew from former experience that it was 
a long, low hall which would seat some 
hundreds. A single oil lamp on the plat- 
form showed only the faces of the four 
men beside him. The chairman, a Russian 
with fanatical eyes, and a mass of’ black 
hair that looked as if it were brushed 
back over a frame, opened the proceed- 
ings. 

“Comrades,” he said, “the triumph of 
the proletariat is beginning. Let us sing 
‘The Internationale,’ but quietly. We do 
not wish a police raid tonight.” 

Somewhere in the darkness a group of 
voices began to sing in low tones. The 
song was taken up, section by section, till | 
the whole hall vibrated like the engine- 
room of a steamer. There were certainly 
hundreds of men present. The Panther 
wandered up and down at the back “ 





the platform, his long fingers twitching. 
He examined the shuttered windows at 
each end, exactly as his namesake ex- 
amines the doors of its cage. 

“Comrades,” the chairman resumed at 
the end of the song, “the first speaker to- | 
night will be Comrade Baxter.” 


Fee ed thunder of applause, a thud- 
ding of feet on the wooden floor all | 
over the building, was succeeded by a 
hush and an audible intake of the breath 
as Baxter threw off his light coat and 
stood before them in his tattered, blood- 
stained clothes. 

“Comrades,” he began, “I have brought 
you a message from the desert.” 
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SETH THOMAS 
marks more@ 
than a century 
of clock-makin 
It attests bal- | 
ance, precision Ff 
and unerringy 
dependa- 
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PROLONG LOVE'S DAY 
AUGUST stands at Summer's gaté 


Rand waits for your adieu. Bebi 


you lies the garden of your heatt 
A token of your love should crown 
these weeks of summer pleasufé 
“Gifts that Last” immortalize thet 
memory. 
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HERE is hardly a mo- 

torist who hasn’t at some 

time or other in his ex- 
perience had a tire dealer 
attempt to sell him a tire by 
representing it as the fastest 
seller in town. 


More attempts are prob- 
ably made to sell tires by 
playing to the motorist’s al- 
leged weakness for “crowd 
of buyers” than by any 
other known method of 
selling. 


+ * * 


The experienced motorist, 
of course, refuses to sur- 
render his individual judg- 
ment to any crowd or mass 
of whatever size. 


‘ Too often he has seen the 
results of accepting opinions 
at their face value, without 








The tire on the left illustrates the 
cause of about 75 per cent of all tire 
trouble—insufficient inflation. 

The pressure recommended by the 
manufacturer of your tire is the best to 
follow—and it cannot be estimated by 
kicking the tire or punching it. The 
regular use of a reliable air gauge is 
the best safeguard against punctures, 
rim cutting and fabric breakdown. 
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first finding out what they 
are based on. 


And you will find him go- 
ing more and more to the 
dealer who has something 
to offer in support of his 
tires other than “crowds of 
buyers” and “numbers of 
sales.” 


* * * 


The opinion in favor of 
U. S. Tires is not based 
solely on the number of 
them in use. 


Great as that number is, 
it is due to something be- 
sides clever arguments. 


Thousands of motorists 
today are putting up with 
second choice tires because 
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| Opinions about Tires should be 


Weighed 


as well as Counted 


forced production is incon- 
sistent with U.S. standard 
of quality. 


The United States Rubber 
Company’s enormous in- 
vestment—greater than that 
of any concern in the in- 
dustry — has always been 
aimed solely at quality. 


Building a fire first and a 
market afterwards. Think- 
ing of the individual user 
instead of the number of 
sales. 


One of the reasons, per- 
haps, why there is now a 
scarcity of U. S. Tires. 


* * * 


If the time ever comes 
when U. S. Tires can be 
supplied to all, or nearly 
all, of the people who want 


them, they will still have | 


more to recommend them 
than merely the largest fol- 
lowing. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Rubber Organization in the World 


The oldest and largest 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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A Scholastic 
Show-W indow 


HE most important and most diffi- 
cult decision you are ever called 
upon to make is theselection of your 

children’s school. The Red Book Magazine 
—because of its high standards and because 
it is the one magazine which is read and 
loved by both parents and young people 
alike-—has been chosen by the best schools 
in America as the medium in which to pub- 
lish their announcements. For this reason 
you will find in our section of educational 
advertisements a veritable scholastic show- 
window. In these pages of The Red Book 
Magazine (6 to 17 of this issue), you and 
the schools of America may most easily and 
most confidently make each other’s 
acquaintance. And if you are in need of 
further information as to the particular 
qualities of the many good schools listed 
there, you may obtain any further infor- 
mation desired by addressing a letter to 
the Educational Department of — 


TAD ROOK 
MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
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Tersely, vividly, he told them of }; 
escape from his warders, of his joure 


through Death Valley and _ his meeting - 


with the pioneers. “Those we 
Reds,” he cried, “those men nial stn 
Asabel Bennett and the rest of fims' 
They told me, they taught me, that , 
and I were making a mistake: and T hay 
come to give you their message,’ | ay 
sorry that I cannot see your faces Al 
this putting out of lights, we are tol i 
only a means to an end. But the |j 
have not come on again in Russia. Let 
make sure that the end is not going i 
be total darkness here too,” 
Baxter had always been a good speaks 
but tonight as’ he warmed to his work by 
spoke like a man possessed with a sim 
greater than his own. He spoke as.if ly 
had become a mere mask, a mouthpiece g 
the vanished pioneers who had built w 
a nation with their hands. He Pleaded 
with the hidden crowd in the rough, diet 
vernacular that they could understand 
pleaded with them for the fabric thy 
they were ready to destroy. Mutterings 
reached him from the darkness, and he 
saw with a sidelong glance that th 


Panther, after some whispers with the 


Russian, was leaving the platform if 
was a danger-sign, he knew. The leader 
would stick at nothing, and he guessel 
the nature of the consultation that was 
being held in the little room at his back 


Ee 


‘e368 FEES 
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But he. was gripping the crowd in front,Mee 


and he knew it, even in that darkness, 


Lucidly, point by point, he deliveredii 
the message of the pioneers and passeljie 
before his hearers the pageant of therm 


great inheritance. 

The gist of his argument was that they 
did not know their enemy. The apparent 
indifference of the great body of civilia 
tion to its own people had sometimes a 
appearance of wicked cruelty; but ths 
indifference was the same in kind as that 


of the Reds themselves or any othe 
group of men to whom a wholesale mag 


sacre in China means less than a kale 
thrust in their own immediate circle. 
“This very night,” he said, “men wert 
on the operating-tables in the hospitals 
Did you think of them, when you put the 
lights out and left the surgeons gropilit 


in the dark to stop them bleeding jm 


death?” 


HE told them that they were bouwiil, 


together much more closely tal 


they knew. He showed them that mé aii, 


must pay the penalties for their own mis 
takes, and that as a rule they must evt 
abide by their bad luck. He gave thes 
analogies from their card-games. What 
would become of the game, be ¢ 
“if everyone insisted on winning’ — 
them organize for creation, for dev 
ing the game of life not for destruc 
and general chaos. It was in the a 
the game that they would find their 
dom: and the development of ie 
depended on their development © ; 
laws, not in a return to lawlessnes 7 
it was greater wealth they wanted, . 
would never obtain it by destroying : 
existing wealth of a few, oF by a. 
it out, one dollar to each of ae 
letariat, and a sackful = pe 
must level up, not Gow’ 

a is not a ol desert that we! 


fighting through,” he said im conclusi 


the gala. 





BORER? 


| ny 

























Magax 
-Binhe pioneers in Death Valley told me it 

= ' a better paradise than. any of their 
his m sia Akars bad ever known. If it is not good 
vere the wttieaugh for you and me, we must organize 
in red shin fp make things better, without troubling 
st Of thelr beads about robbing and killing the 
ee that » ones who don’t agree with us; 
5 and | ‘WL we can't even see the next step on 
sage.’ | agigenad until you put the lights on.” 
r faces Aj fe had carried the greater number of | 
> are toa hidden crowd with him, and he knew | 
ut the lideimeen before the unexpected burst of 
ssis, La that told him so. Unfortunately 
not oi gowd was not the leader of the | 

me The applause was so evidently 
ood speakelfameliiat it put Baxter off his guard. He 
his work pets and seeing that he was alone on | 
with a gamepatform, he walked without hesita- | 
oke as if egamntirough the door at the back to look | 


outhpiece 
ad built 
He Dieace 
rough, diet 
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fe others. He expected at least a | 


ugument with the three leaders, but 


stood facing him there in the stuffy | 
toom, looking strangely complacent, | 


iithey had come to some satisfactory 
Pree ee. The Panther even snickered 
Mutterings itl. Not a word was spoken. The 
ess, and hejgeetian shut the door behind Baxter. 
e that thaglee was hardly a second between the 
rs with theggick of the latch and the savage grunt of 
latform, jegme lall-breed as he drove his knife into 


The leaders 
he 


mter’s left side. 


guessed 
m. that ‘was$PHE house of John Reddington, on the 
at his back #2 heights overlooking Los Angeles, had 


nd in front,Sen plunged into darkness like the rest | 


darkness, Bf the city. On the following evening, 


1¢ deliveredihen Jean Reddington looked from the | 
and passedinda for the usual constellated streets | 
nt of theitiind starry towers that shine so brightly | 

mgh the Californian air, she saw only | 
as that they vast obscurity, illuminated here and | 
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he apparentimiere by the red and white fireflies of 
- of civiliafatorlamps flickering through the long | 
metimes almratues of trees. 

y; but thsi) Down there, she knew that a lonely | 
kind as thaig@ulawed man, her rescuer, had been 


any otheiaeiting with that darkness. It seemed to | 
olesale maser like a tangible and gigantic enemy, a | 
an a knllegmbol of the evil forces that were try- 
‘e circle. $@gtoreduce the world to a desert again. 


“men wel A motorcar came slowly round the 


1 hospitalsgiaved road to the house, and stopped in 
you put theg@mt of the door. A young man alighted | 
ons gropiiegal came up to the veranda, raising his 


bleeding t 


‘Miss Reddington?” he said. 
“Ves,” 


‘Une of my patients at the hospital | 
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Next Month: “UP IN THE AIR,” 
by F. Britten Austin 





DORA 


were boul ; 
losely Mme to bring you this note. It was 
n that mele’ LW. W. blackguard who was re- 
ir own mie , I believe, for all your troubles 
> must desert. He showed me the note, | 
| I couldn’t make out why he should | @& 
€.., to bother you with it; but the poor! @ 
» he criohge Was dying, and so I told him I 
ning?” He died just before I left.. They 
ror d 4 Dg Tow at one of their meetings | 
pueat. Iam told that he routed the 
the laws io omsts and that the strike will prob- 
| their freegey “M¢ at once. The meeting ended in 
f the g gat, apparently, and somebody 
nent of d him. They just missed his heart. 
enaaa to ay , two of the lead- 
anted, the Staggered into the street. 
troying * dd everything we could for him at 
by shat is am » chiefly because he killed the 
of the po d chaps, but he died about an 
he s 
mn. Reddington leaned over the par- 


ma Veranda and took the note. 
+ you,” she said. “Ah, there’s 
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ies - For more than forty years Boston Garter 
im” has been a friend to men the world over. 
iM it not only keeps the old, but makes many 
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my father. I know he’d like to speak to 
you about it.” 

The doctor smiled, raised his hat again 
and walked toward the burly figure that 
had just emerged from the house. 

Jean Reddington turned and ran up to 
her room. There she lighted a candle by 
the side of her bed and opened the note 
with shaking fingers. It contained only a 
few scrawled words in pencil, but her 
body shook with all that she discerned in 
them, as though his arms were about her 
and his lips upon her lips. There was no 
meaning for the others in those words. 
He had chosen them carefully for her- 
self, and suppressed everything else. 


Al’s well. I have come through 
Death Valley, and it’s opening out again. 
There was a palm in Hesperia. 

James Baxter. 


She extinguished the candle, moved to 
the window and looked again toward the 
darkened city. Far away to the south- 
ward a crown of little lights glittered as 
if a cluster of stars had dropped to earth. 

The watcher sank on her knees by 
the window. Mile after mile, as if the 
lonely hand of the dead man were turning 
them on from an invisible center, innum- 
erable points awoke in the valley. She 
seemed to be looking down over the edge 
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of the world into another 5; 
and another milky way. * might of 
Nearer and nearer came those plitiss: 
constellations. The clustering ia 
shone out like bunches of white * 
along the dark avenue of palm ae 
climbed to the house. 
It seemed as if all the lish ; 
world were on now, with tte in 
one. Jean Reddington preferred to 
main kneeling in the dark at her win 
repeating over and over again the yp 
that only she could understand: 


“All’s well. 


I have come thr 
Death Valley.” i 
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( Continued - from 
page 76) 





would really be working for Luigi with- 
out knowing it. 

“Wolves—a fine pack of sneaking foxes 
and mangy curs!” thought Milton. 


ARDEN, meanwhile, had vented 

part of his chagrin, pain and anger 
by giving the bulldog at the lumber- 
yard in the rear an especially heavy clout 
upon his sensitive nose. He felt better 
as he walked on toward the tenement 
where Ivan Birofsky lived over his little 
wholesale drygoods shop. It was osten- 
sibly a bargain-counter for small manu- 
facturers in the needle trades, dealing 
mostly in silk mill ends and converters’ 
seconds. There were rare bargains some- 
times for Birofsky’s regular customers. 

Marden pushed the bell at the side of 
the blistered, hand-grained imitation oak 
door, and after waiting a moment, lighted 
a cigarette to steady his nerves. 

Birofsky cautiously raised his parlor 
window overhead and peered down just 
as Marden’s match flowered into flame. 
He recognized the pinched, cruel face that 
the orange glow brought out distinctly, 
and ducked quietly back into the room. 
Going to a wall telephone, he called the 
number of a near-by saloon and spoke 
in a low tone to one Imey Schlank. Then 
he waddled down the bare stairs, the 
flip-flop of his leather slippers apprising 
Marden of his approach. 

“Vell?” asked Birofsky, boldly closing 
the inner door behind him and standing 
under the gas-jet in the vestibule. 

“Lemme in.” 

“The old voman is upstairs. 
talk here better.” 

Marden turned his back to the open 
outer door and drew the sample of satin 
from his breast pocket, shielding it with 
his coat from the sight of any passer-by. 

“Nah!” cried the fence at first glance. 
“T vouldn’t touch it.” 

“Tt’s quality stuff, ya old tightwad.” 

“T should pay good moneh yet for a 
qvality rope to heng myself!”—wearily. 

“Aw, come on. I got a hundred yards; 
it’ll be worth two dollars, dyed. Let you 
have it for seventy-fi’ cents.” 

“Vat is the use?” 

“Half a dollar, then.” 

“Nah!” 

The fence turned to go. With a con- 
fidence he had never shown in his dealings 


Ve can 


with Marden before, he threw over his 
shoulder: 

“End don’t come beck. I trade by you 
on Monday, on Vensday you esk me for 
a lend, on Friday you hold me up, you 
rob from me more moneh yet.” 

He fumbled for his keys, continuing: 
“T gif you a fair price; then you gouge 
from me all my profits. If I kick, I 
am t’reatened. So I esk you, don’t come 
beck.” 


AS Birofsky finished he felt his wrist 
gripped from behind, and a hard 
palm pressed upon his mouth. He clung 
to the key, which he had turned in the 
lock, until the thin metal cut his fingers; 
then he was dragged toward the entrance. 

The lurking weasel in Marden had come 
to the surface. He would show this 
miserable old flabby alien how soon his 
mind could be changed by a little scien- 
tific torture. He twisted the old man’s 
arm viciously, forcing him to stoop over 
forward to avoid the impending disloca- 
tion foretold by his cracking sinews. 

“Now I've got you,” he snarled, kick- 
ing one of the outer vestibule doors shut, 
“T’ll show you. I'll teach you how to 
treat me. You're goin’ to take that bale 
o’ satin, an’ be glad to git it. Yeah, an’ 
you're goin’ to pay for gettin’ gay, too. 
Now, come across,—I know you got it in 
your clothes,—or I'll croak you.” 

The other half of the vestibule door 
was already closing when Birofsky, 
frantic with pain, managed to jerk his 
head free and cry, in a _ penetrating 
squeak : 

“Schlank! Oh, Schlank!” 

Marden let go of the wrist he held, 
in order to clap his other hand to the 
old man’s throat. Then he looked out. 
From the dark rectangle that marked the 
portal of a car-barn across the street 
three figures had darted; already they 
had crossed the pavement and were leap- 
ing over the car-tracks toward him. 

He dropped Birofsky, cleared the 
single stone step in a bound, dodged the 
first of the aids from the corner saloon 
and sped up the deserted side-street to- 
ward Dugan’s flat. 

At the corner of the Avenue he glanced 
over his shoulder. He had barely held 
his initial lead, and the quick feet of 
his pursuers pounded after him. 


He left the sidewalk and crossed 
Avenue diagonally between the pik 
of the elevated. Shoppers looked q 
ously after him—then resumed 
chaffering at the push-carts. 

Marden, panting now, had 'béen j 
busy with thinking things out to moi 
Jandmarks as he ran.  Birofsky's m 
cenaries hadn’t shot at him; therel 
they weren’t hired to kill him. Buttly 
had hung on at his top speed—they ve 
probably picked athletes; they had f 
lowed him across the boundary of 
Avenue into his own territory; no d 
they were promised good pay for beatt 
him up thoroughly. With a start of reli 
he noticed that he was running by alam 
wall of billboards. He took it at a fy 
vault, already sure of escape among ! 
wagons, lumber-piles or junk-heaps th 
must be on the other side, 

Save for a fine distinction of 9 
seconds, it might be said that he wass 
running when he landed lightly. bi 
before his third stride had been 
a white, compact shape hurtled out im 
the shadow of a stack of lumber. 
seemed to sniff hastily when but a} 
away, and then he had stumbled o 
it. Next he heard the ripping of chi 
felt a warm flood gush over his kim 
and experienced the first twinge of 
from his torn thigh before he ow 
struggle to rise. 

That was impossible, he found; 
twisted himself up and bent over 
leg that was clamped between the 
slavering jaws, beating frantically 
its bony head. The brute merely | 
laxed his body a bit so as 
somewhat under the blows, and held 
struggling to breathe through nostrils 
were ‘pressed against 
With a sudden __ inspiration 
clapped his hand over that hot, wet ™ 
and bore down with all his stem 
There was a tensing of the dog’s 00 
then a lightning snap, and the long cal 
teeth met in his hand. ; : 

The hand is more sensitive 0? 
than any other member of the am 
body. Marden howled candidly, P 
ously, for help. 


Larue 


Aree an eternity of agony and 4 ee 
pair a light flashed into his 
He blinked, regarding his vision; 





Marden’s thigh 
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in that radiant circle a foot, contained 
in a large, substantial, neatly polished 
black shoe. The foot was very broad 


mt bell!” he groaned wearily. 
“Hold ‘im, you mutt,” said the owner 
of the foot, and Marden felt a large, 
hand patting his hips, his waist. 
He threw his -free arm back, but the 
object nestling in the armpit 
beneath it had been already discovered. 
The patrolman drew it out and stipped 
itinto his own hip pocket. 
“Leggo,” he told the dog, kicking him 


OD sted Marden to his. feet and 
 umed the flashlight upon his wounds. 
“They'll fix you up at the station,” he 
gmounced without interest. “I gotta take 
ye in under the Sullivan law; so come 
” 


As Marden rose he saw the dog’s 
, honest face, vibrating to the 
gowl that still shook his deep chest. The 
soit brown eyes regarded him intently, 
and satisfaction was written large upon 
the grinning black jowls. Only the bull- 
dog knew, for it would never have oc- 
cured to Marden, that a watchdog in a 
jumber-yard has a lonely job. He had 
gone constantly to the little gap in the 
fence, hoping for pats and attention from 
passers-by. Other men, who had given 
him kindness, might have returned with 
trucks and hauled away the whole stock 
of lumber, for all the dog cared. But he 
had come to associate the scent of this 
man with repeated blows upon a sensitive 


Once through the gate and upon the 
sitet, the patrolman took Marden’s left 
am, half supporting him, and swung 

beside him apparently careless, 
alert. He saw Marden fumble 
, bring forth a hand- 
Kerchief and wipe his bloody hands as 
they passed a street-light. Then in the 
of dark mid-block beyond he 
thrust the handkerchief into his inside 
ket. Invisible to the patrolman, 
ing fluttered down to the side- 

‘as he withdrew his hand. 
uncannily the officer stopped, 

without a word. There was a jingle, a 
dick, and the cold steel of a handcuff 

| gangster’s wrist. 

“Now,” said his captor, “we'll be after 
seein’ why ye take a handkercher from 
yet hip an’ bloody it up, an’ thin ruin 

Coat by stickin’ it into the breast 


He flooded the grimy pavement with 
twitching the circle of light 
intil its edge picked up, behind them, 
the Serene blue and the delicate rose 
- of the telltale scrap of strped 
aim. It shimmered like an opal, that 
kerel of misfortune. 
sgl oe that along to the 
=, ye don’t mind,” he observed 
sardonically. 


THs it was that Chet Marden was 
peeist scientifically cauterized and 
tat the station house of Precinct 
"ya taken directly into the de- 
‘f0om—for the superannuated lieu- 
a= the desk was too lazy to make 
ym the blotter. The sample of 
= et with the description of the 


bale that had been reported stolen two 
hours before, as a sequel of the ware- 
house watchman’s call for the police. 

Chet was put under the third degree at 
once, and of course refused to make a 
statement, although he knew quite well 
that he would have to talk before they 
got through with him. It was now a 
little after ten, and the detective sergeant 
in charge would be going off duty at 
twelve. Marden decided that he must 
stick it out for nearly two hours.if he 
were to make the best bargain possible. 
Then, to occupy his mind while they 
hurled questions incessantly, he grappled 
with the events of the night. 

At ten-thirty Chet Marden decided 
that he should have killed that bulldog 
the first time he ever saw him. Then he 
took up the matter of Big Dugan and the 
gang, to the monotonous accompaniment 
—punctuated by sundry blows placed 
where the examining magistrate wouldn’t 
see the marks—of: 

“Come across—where’s that satin?” 

One patrolman Carney, meanwhile, had 
come in from a tour, had recognized Chet 
as one of Dugan’s mob, and so informed 
the detective sergeant. 

He in turn telephoned Headquarters, 
which O.K.’d a memorandum to the tele- 
graph office. Fifteen minutes jater the 
red lights above all call-boxes—one to 
every four blocks—were winking, calling 
patrolman on tour to answer the box 
telephones and be ordered to pick up 
“Big Dugan, white, about five six, one 
eighty, red, heavy eyebrows, and a strong- 
arm, touzh, hardboiled guy.” 

True to his training, Carney had re- 
membered every important detail except 
—where Dugan lived. That alone slipped 
his mind. It was somewhere near the 
sash-and-door works, or was it the sugar 
refinery, now? He couldn’t say for sure. 


S ike alarm clock upon the kitchen 
shelf twitched its rusty minute hand 
to the half-hour after ten. Simultane- 
ously, Big Dugan’s rusty mind crawled 
to the conclusion that he had been 
double-crossed. The kitchen chair 
creaked under his weight as he turned 
and leaned back with crossed legs, staring 
at the sparkling, opalescent mound of 
satin that flowed out of the coarse bur- 
lap cover. The police were wise already, 
he knew. He remembered the watch- 
man’s hoarse bleat, the grinding of the 
factory window as it was flung open, then 
the arresting urgency of the _ police 
whistle. Yes, they were hep. 

Elva opened a bedroom door within, 
creating a draft. Upon the pile of satin 
something moved and caught Dugan’s 
eye. It was a thread, torn from the web 
by the thrust of Luigi’s knife when he 
had cut off Marden’s sample. Dugan’s 
little eyes grew circular at that, and he 
caught his breath with a perceptible sniff. 
The front legs of his chair rapped upon 
the floor as he sat up. 

All of his half-formed apprehensions 
and doubts had crystallized into a def- 
inite alarm. Chet wanted to “get” him; 
and Chet had the evidence of that sample! 

“Loogi!” His voice flattened with ex- 
citement. “Where’d Chet go?” 

“I theenk he go to Birofsky, or Chal 
the Gyp’s.” 


‘forefinger. 
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“Go find ‘im. No, you stick here. 
Hey, you, know any fences?” 

Something serious appeared to be the 
matter. Milton shook his head noncom- 
mittally. 

“This satin’s gotta be worked off to- 
night. I’m goin’ out, Loogi, to Birofsky’s. 
If that gink don’t loosen up, I'll ram the 
stuff down ‘is throat.” 

Dugan bent and seized a corner of the 
strong fabric between his thumb and 
Then he planted a dusty, 
heavy shoe upon the bale and jerked. 
The end ripped off with a snarl, leaving 
the crumpled, soiled silk festooned with 
waving fibers. 

Elva heard and ran out of the bed- 
room, broom and dustpan in hand, to 
ask breathlessly: 

“What’s the matter?” 

Without deigning to answer, Dugan 
turned to the door, beckoning Luigi to 
follow by a gesture of his heavy thumb. 
Elva dropped her utensils and ran up to 
him. 

“Reilly!’ Where you going?” 

“Shut up,” he grunted. “None of your 
business.” 

“But Reilly,” she cried, “I’m afraid! 
Don’t go out now.” 

Wouldn’t she ever learn that she was 
married now and shouldn’t interfere with 
him? In a final hot burst of exaspera- 
tion he whirled upon her. His open‘hand 
caught her flat and violently upon the 
chest. He had meant only to shove her 
away from him,—he never could really 
strike until he saw red and the blood 
sang in his .ears——but he had forgotten 
his strength and her light weakness. 

She fell backward, half turned in an 
effort to regain her balance, and crashed 
against the stove with a great clattering 
and jumping of pots and pans. 

Dugan took a step forward, decided 
that yielding even a little would en- 
courage her to repeat the offense of 
“butting in,” and then shuffled out and 
down the stone steps, with Luigi, cat- 
silent, beside him. On the sidewalk he 
stopped and cursed. 

“Loogi,” he finally ordered, “I gotta 
find Chet, or git rid of that damn satin 
t’night. Between that an’ her, I’m rat- 
tled. You stick upstairs; that finder’s 
too new to leave alone. I'll go to Birof- 
sky’s an’ to Chal’s. If Chet turns up, 
hold ’im. Git me?” 

“All-a right, boss.” 

The Italian slipped up the stoop, 
through the open parlor window and back 
into the flat, to loll sprawling upon the 
installment-plan couch and light one 
cigarette from the stub of another, eaves- 
dropping upon Milton while he tried to 
attend to Elva’s bruises without too much 
unaccustomed and embarrassing familiar- 
ity. 


UGAN turned west, and left word at 

the corner saloon that Luigi be noti- 
fied by messenger in case Chet dropped 
in there. Then he stamped across the 
Avenue, raging at his inability to grapple 
more definitely with the difficulties which 
were closing about him. If he could only 
get his hands on somebody! 

While still between the car-tracks 
Dugan saw Patrolman Jacob Link stand- 
ing at ease upon the corner, waiting for 
Tex Adams, his relief. It was eleven- 
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forty-six, and Tex was a minute overdue 
Tex had a girl; and Patrolman Link 
putting two and two together, saw thy 
he was favored with an opportunity o 
“kidding” the lank, drawling Southwey. 
erner. He grinned in anticipation, and 
looked up as Dugan hulked by. Ty 
arc-light glared full upon the short, req. 
haired, heavy gang leader. 

Headquarters’ description tallied ». 
actly. 

“Hey there, Billy,” called Link hi 
club still swinging carelessly by his side 

“What cha want?” Dugan was sup 
that the watchman hadn’t seen him, _ 

“What’s your name?” 

“Dugan—Reilly Dugan. What’s iti) 
you, ya big stiff?” 

“Dugan, eh? Thought so. You're 
under arrest.” 

“What for? I aint done nothin’. Yo 
start in to pinch me, an’ [’ll—” 

Link was used to threats. 

“Cut the bluff,” he advised. “T don't 
want to hear how good you stand ip 
with the district leader; save it all for 
the station. Come ’ere—I gotta frik 
you.” 

Link stepped up to Dugan and reached 
out to feel of his hip pocket. He was 
surprised, but not alarmed, when the 
short man’s arms licked out and pinioned 
his own to his sides before he could 
swing up his night-stick. As he was 
crushed against Dugan’s barrel-like chest, 
he realized that he could not successfully 
match lumbar muscles with his opponent, 
So, with a full swing of his sinewy leg, 
he delivered a smashing kick fair upon 
the other’s ankle. 

Dugan set his teeth, grunted and thrust 
forward. By all the rules of the Depatt- 
ment, that kick should have dropped him 
shrieking, with a shattered  shin-bone. 
Instead it had changed him from a sullea, 
worried, brutal man into a silent, earnest 
killer. 

Link saw that he was in trouble, and 
swung backward, hoping to extricate him- 
self from the clinch when Dugan should 
step off his balance, or at least to deliver 
another of those terrible, crushing hed 
kicks. But before he had well started 
his backward swing of shoulder and head, 
he found that Dugan had straightened 
and lifted him off his feet. Immediately 
he tried to throw his legs up for a body 
scissors hold that would break the others 
relentless embrace. : 

But Dugan dropped one arm, holding 
the policeman’s weight easily with the 
other, and pinioned his ankles. 

For a minute, with his breath sobbing 
in his throat and his stubby fingers coh 
tracting with the desire to kill, he glare? 
down upon his victim—and Tex Adams 
found him standing thus as he rounéeé 
the corner to meet and relieve his partaet 


EX hesitated in pure amazement, {0 
it was unprecedented that one 0! 
“the finest” should be worsted in singe 
encounter. hi 
He slipped his revolver out of his p 
pocket. He intended to cover the ad 
ster when he would turn to bear a¥ 
the conventional trcphies of 2 victl® 
over a “cop”—the badge, nightstick 
un. 
: Had there been anything Dug 
brain other than lust to kill, or capaS 
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Promactual photograph, 


+ taken in The Euison Shop, 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Standing nezt to the 
New Edison, Mr, Allert 
Spalling, Ameri a’s greatest 
iinist, Behind tle screen, 
Mr, Cecil Burleigh, the emi- 
nent American composer; 
Mr. Berton Braley, the poet 
and song-writer, and Mr. 
Henry Hadley, who wrote 
the opera, “Cleopatra’s 
Night. 





A Test You Can 
Make 


The ‘Two-Violin’’ Test 


Albert Spalding, with his 
brilliant, joyous, singing 
Guarnerius, has made a 
RE-CREATION of an “Are 
Maria”, Carl Flesch has 
alsomade a RE-CREATION 
of an “Ave Maria’. His 
riolin is a Stradivarius, 
rich, profound and mellow 
mtone, Let your Edison 
dealer play these two ** Ave 
Maria” RE-CREATIONS 
for you, Ask for the **Two- 

volin Test. See whether 
the New Edison brings out 
the subtle distinctions be- 
fown these two famous 














AL OT PIP 


Do You Know Any Violins? 


OU quickly recognize a friend by his 
voice. Just as quickly a musician recog- 
nizes the voice of a violin he knows, 


Every good violin has a tone-quality that makes 
it different from every other violin. The funda- 
mental violin tone is given an individuality by 
minute differences in the over-tones. 


This tone individuality is inherent in the instru- 
ment itself; it is independent of the player; it 
gives each fine violin something that in human 
beings we call ‘‘personality.”” 


Re-CreatTION of 
Tone Characteristics 


The New Edison's success in Re-Creatine these 
over-tones prompted the interesting test, pic- 
tured above. 


We wanted to know if, to the super-critical ears 
of experts, the New Edison Re-Createp, not 
only the fundamental violin tone and the artist's 
execution, but also the individual tone character- 
istics of a violin, so fully and absolutely, that 
those who knew the instrument would immedi- 
ately recognize its voice by its Re-Creation. 


Test Against a Guarnerius 


The test was made in the Recital Hall of The 
Edison Shop, Fifth Avenue, New York, just be- 
fore Mr. Spalding sailed for his tour of Europe 
and South A erica. Spalding played his 
Guarnerius in direct comparison with one of his 
New Edison Re-Creartions. 


This Gvarnerius is a rare, old, highly treasured 


violin, noted for its brilliant, joyous, singing 
tone. Experts have valued it in five figures. 


How the Test Was Made 


Behind a screen were Henry Hadley, whose 
opera, ‘‘Cleopatra’s Night,’” was performed last 


seasor at the Metropolitan; Cecil Burleigh, one 
of the best of American composers, and Berton 
Braley, who has written many song lyrics. They 
could not see either Spalding or the New Edison, 
Their judgment was formed from the only posi- 
tive musical evidence—sound. 


Mr. Spalding stood beside the New Edison and 
played a selection. Suddenly he lifted his bow. 
The New Edison took up his performance and 
continued it alone. ‘Thus they alternated, Mr, 
Spalding and the New Edison. 


The test ended. The experts of the jury were 
asked two questions, First, if they could detect 
any difference between Spalding’s technique and 
its Re-Creation? Second, if they could note any 
difference between the tone-quality of his Guar- 
nerius and its Re-Crearion? 


Decision of the Jury 


Unanimously, they declared that they could not. 
The New Edison, they agreed, -Re-Createp ab- 
solutely, not only the individuality of Spalding’s 
art, but also every tone-quality of his wonderful 
Guarnerius, The New Edison gives everything 
that Spalding gives ‘with his great Guarnerius. 


Mr. Edison has spent more than three million 
dollars in perfecting the New Edison to a point 
where it will Rre-Crrare even the subtle tone- 
qualities that distinguish one violin from another. 
After a thorough investigation, we believe that 
the New Edison is the only instrument capable 
of sustaining this test. 


The ‘*Two-Violin’’ Test 


Your local dealer will gladly give you the inter- 
esting ‘*Two-Violin’’ Test described on this page. 
It will enable you to determine the New Edison’s 
Realism for yourself. Ask for it. Thomas A, 
Edison, Inc., Orange. N. J. 


The NEW EDISON 


‘The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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i the struggle of modern 
business, he has lacked the 
stamina to win. His vitality is 
low, his wits dulled by the slow 
poisoning of infecting Pyorrhea 
germs. 

Many a man of middle age thus 
pays the price of dental neglect. 
Pyorrhea is a disease of the gums, 
but its germs invade the body 
and ‘weaken its resistance to 
physical ills. 

Pyorrhea begins with tender 
and bleeding gums. Then the 
gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be 
extracted to rid the system of 
the Pyorrhea germs which breed 
in pockets about the teeth. 

If you are nearing forty, watch 
your gums. Four out of five 
people over forty have Pyorrhea. 
Visit your dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection—and use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 


Paying the Price 


progress—if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
cannot do this. Forhan’s will 
keep the gums firm and healthy 
—the teeth white and clean. 
How to Use Forhan’s 

Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brushin cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Mas- 
sage your gums with your Forhan- 
coated brush—gently at first 
until the gums harden, then more 
vigorously. If the gums are very 
tender, massage with the finger, 
instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use 
Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35c and 6oc tubes inthe United 
States and Canada. At all drug: 
gists. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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for anything but destruction in his pay 
he would have probably gotten of 
@ year up the river, for this and § 
silk-theft were his first provable offenss 
But that hide-tearing, rock-lifting gi 
cestor had given him power and lone 
| to rage as he had raged, and to kil 
jhe had killed. 

Tex’s surprise at what followed stops 
the challenge for which his lips wey 
already framed. As Dugan strained fig 
{self erect, Link’s prostrate body rag 
from the sidewalk. And it continued 
|rise, without a tremor, until the sigs 
!gangster held it over his head at an 
jlength. He shook it, found a better} 
|ance, and thrust out his right knee. 

Only then did it flash upon Tex di 
here, on this deserted corner, his frigme 
back was about to be broken befomme 
eyes. In his hidden anger he waniem 
spring upon Dugan with his handsaa 
club, but already the short Hercules 
tensing for the downward thrust 
would snap his burden across his ke 

Tex stepped closer and fired; then ing 
continuation of the same movement k 
dived in an attempt to catch Link befor 
he should fall upon the slate sidewak 
He went down under the combing) 
weight of the two men; and even befor 
he squirmed over upon his shoulders 
lift off the stockier, heavier body of th 
gangster, he knew that it was lifeless. 


UST ‘at the time when Dugan hal 

reached the Avenue where he wa 
accosted by Link, eleven-forty-five by th 
battered advertising clock upon the é& 
tective sergeant’s desk, Chet finaly 
opened his bruised lips to say to thi 
official : 

“Send your two manhandlers out d 
the room, an’ I’ll talk to you.” 

At a nod from the sergeant, the tw 
detectives who had been conducting th 
“third degree” withdrew. 

“See here, Sarge,” Chet began, lear 
ing forward and emphasizing his worl 
with a dirty forefinger, “you can't bil 
me. I’m wise. Get me? Wise. Yo 
go off duty at twelve, an’ it’s near thi 
now. D’ you want credit in the new 
papers for this stunt, or don’t you? [@ 
willin’ to come through now, but I gotia 
get somepin for it.” 

“Well,” — judicially, — “what's yout 
proposition?” : 

“T aint got none. Make me a nofier 

“You got a nerve. Why, you're gull 
as hell!” . 

“What’s the best you c’n do for me? 

“M-m-m! I was goin’ to charge yo 
with breakin’ an’ enterin’, larceny @ 
first, an’ the Sullivan law charge, count 
of your gat.” 

“How much off on that if I give # 
the whole dope straight?” 

“Well, the first two ‘Il have to stand; 
I might fergit the gun.” “. 

“Taint enough. Make it accompltt 
on the first two, an’ fergit the gat 
suggested. 

“Too much. I'll give you a Teo 
/mendation to the coor charge bs 
| with accessory to burglary 40 & 
larceny. The gun I’! keep. That's the 
best I c’n do.” 

That, Chet saw, was undoubtedly ti 
least that could be charged against? 
considering the evidence. He nodded 
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“How Did You 


It was after business hours, and 
Perkins—who asked the question 
—had stepped into the office of 
the newly appointed General 
Manager for a talk. 

Perkins was sore. Until re- 
cently, both Edmonds and he had 
been Department Managers for 
the J. J. Black Manufacturing 
Company. But something had 
happened during the week just 
past to change all this. The 
former General Manager unex- 
pectedly resigned. The board of 
Directors met to appoint a suc- 
cessor. Edmonds got the job. 

Perkins was stunned. Not be- 
cause he had expected to get the 
position himself, but because he 
didn’t see why Edmonds had 
landed i it. He was frankly curious. 

“Jim, old man, how did you 
ever put it over ?”’ 


Getting Out of a Rut 


: And then Edmonds told him. 
Perkins, you and I were both 
doing the same kind of work. We 
new our respective departments 
Pretty thoroughly. But right there 
our knowledge stopped. We were 
strictly “one department men, 
aid as such, our value to the 
mpany was limited. 

‘We both worked pretty hard 
but we didn’t seem to get ahead. 
We seemed to have found our 

l—and it was just high enough 
to keep us from becoming dis- 
contented. 

“But one year ago I woke up. 

advertisement did the trick. 

was a Home Study Course 

u ment—but not the usual 

kind. This advertisement offered 
Me a Course of Study in Indus- 





trial Engineering and Factory 
Management. As a Factory 
trained man it appealed to me at 
once as an _ intensely practical 
course. It told me in plain fashion 
what I wanted to know. 


A New Kind of Training 


““I saw a chance to train my- 
self, during my spare time, in the 
fundamentals of big business—a 
chance to study the basic princi- 
ples which govern factory organi- 
zation and administration, the 
selection and layout of buildings 
and equipment, the planning and 
routing of work, wage systems 
and bonus plans, cost accounting, 
the generation and use of power, 
the valuation of property, statisti- 
cal control and all other factors 
which are conducive to maximum 
production at minimum expense. 

“é 

I acted then and there. I 
took this chance and won.”’ 
Thousands of factory trained men, 
among whom are presidents, general 
managers, superintendents, industrial 
engineers, foremen, cost clerks, ac- 
countants, store-keepers, inspectors, 
and plain, every day workers at the 
bench have seized the same opportu- 
nity which came to Edmonds and have 
been helped to bigger jobs and better 
salaries by enrolling in the ‘“ Factory 
Management Course and Service” 
offered by the Industrial Extension 
Institute. 


An Organized Course of Study 


This remarkable course is the only one 
of its kind in the world. It is based 
on the University plan of organized 
study, consisting of lectures, talks, 
reading assignments, text books, prob- 
lems and model solutions to these 
problems intended to help you meet 
and solve the questions which arise in 
your daily business, 

No University has been able to present 
a Course like this one, It would be 


z. 
/ 
| 


Put It Over?” 


impossible to hire as teachers the sixty 
prominent industrial specialists who 
have personally co-operated to pro- 
duce the Factory Management Course 
and Service. The combined experi- 
ence of men like Gantt, Knoeppel, 
Babson, Ficker, Steinmetz, Franklin, 
Bloomfield, Myers, Case. etc., each a 
recognized expert in his own particu- 
lar field—has been _ systematically 
arranged and presented in plain, under- 
standable language so that you can 
profit by it. 

You will understand what men at the 
top think about the “ Factory Manage- 
ment Course and Service’’ when we 
tell you that 33% of the last 1,000 
men to enroll were managing execu- 
tives. This does not include any man 
below the position of superintendent, 


Wanted—The $20,000 Man 


The demand for men trained in indus- 
trial management is far greater than 
the supply. Big business is literally 
begging for the man who can hold 
down a $20,000 job. 


We claim no magic or occult qualities 
for this course, calculated to transform 
you into a millionaire overnight. But 
we do know that the man who studies 
it conscientiously will quickly qualify 
for greater responsibilities, and, what 
is much more important, he will find 
his qualifications recognized and the 
responsibilities thrust upon him. 

You_ have read this advertisement. Now 


take the chance it offers you. Tear off the 
coupon below and send for: 

“ THINKING BEYOND YOUR JOB” 
—the interesting 100-page booklet that tells 
you, without any obligation on your part, 
everythin, ing, you want to know about the 
Factory Management Course and Service. 


Industrial Extension Institute 


Nine East 45th Street, 
New York City 


Send me “Thinking Beyond Your 
Job,” without obligation. 
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battered head, which was swollen by 
patient brutality of his two former j 
quisitors. 

“The address is eight-seven-ning 
Third,” he said, “ground floor: name 
the bell’s Dugan. He’s a hardhup 
strongarm. After you get him, [lg 
you a murder on ’im.” yi 

“What’s he done to you?” the w 
geant inquired. 

“Tha’s all right. Now - listen: 
was five of us, and they was all gg 
liftin’ the goods ‘ceptin’ me. | ji 
do nothin’ but to go out and see af 
an’ try to make the sale. ['ll give ¥ 
his name—Birofsky. Wouldnt 4 
the stuff, but you can watch ‘im.” 

“How about the other three of you 

“Dugan’s wife found the stuff.” 
was utterly false, but Chet believed ig 
on this charge she would be senteng 
to as long a term as he received, ani 
could thus be sure that she would 
kept within his reach. 

“Then a guy named Milton Ka 
| went round an’ sized up the place. § 
{showed us where it’d be a cinch g 
| Dugan broke in, with Kauer’s help, 
Kauer wheeled the stuff to the flat in 
push-cart what Luigi Bassini got fori 
job.” 

He’d show them, thought Chet, thd 
they should have stood in with hima 
not with Dugan. He'd get even wil 
the whole crowd. His lips curled, a 
his gray, shallow eyes narrowed mal 
ously as he continued: 
| “Bassini was the lookout. He's ai 
kid—slick as they make ’em—a dow 
crosser an’ a knife-man. Sweat ‘im ha 
an’ you'll get somepin on him too, 


Hires For the Nation’s Homes _ "308082 ca he serum, om 


| . i 
‘ : - ' p high good humor. “You gotta sign ti 
IRES, a fountain favorite, is now everywhere available in jn writn’, next.” 
bottled form also. Hires in bottles for the home is the |. He pushed a bell and summoned 
‘ . é | “stenographer. A moment later he ® 
same good drink that you have found it at soda fountains. | dictating a confession which Man 
| signed. 














Nothing goes into Hires but the pure 
healthful juices of roots, barks, herbs, berries HILE Big Dugan sought oti 
—and pure cane sugar. The quality of Hires death and Chet Marden drove 
is maintained in spite of tremendously in- bargain with the deteceuiaas 
creased costs of ingredients. Yet you pay no Luigi Bassini lolled upon ay 
more for Hires the genuine than you do for Elva’s neat parlor and eavesdropped Uf 

Ai i age pt Sa Ree ; her conversation with Milton @! 

an artificial imitation. f ' kitchen. Luigi, knowing them to be 

: ‘ “Ly: » norant of his intensity of hearing, 0p 

. But be sure you ask y our dealer for Hires i i to pick up and report to Dayal 
just as you say “Hires” at a soda fountain. information regarding the new findet 
i } “Your forehead’s swelling,” said 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 4 ton, looking with genuine concem® 

PHILADELPHIA i= the purple welt that ran from En 


brow to her hair. . a 
“Veah,” she responded, rubbing 
derly. “It hurts.” 
“Tl put a cold cloth on it. @ 
He let the water run into the 
a minute, then dipped and wm 
the clean old handkerchief she 


’ him. She winced as he pressed (ie 
* § ' cotton upon the bruise. — 
| ti ae | “Gosh, it hurts—but it feels a 
a - } “Not sa cold as a country SPS 
5 4 jit? Or did you have a-well atm 


Overlooking, manlike the magi 
er of his last word upon a womam 


: tionalism, Milton had thought only 
Elva might ease her feelings byt 
are about a safely tactful and pi 7 


interesting subject. 


Hires contains juices of 16 roots, barks, 
herbs and berries. 
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Tee of yO ‘eS 7 OUGH a gentle breeze becomes a strong one and 
stuff.” J = the sun grows hot — the ardent sportswoman pursues 


believed { on her game. But whether it be golf or tennis, sailing, riding 

be Sentence 3 or walking, she carefully protects her skin. 

eived, and Z Charmis Cream—the cold, cold, COLD cream— used 

he would a thoroughly at night, soothes and cools the burn of sun 
4 and wind. Colgate’s Charmis is an efficient cleanser of 

lilton Kang | _~ the pores and restores the necessary oil to the skin. 

e place. § x Mirage Cream—non-greasy and vanishing —is for morning 

a cinch, § => and daytime use. — Pat it in lightly—it leaves the skin clear, 

r’s help, # smooth and free from shine. Colgate’s Mirage is an 

the flat in excellent base for all powders. 


i got for Trial tube of either Charmis or Mirage 

- Cream mailed for 4c each—or both for 6c. 
t Chet, thie ie COLGATE & CO., Dept. D, 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
vith him a 3 Manufactory: 8 St. Helen St. Office: 137 McGill St., Montreal 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 
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Send today for our instructive book, 
“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 








Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 











A Sindgie Drop. 


| Or > aoe - en fo 
Fiower Drops, the most concen- 


trated andexquisite erfume ever 
produced. Made without alcohol. 
A single drop lasts a week. 
Bottle like picture, with Jong 
lass stopper, Peso or Lilac $1.50; 
fiir of the Valley or Violet $2.00; 
Romanza, our very latest Flower 
Drops, $2.50. Send 20 cts. stamps 
or silver for minature bottle. 
Flower Drops Toilet Water, 
5-oz. bottles, $1.50; Talcum glass 
jars, 0c; at druggists or by mail. 


r’s Mon Amour per ounce 

; Garden Queen §2.00; Alca- 

ar $2.25; Parfum Rienzi $2.50; 
Honolulu Boquet $1.00. At drug- 
gists or by mail. Nothing finer, 
Send $1.00 for souvenir box of 
five 25c bottles, different odors. 














PAULRIEGER & 0, (since 1872) 178 Firat $., San Franco 
Send $12°2° For 
Five 25¢ Bottles 


She sat down at the kitchen table and 
| looked without apparent interest at the 
bruise upon her plump arm. 

“It was a spring.” she said dully. 
“Everybody all ’round had a spring. Our 
country’s full of ’em.” 

“Tell me,” inquired Milton, “what 
does a spring look like? I’ve never seen 
one, you know—only read about them 
in books.” 

“Springs? They’re just sort of holes 
in the ground, with water in ’em, an’ 
little runnels trickling out. In hollows, 
most of ’em are, though some’s on hill- 
sides. They put stones round, like an 
old-fashioned well, an’ then there’s a flat 
stone to one side for to put pai!s of milk 
an’ crocks of butter on. ‘Course there's 
a dipper to fill buckets with.” 

Her chin quivered for a moment. 
She turned her brightening eyes away 
from his, and a tear oozed out from 
j beneath their downcast lids. Then, as 
| naturally and unashamedly as _ though 
| this continued the conversation, she 
| threw her head down upon her arms. 
| Milton, who had never before seen a 
| woman cry, noticed with a sudden awe 
how violently her shoulders rose and fell. 

“There,” he said feebly, beseechingly, 
“there, don’t cry.” 

Not until one of the silent electric 
patrol-wagons furnished by the city of 
New York for such police raids had 
drawn up at the corner, and the first- 
grade detect've in charge had started with 
his men for the rear of the house, leav- 
ing the driver to guard the front door, 
did Elva look up and speak again. 

“You're a good boy,” she said, smil- 
ing crookedly at him. “You belong in 
the country, with real folks.” 

Milton saw that her sobs had stopped, 
although tears still ran down her shiny 
| cheeks, following the pattern made by 
| the creases in her sleeve. 
| She seized his coat and hung at his feet, 
| begging him, with upturned pleading lips 
that seemed deathly pale under her fore- 
| head’s livid bruise: 
| “Oh, take me home. 
take me home!” 

“But—” he muttered. 

He would have given anything to as- 
| suage her misery, but— 

“IT don’t want him,” Elva answered, 
paradoxically incoherent and plain. “I— 
I can’t feel the same ever again. He 
just hit me ‘cause I was in his way! He 
| wasn’t jealous or anything—just cold 
mean. I’m nothin’; so he’s nothin’!” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Oh, I mean it; I do mean it. 
will, wont you?” 

“Yes.” 

“You are so good. 
| how good you are!” 
| She adored him with starry eves. 

“Oh—I forgot. I'm __ broke, 
| Dugan.” 

“That’s all right. I got a little more’n 
|two carfares hid away. I always been 
hoping to get Reilly to come, but it 
wasn’t any use.” 








Please, please 


You 


You don’t know 


Mrs. 


HE threw off a momentary depression 
at mention of her husband’s name, 
and started to enter the parlor. The 
sight of Luigi long since asleep upon the 
couch stiffened her with cold fear for an 
instant, and then his regular breathing 
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reassured her. She tiptoed to th 
and fumbled in the rustling 
large pink-and-purple vase, ‘thrust be 
hoard into her bosom, and returned Wit 
her finger upon her lips. sf 

“Loogi’s in there asleep,” she vwhis 
pered. “He sneaked in at the Windge 
sometime since they left. Hadn't I be. 
ter wake him and tell him to go hog: 
He’s on the box couch, and I got gy 
clothes in there.” 7 

Unaware that the head detective ay 
his men had at last and after const 
able biundering located the back yyi 
and were even now swarming over i 
fence, Milton considered this new or 
lem leisurely. Their fate hung gq 
more acutely in the balance by teygy 
of the fact that the driver stood at ty 
moment before the house  fruitlsd 
studying the almost obliterated numb 
on the stoop. 

“No,” Milton decided at last, “yout. 
seen enough trouble. Let’s go ny 
We'll be safer out on the street, or wii 
ing in the station, if Dugan finds ys,” 


© Mantd 
depths of; 


HE driver turned his flat, delibeny 

feet into the walk leading to tk 
house next door. On its steps a om 
ber had been worn by many passing fee 
into an equal resemblance to 370, a 
this number: he confirmed by a sleepy 
calculation from the corner. The & 
trance stairway cast a soft black shador 
over the basement doorway, and itt 
this shadow he turned, well pleased \ 
be concealed so that his right havi 
gripped his apple-wood night-stick, whi 
his left hand could thrust an unexpectel 
revolver into the face of anyone hum 
ing down the steps. 

Elva, obedient to Milton’s decisio, 
slipped into a wrinkled jacket and pose 
a hat of honest, blocky outline up 
her yellow head. Milton took her bani 
and they sneaked past the sleeping Iti 
ian, like two children tiptoeing guilty 
away from responsibilities enforced up 
them by their elders. 

Mindful of the open window, the 
tiptoed down the steps, and not wil 
they had come opposite the stoop whet 
the sleepy driver waited did their het 
echo hollowly down the block. 

He thrust his head out of the shador 
to peer at them as they passed his at 
bush. Just then Elva thrust her am 
into Milton’s and laughed her rel, 
quaveringly and hysterically. as 

“Comin’ home from a dance, & 
driver speculated, and heaved a long s# 
for his vanished youth. 

Then a whistle cut through the disp 
air of carly morning, and he stiffen 
forgetting them. Axes crashed instanth 
upon the flimsy pine door of the kitched, 
and the head detective gave hasty onde 

Luigi awoke and sat up. He was® 
mediately alert, conscious, and -— 
his powers. He thought first of 
stairs and the rooms, but so cod * 
self-possessed was he that he took _ 
to tiptoe to the window and cautions! 
glance down the block. The emplines 
of the patrol-wagon and the ungualt®, 
front of the house were clearly exp 
by the arc-lights. a 

He grinned cynically at this, - 
the window noiselessly and leaped® 
like from the sill to the stoop. Sum 
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CHICAGO girl writes to me: 
“Oh, if I had only read one of 
your articles years ago! Many 


times I have heard women criticize 
you for publicly discussing such a deli- 
cate personal subject. But I know 
what I would have been saved had I 
known these facts sooner, and I know 
that many of these women who criti- 
cize you would benefit by taking your 
message to themselves. 

“I learned the facts about myself, as 
unpleasant facts often are learned, by 
overhearing two girl friends talk about 
me. 

“Why don’t the men dance with 
her,’ one of them said.” Here came a 
few words I couldn’t catch, and then 
—of course she’s unconscious of it, 
poor dear, but she does suffer fright- 
fully from perspiration.’ 

“Tt was the most humiliating mo- 
ment in my life! I, who had prided 
myself on my daintiness, had over- 
looked what men could not.” 


An old fault— common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there 
are very few persons who are not 
subject to this odor, though seldom 
Conscious of it themselves. Perspira- 
tion under the arms, though more ac- 
tive than elsewhere, does not always 
Produce excessive and noticeable mois- 
ture. But the chemicals of the body 
Cause noticeable odor, more ap- 
Parent under the arms than in any 
other place, 
_ The underarms are under very sen- 
sitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 





ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufhcient to make 
perspiration there even more active. 
The curve of the arm prevents the 
rapid evaporation of odor or moisture 
—and the result is that others become 
aware of this subtle odor at times when 
we least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women every- 
where are meeting this trying situation 
with methods that are simple and di- 
rect. They have learned that it can- 
not be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. 
Chey give it the regular attention that 
thev give to their hair, teeth, or hands. 
They use Odorono, a_ toilet lotion 
specially prepared to correct both per- 
spiration moisture and odor. 

Odorono was formulated by a physi- 
cian who knew that perspiration, be- 
cause of its peculiar qualities, is be- 
yond the reach of ordinary methods of 
cleanliness—excessive moisture of the 
armpits is due to a local weakness. 

Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly 
harmless. Its regular use gives that 
absolute assurance of perfect daintiness 
that women are demanding—that con- 
sciousness of perfect grooming so satis- 
fying to men. It really corrects the 
cause of both the moisture and odor of 
perspiration. 

Use Odorono regularly, just two or 
three times a week. At night before 
retiring, put it on the underarms. Al- 
low it to dry, and then dust on a little 








The most humiliating moment in my life 


When I overheard the cause of 
my unpopularity among men 


talcum. The next morning, bathe the 
parts with clear water. The under- 
arms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its 
effect. 


Saves gowns and cleaners’ bills 


Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an 
odor which dry cleaning will not re- 
move, will find in Odorono complete 
relief from this distressing and often 
expensive annoyance. If you are 
troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let 
us help you solve your problem. Write 
today for our free booklet. You'll find 
some very interesting information in it 
about all perspiration troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono 
Co., 816 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. At all toilet counters in the 
United States and Canada, 35c, 60c 
and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. ; 

Men will be interested in reading 
our booklet, “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada, to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 Ade- 
laide St., East, Toronto, Ont.; for France,toThe 
Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de !’Opera, 
Paris; for Switzerland, to The Agencie Amer- 
icaine, 17 Boulevard Helvetique, Geneve; for 
England, to The American Drug Supply Co., 
6 Northumberland Ave., London, W. C. 2; for 
Mexico, to H. E. Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, 
Mexico City; for U.S.A., to 


The Odorono Company 
816 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Priscilla Dean 
Universal Star Delights in Wearing 
Bonnté 73 Veils — from France 

Bowi} “Veils embody all the delicacy, flatter- 
ing charm, beguiling designs and soft silken 
meshes, favored by the smart Parisienne. 

The slender silk elastic keeps them trigly in place 
—without tying, pinning or knotting. A wonder- 
ful convenience, especially when motoring. 
Fascinating designs in chenille and silk em- 
broidery. If you have never worn a #or»m&}3, 
get one today and experience a new veil joy. 


Prices 10c, 15c, 25c and 50c. 


For sale at Department Stores and Drug Stores everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you send 25c for the Veil Miss Dean is wearing. Pat.No.119 


The J3o»nt}3Co., Inc., 222 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Also Importers of the famous Jjomie}3 Hair Nets 
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£78 VEIL 


IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


Just Slipit on!” 


— 


* 
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ing himself easily over the railing to the 
stone-paved areaway, he stepped over the 
low fence into the next yard, Then: hy 
slipped, a furtive shadow, into the 
tective deeper shadow under the stam 
where the patrol-wagon driver stood ap. 
bushed with his night-stick ready, 
Milton and Elva, who had now almeg 
reached the corner, heard a faint sm 


| as though some one far behind @ 
| had said, sharply and distinctly; “im 


Milton glanced over his shoulders 
house was still dark, and he saw 
vaguely outlined, stocky form 


| long drooping burden up the steps. 


ward the patronizing praise of the 
detective. Luigi, too, had been 

by that special and cha 
strength which had made him 

and successful in the criminal 
The same instinct that had warned 
ten not to quicken his steps whem 
had heard the police whistle nowaii 
him to say nothing to Elva, g 


HEY came to the Avenue, sim 

under the monstrous feet of thes 
tipedal Elevated, and crossed it 
other street, and they entered a Mite 
park and cut through one of the bem 
bordered walks. The false dawn Ws 
upon them, and the first morning breee 
whispered in the parched and sooty leaves 
of the shrubbery. An impudent a 
sophisticated sparrow chirped shrilly i 
a smoke-shriveled tree. 

“Sunshine all day long,” Milton said 
abruptly, “green fields like the valley of 
Hebron, and birds—if not the hoope 
and the turtle, other birds.” 

And Elva, unknowing that she spoke 
to a visionary fully as weak and even 
more impracticable and foolish than her 
self, replied: 

“My wont that be grand!” 

She trotted along at his side, musing 
too. A moment later she further ident 
fied her spirit with his by murmurig 
raptly: 

“Gee, wont it be great to get home!” 


“MAKING IT 
HU MAN" 


(Continued from page 86) 
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Maud Farrington Vandaman was stl 
ing wide-eyed at a check. It was? 
whale of a check. It had come in th 
morning mail. It would bulge the ey¢s ot 
the dignified trustees of the Peter Fet- 
wick Fresh Air Association at their net 
regular meeting. It was duly signed 
countersigned and audited. The names 
of all the high moguls of S. P. Brainerd & 
Company appeared upon it in one place 
or another. 

The lady of the shell spectacles Tt 
strained a wild desire to whoop; er 
she caught the check in one hand and # 
large package of bright red tickets © 
other. She entered a room filled 4 
filing-cases. A very pretty young — 
was giving her undivided attention to | 
wad of cards she ‘og: inserting m 

roper places in File B. 

: Mise Fyles,” said the highly exuberaal 
general secretary, “take _these tic S 
Give them wherever you like, so long 
you get such results as this. 
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BEAUTY ompeiar 


“Don’t Envy Beauty —- 
Use Pompetan ” 


AGER partners hover ’round the girl with 

a clear and dazzling skin. Don’t envy her. 
Use a complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette’ 
and have a beautiful and alluring complexion 
yourself, 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (van- 
ishing), to soften the skin and hold the powder. Then 
apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 
Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM. Do you know a bit 
of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 


These three preparations may be used separately or to- 
gether (as above) as the complete “Pompeian Beauty 
Toilette.” At all druggists, 50c each. Guaranteed by 
the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian 
MIGHT Cream, and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a 25c 


talcum with an exquisite new odor). 


Special Offer—Half-Box Powder and Trial Tale Can 


Bither or both sent to one person only in a family. For adime you get a half 
box of S0c Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and samples of BLOOM and DAY 
Cream. For a nickel you get a beautiful trial can of Pompeian FRAGRANCE 
(a talcum) for your purse. For 15¢ you get both. (BEAUTY Powder Offer 
is good only in case neither you nor any member of your family has tried it 
before.) Many i interesting beauty experiments can be made with these trial 
Packages. No letter necessary with coupon. We'll understand. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Also Made in Canada 


Guarantee 


The name Pompeian on 
any package is your 
guarantee of quality and 
safety. Should you not 
be completely satisfied. 
the purchase price will 
be gladly refunded by 
The Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 2019 Payne Ave., Cleveland. O. 


Send this cou above addre: Enclose 10c_ (dime! 
for half- box, Poi anes Reauty Powder. Or 5e (nicks) "er 
handy can of Pompeian | Lo ogme (a talcum). Or 1 
and Tickel) for both packages 


NAME occ ccccccccccccccsecerseeetesesrpeceses seee 


Address 


Flesh Beauty Powder sent unless another shade 








smith is no village 
chestnut 


He knows your car like “your 
uncle” knows your time piece. 
When he says “Use Garco”—take heed. 

For he understands the vital need 
of a lining that holds in the face of all 
emergencies. He knows the steadfast 
service that Garco will give you. 

There’s no known way to make a 
better lining than Garco, Look for the 
Garco “smith”. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


SBESTOS 


KE LINING 





ghie 


for Coughs & Colds 








—how to prevent them 


Shoes with crooked or run-over heels—you know 
how they ruin a person’s appearance—don’t wear 
them. Here’s way to prevent this fault. 


Dr. Scholl’s Walk-Strate Heel Pads—worn un- 
noticeably inside your shoes—scientifically correct 
the improper walking and standing which cause 
run-over, crooked heels. A pair for 40c will save 
you dollars of shoe repair bills. At shoe and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


There’s a Dr. School Foot Comfort Appliance 
and Remedy for every foot trouble. Bunions, corns, 
callouses, weak or broken arches—tired, aching feet, 
etc., can all be quickly and permanently relieved by 
these scientific, simple appliances. Some shoe store 
near you has the genuine Dr. Scholl’s. Buy by 
that name. 


Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 708 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, Ill., for free copy of Dr. Scholl’s 
valuable booklet. “The Feet and Their Care,” 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 











She flourished the check before Susan 
Fyles’ eyes. 

“T’d like to try it, Miss Vandaman— 
I would, indeed. But you see, I’m afraid 
I can’t do any more work here after to- 
day.” 

“You're not leaving us?” 

“There’s so very little time before the 
thirtieth.” 

“The thirtieth?” Miss Vandaman did 
not seem to understand at first. When 
she did get it, it came with a jolt. “Oh, 
my dear! Really! I am so happy for 
you—so very happy. You two are made 
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for each other. I knew it that first 
ing he came here.” 

Miss Fyles went on calmly with 
batch of application-cards. A delights 
thought hit the general secretary, — 

“Why, you'll be one of the Tiche 
women in the world, my dear. When» 
are, you surely wont forget us and the 
work we’re doing here, will you?” 

Miss Fyles stuck the application of 3 
lady named Mahoney somewhere back of 
the S index-letter. 

“We wont,” she said, and went on wij 
her filing. 





- 
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(Continued from page 35) 


DUTIFUL DOROTHY | 


| 
| 





I bought a new suit this morning to 
wear to your party, and I had luncheon 
with a girl I knew in school, and after- 
ward we went to two movies and then 
had tea here in the hotel,’ and tonight 
I’m going to the theater with a suitor 
from Loganville who just turned up, and 
afterward we are going to dance some- 
where. I hope that’s all satisfactory to 
you?” 

“Perfectly. What has your father 
been up to? He doesn’t seem to figure 
in the picture?” 

“Oh, he argued a case in the Supreme 
Court and shook hands with old college 
friends at your headquarters, and tonight 
he is giving his justly celebrated lec- 
ture, ‘The Present Viewed in the Light 
of the Past’, in the People’s Popular 
Course at Talbottville. You needn’t be 
afraid I’m not chaperoned aplenty. The 
clerks, bell-hops, telephone- and _tele- 
graph-operators and the stout blonde at 
the news-stand and all the chambermaids 
and waiters in the Sycamore are friends 
of mine and take awful good care of 
me, and I’ve traveled around so much 
with Papa that nearly all the old ladies 
in the State are mothers and aunts to 
me, and they all give me advice. How 
goes the flirting out on Raccoon River?” 

“Never a chance! You gave me so 
much information yesterday that I spent 
today all by myself in the heart of a 
lonely wood just thinking it over.” 

There was no good reason why he 
should trouble himself about Dorothy, 
and yet he found that he worried about 
her a good deal. It struck him that in 
her father’s preoccupation with politics 
she was without the guidance and pro- 
tection: which a girl of her years should 
have; but it was not for him to warn 
the Honorable Caleb F. Atwood to keep 
a stricter eye on his daughter, who, all 
things considered, seemed to be taking 
excellent care of herself. 

The next day he played twenty-seven 
holes of golf with one of the club regu- 
lars, and played badiy with a total loss 
of three balls, and still found himself 
thinking more about Dovothy than about 
the conduct of the campaign. He real- 
ized that it was a bad symptom, but he 
reassured himself that Dorothy was only 
a child, anyhow. 


“T* was so sweet of you to include Wini- 
fred,’ murmured Mrs. Scott as 
Ward escorted her to the table he had 


__- 


ordered set on the club veranda, “Yoy 
may be sure we both appreciate your 
thought of her. I’m afraid she is omy 
one of a great number of our yom 
American women who don’t quite rk 
ize the responsibilities of their new citi 
zenship. The old:subjection of our sa 
I suppose! You men kept us in chains 
so long!” 

“Oh, the cave-man has lost his chb, 
You’ve got us tied hand and foot,” Ward 
replied. 

When he had assigned Winifred toa 
place beside Atwood and seated himself 
between Mrs. Scott and Dorothy at the 
round table, he had ample opportunity 
for studying Winifred in the light od 
Dorothy’s revelations. He was thinking 
that her mother didn’t waste much money 
on Winifred’s raiment, when Mrs. Scott 
remarked in a confidential tone: 

“Isn’t it strange about girls? Wink 
fred hasn’t a bit of style! She simply 
wont spend her allowance on clothes, 
but gives most of it away to queer pet 
ple she picks up.” 

Mrs. Scott’s apologetic tone in speak 
ing of Winifred affected Ward disagree 
ably. No one would have called Win: 
fred beautiful, but there was something 
attractive in her very homeliness. She 
was a big girl, a little masculine as 
build, with steady gray eyes that om 
might well consider a little, and a mouth 
and chin indicative of a positive charac 
ter. When addressed directly, she 
sponded, but she had evidently bee 
schooled to keep herself in the back 
ground. As Ward pondered the mit 
ter, the suggestion of the demu 
Dorothy that Caleb Atwood’s affections 
be deflected from mother to daughter 
seemed not really so fantastic. One 
would hazard a good deal to pleat 
Dorothy, particularly Dorothy m bet 
new blue serge suit, with a sailor 
tipped forward as though to conceal the 
direction of her quiet observations. 

He addressed a succession of re 
to Winifred, with the result that they 
monopolized the conversation for a quit 
ter of an hour. 

“I’ve been a good deal interested, he 
remarked deferentially, “in the suge® 
tion that we stand for the budget 9 
tem in our platform. There 1s com 
that the old method is too loose 
leads to extravagance. : 
have given thought to that subject, 
Scott?” 4 
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Double Your Present Salary! 


t Would an Increase of $1,000 to ppt Se 
or More a Year Mean to You? 


KE apencil and jot down the things 

) you eceld like 2 have, the thin 

would like to do, which could 
become realities if you were to 
ab your present salary. 

If you could double your present salary 
high cost of living would solve itself— 
ddn't it ? 

You could buy pleasures for yourself or 
ogo which now are impossible; you 

{ associate with business men among 

mm you now feel ill at ease; you could 
oy many of the good things of life which 

accompany success. 

Ya can sever double your salary by con- 
ng in the work and sticking in the job 
m have today. The only way you can 

your salary and earn promotion and 
ce siBt0 prepare and train yourself to fill 
position in which you can earn more money. 


It Is Not Difficult 
Teeents of other ambitious men have 
dit. Are you willing to pay the price— 
spore time? You surely are willing to 
st a few of your evenings at home to 
ina big increase in earning power. 

ae than 215,000 ambitious men have 

dy been helped to promotion, increased 
ary and success because they have traded 
oftheir spare time for the knowledge 
training offered by one or more of the 
ineen specialized home-training courses 
f business subjects as taught by 
ale Extension University. 

the list of names in the center col- 
notthis page. These men and hundreds 
ss ogg increases in salary during 
perod of only six months. They did it 
fitat home. The increases reported range 

um 100% to 400 % and the average is 145 

fe can give you the names of such men 

um every state. 

Each month brings hundreds of reports of 
ancement from LaSalle students and 
auates. Many who report such increases 

= mat half completed the home-stud: 

ming course in which they have enrolled. 

Hey were able to cash in on the knowledge 

em A long before they completed 


Yea Can Do As Well 


All that eeneceeery i is that you have ordi- 
a the — mg the 
willing to spen rt of your 
rime | in training by nail ender the 
aeoot LaSalle experts. It i ~ 
to prepare yourse 

th big jab ahes ead, Way to prepare y 
: pe you receive thru LaSalle 
taining. You are not asked to 
aloto’ Principles and theories and 
tan. to practice them as best 
On the contrary, the new and in- 
mang LaSalle ‘Problem Method”’ b 


y 
“hon 


you work out for yourself 
business transa transactions, makes you feel 


— were at the very desk and on 
d youare trainingto fill. It is like 
: to sit in a council of mod- 


hi apanttives, assisting them in 
Naa ner, of their daily business problems. 

et faken behind a 

lean en into eve epart- 

: otbusiness; shown the relation of each 
Mined sn eve’ other department; 
math. erking mat ess as the great, 

8 Machine that it is. Under 

*toblem Method’’ you are not 

vation, your money, nor the 


Eso 
ae 








These Men Increased Their 
Salaries From 100% to 400% 
—You Can Do the Same if You 
Will Train in Spare Time Under 
the LaSalle “Problem Method” 


N.A.Borgen rose from $87.50a 
month to $5,600a year. He says: 


“‘Less than a year ago, when 
I enrolled, I was earning $87.50 
per month as a clerk with the 
C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

I am now managing the 
promotion department of the 
Standard Oil Company, but in 
addition I am promoting sales, 
criticising correspondence, and 
gingering the salesmen of the 
White Salmon Development 
Company, The L. C. Smith Com- 
pany, and the Northwestern 
Marmon Company. My present 
salary is approximately $5,600 
per annum, or an increase of over 
400 per cent. 

I am writing this to show what 
a good course of study planned 
along specific lines can do for a 
man.”” Cordially yours, 
(Signed) N. A. BORGEN 

Minneapolis 
usch, New York, N. Y............... 
400% 


ee 
‘3 Burleson, San Antonio, y ee 
. Be 
.E 


= 


Strumke, 3 See 
Puenhagen, New Lebanon, O.. “300% 
Cg ge |: Baas 300% 
- Mack, De MOR, GOBER, -cccsresecsceses 300% 


a aaas 


* Lausch, Whitehall Wich 

E. Urfer, Decatur, I 

e Tibbets, Clintonville, Wis... 
. Brumund, Joliet, Il... 
reichofer, Dayton, 

. Hoff, St. Marys, Ga.. 

. Almand, LaGrange, Ga. ..... 
. Hamack, bec im ngton, me.. 


<OnmAmNOROME 
230m 


RODEO 
E =| 
4 
i] 
=? 
Bi 
», 


illgardner, Memphis, Tenn... 
x, Knoxville, Tenn. .............. 
Taillon, Manitoba, ee 
tterlee, Gilroy 


itsch, Whitehall, Mich. 

. Pope, Schenectady, i, ETT bee 
. Christie, Columbus, Ga............. 166% 
. Davis, Chattanooga. Tenn. ........ ine 
. Barker, Houston, Tex. .............. 

. Schwab, New Philadelphia, 6. —“T308 
oover, Lansing, 
. Brown, Sumter, <C. Ruieliaetass anni 

. Carus, Battle Creek, _: 

. Harkness, Springfield. 

. Ward, Rock Island, tin 

. Moore, Macon, 

; Passapae, Baltimore. ae, 

. Fellows, Lansing, Mich. . 

Sisenhuth, New York. N. Y,......... 

F. L. Leslie. Riverhead, N. Y............. 

F. H. Liedike, Albany, hy aectnicamae 

S. Leigh, Memphis, Tenn. ............ 
You will find LaSalle trained men hold- 
ing responsible positions with large busi- 
ness firms and corporations everywhere— 


ads of others have done 
is a-fair indication of-what you can do if 
you will follow the plan they have found so 
effective. 


Ome, 


me 


SPOROVMORE> mom pr 
aw el ae 


od saan’. 


ms 








time and money of your employer on untried 
schemes, ideas Dm methods. 

LaSalle organization comprises more than 
1,150 people, including 450 trained business 
executives, traffic experts, certified public 
accountants, efficiency experts, trained busi- 
ness correspondents, bankers, lawyers, 
business authorities, text writers, lecture 
writers, instructors and assistants. You are 
carefully and painstakingly coached in on 
duty of the position you are training to fil 


Help That Insures Success 

During your enrollment and also after you 
have completed your course you have at 
per command, 8 hours each day, the 

niversity’s big staff of mony specialized 
experts to help you make g' not only in 
your present position, but when promoted 
tothebigzerjob. Tnisconsulting service is 
not mens od by any other educational insti- 
tution and enables you to bring your prob- 
lems, at any time, to men of practical busi- 
ness experience for their help and advice. 

Decide to train now and in a few months 
you, too, will have greatly increased your 
earning power. The first step is to fill in 
and mail the coupon below marking the 
course which would fit you for the high sal- 
aried position for ml oo you wish to train. 
We will send you full information as to the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Training, the 
reasonable cost, the convenient terms of 

os. and a copy of our famous book, 

en Years’ Promotion in One’’—a 

which tells how men with the aid of LaSalle 
training have obtained in one year promo- 
tion which without the aid of this training 
they could not have realized in ten. 


Which course shall we tell you about? 
protons... 1. oliggugiaamnaals 


ae. ACCOUNTANCY: 
oe pesitione as Auditors, Comptrol- 
ed Public Accountants. Cost 
yt ete. 
CRE ss ABSIT RATION: 
ning for Official, agerial, Sales and 
ecutive Positions. 
Pads MAnACeEtT— 
PORE: + AND DO wes 


yy 


OFAN for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consultation:Service 
for Business Men 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: 
Training for Production Managers, ent 
Heads, all those desiring training in the 48 
factors of efficiency, 
SS LETTER-WRITING: 


fg tg gh = Mail | 
executive letter- | 


lroad and Indas- 


- & positions. 
BANKING AND FINANCE 

ing for executive positions § in Banks and 
Financial Institutions. 


Ree AEE" cacepensite at 
nin, or ess 
Copy Writers 


COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 
itions as Foreign Correspondent 
ae — 

RT BOOKKEEPING: 
Training for position of oad Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 

ing in the art of forceful, effective speech 
for Ministers, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 

| Miyrese P. A. GOACHING F FOR ADVANCED 


Prepares for 
aminations. 


LaSalle Extension Universit | 
iness Training I: in the Wor 
Depi. 866-R 


Chicago, Illinois 


State Board and Institute Ex- 
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Look Out © 
for Infection 


Don’t wait until 
sets in. 


infection 


No matter how small the in- 
jury, use New-Skin promptly, 
as directed. 


Keep a bottle in your desk 
and another in the medicine 
closet at home. 


Be prepared for emergencies. 
15c and 30c. At all Druggists 
NEW-SKIN COMPANY 


New York Toronto London 


** Never Neglect a Break in the Skin’” 








Coming! 














“Brannigan” by Lawrence Perry 


—* 


Retaint 
the glowing 
tints and satin softness 
of youth’s fair skin. Pro- 
tecting, wholesome, clinging 


“Freemans 
FACE POWDER 


has been in favor for 40 years. 


All- tints at all toilet counters 50c (double 
the quantity lof old 25Sc size¥ plus 2c war 
tax. Miniature box mailed for 

4c plus le war tax. 





| appeals to me! 
© | politics is the fresh point of view.” 





“I think,’ Winifred replied slowly 
after a timid glance at her mother, “that 
a declaration in favor of a commission 
to study the subject in all its phases 
would meet the situation. That would 
satisfy those who favor a budget with- 


_ out arousing the hostility of those who 


might oppose, it.” 

As the Honorable Caleb had given lit- 
tle heed to Winifred save as she shone 
in her mother’s reflected light, he looked 
at the girl with frank surprise not un- 
touched with admiration. Expert dodger 
that he was, he couldn’t have eluded the 
question more neatly himself. 

“T believe you are right, Miss Wini- 
fred!” he exclaimed heartily. “We don’t 
want to clutter up our platform with 
too many novelties, and your suggestion 
would meet the case admirably.” 

“IT am just a little puzzled,” continued 
Ward, his eyes fastened upon Winifred, 
“by the agitation in some quarters for 
a new ditch-law. I don’t quite see why 
the State should undertake that busi- 
ness when the benefits are so largely 
local. Have you given any thought to 
that, Miss Scott?” 

Winifred was silent for a moment, 
wholly unconscious that there was a pur- 
pose in these inquiries, but conscious 
enough of her mother’s cautionary shake 
of the head. 

“Tsn’t it always a mistake,” replied 
Winifred finally, “to do anything that 
may destroy the initiative of the peo- 
ple.” 

“Precisely!” ejaculated the Honorable 
Caleb rapturously. “Anything that en- 
feebles the sense of civic duty weakens 
the fabric of the whole body politic.” 

Mrs. Scott murmured dissent, but it 
was only a murmur. The luncheon had 
been served, and the Honorable Caleb 
drew back his chair the more comfort- 
ably to inspect the young lady he had 
considered making his stepdaughter. 

“T hadn’t meant to speak of business 
matters,” said Ward, satisfied that 
Dorothy had not exaggerated Winifred’s 
value as a conservative force, “but it has 
been in my mind, Miss Scott, that we 
could use you to good advantage at 
State headquarters. Mr. Garvin, my 
secretary, is sadly overworked, and it 
would be a great help’if we could secure 
the assistance of some one of your in- 
tellicence and discretion.” 

“T think—perhaps—perhaps, dear,” in- 


| terrupted Mrs. Scott, bending her gaze 


meaningfully upon her daughter, “I fear 
Mr. Beckwith doesn’t realize your in- 
experience in public affairs.” 

“But my dear Mrs. Scott,” cried Ward, 
“it is Miss Scott’s very inexperience that 
What we need in our 


A slight pressure on the toe of his 
shoe conveyed to the State chairman a 
sense of his fellow-conspirator’s joy in his 
last remark. Mrs. Scott was sending wire- 
less messages across the table commanding 
a declination of this astounding offer, but 
Winifred chose to ignore the signal. Her 
cheeks flushed; her eyes brightened, and 
there was a defiant gleam in them. As 
Ward bent toward her expectantly, she 
answered very quietly: 

“Thank you, Mr. Beckwith; this is very 
kind, I’m sure. I shalt be glad to help 
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you in any way I can. 
want me to report?” 
“Better say next Monday mom 
that is agreeable to you. I'll fit upa 
for you next to Garvin’s, so yoyljj 
touch with everything that’s going 
“IT am sure,” remarked Mrs, Soi 
pressively, “that Winifred will do hers 


How soon dy 


‘I want you to know that this: reco 


touches me personally very deeply? 

“Oh, it’s pure selfishness on my 
Ward answered, with difficulty ref 
from laughter as he caught a olimun 
Dorothy’s inscrutable countenaneg, 1s 

ISS WINIFRED SCOTT aa 
regularly at eight o’clockam 
morning at her desk in ‘the com 
headquarters. : 

In the social circles of the am 
surprise was expressed that Mm 
had at last succeeded in thrustim 
shy, backward daughter into tiem 
light. Mrs. Scott was so patieiim 
Winifred! is 

However, the word passed af 
reporters assigned to headquarteny 
“that Scott girl knows her ti nes 
Ward was quickly satisfied that Wii 
did, indeed, know her business 
bump of discretion, her genius fom 
stepping, impressed him from {ig 
she became a member of the be 
ters staff. He turned over to hera 
bores that infest a political head 
and she heard them patiently 
them away feeling that their info 
had been lodged in appreciatived 

Meanwhile the candidates for ga 
were prosecuting their campaign 
creasing vigor. Atwood had set im 
the task of speaking in every dis 
the State in the fortnight before tea 
vention met. The day he began iif 
Ward found Winifred pondering, 
in hand, a mass of manuscript. 

“T suppose,” she said, “we have m0 
ness interfering with anything thed 
didates want to say before the nom 
tions are made. But Mr. Atwood 
me to look over his speech.” : 

“Of course, you are doing this mm 
as a personal matter,” Ward 
“You have my full permission. I 
that he’s keeping to safe lines.” 

“Tt’s mostly safe enough, but 
are a few things here and there 
better not say, I think. The people 
understand it if a man who's alwaj 
extremely conservative suddenly ta 
a lot of new things. It’s likely tm 
—anxiety.” a 

“Anaiety is a good word form 
Scott. Just what is it yous 
there?” : 

“Well, for example here’s this 
for a new department of the Board 
Agriculture to teach farmers 
make their homes more beautt 
couldn’t fail to make every ® 
woman indignant.” 

“Dangerous, indeed! That 
sound like Atwood—decidedly 
hazard a guess that some On€ PERS 
to that.” oa 

“He got that from Mother, 
replied slowly. “At least, she 
address along that line before #™ 
federation and had it printed. ; 

“I’ve seen the pamphlet. It's 0% 


| 


* 


: 
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erfume your Boudotr 


with fantines “ antines Incense 


IMPLY place a small quantity of this de- 
lightful burning powder in a burner and 
apply a match. It will immediately ignite 

and diffuse a dreamy fragrance most pleasing to 
the senses. When burned in reception hall, 
its perfume will pervade the upper rooms, 
purifying the air by absorbing all odors. In 
the boudoir, its soothing perfume is said to 
induce restful sleep, and when burned near 
clothes closet or press, will impart a most 
pleasing odor to ail clothing, draperies, etc. 


Sold by the best shops everywhere, in sets 
consisting of artistic burner and package of 
incense, at $1.50, or separately in unique 
packages at 75c, $1.50 and $3.00. Should 
your dealer not have it, write us, sending his 
name and we shall see that you are supplied. 





Write for **Acquaintance Packet,’” contain- 
ing a generous sample. It is mailed postpaid 
upon request. Address Dept. R 


A. A.Vantine & Co., Inc. 


436-438 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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‘o School at Hy 


OMe; = 
Da ate 


HIGH SCHOOL 
COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED HighSchool 


training. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service johs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FIT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE 7's Course, 


which has 
me ag by some of America’s leading pro- 

essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers all sub- 
jects given in a resident school and meets eli 
vequirements of a High School i 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached, 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away fifty hours a week. 
Probenty you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within {ese yearly You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 

phe ~ gain will well repay the time spent 
udy, 


YOU RUN NO 
RISK So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 
3 complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the 
hool Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then satisfied, we will refund your 
money in full We absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction. On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the ous NOW for full 
particulars and Free Bi i 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE 





Explain how I can qual 
for the position ch: 
High School Graduate 
+... Klectrical yl 
Elec. Light & Power Supt. 
.... Hydroelectric Engineer 
... Telephone E 
oa felegraph Engineer 
.-Wireless Operator 
-o-wArehit 
..-Building Contractor 
Civil Engineer 
.... Structural Engineer 
.... Mechanical Engineer 
....Shop Superintendent 
...Steam Engineer 
Draftsma. and Designer 


.-»Photoplay Writer ...-Employment Manager 
..-Foreman’s Training Course 


Manager 
Pub. Accountant 
and Auditor 








Name -_ 





Addr 
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| tiful idea, really it is!” he added warmly, 
remembering that he was talking to 
Annabel Lee Scott’s daughter. 

“All Mamma’s ideas are beautiful, Mr. 
Beckwith,” Winifred replied with her 
characteristic sobriety. “She’s an ideal- 
ist, and I admire her more than any 
woman in the world. But,”—she took 
/up a pencil-and drew it diagonally across 
a page with a steady sweep of her strong, 
capable hand—“but—this is not politics.” 


ATER in the day Ward encountered 

the Honorable Caleb Atwood, valise 
in hand, hurrying from Miss Scott’s sanc- 
tum with a look of supreme content- 
ment on his face. 

“A new genius has appeared in the 
party’s councils!” he declared. “Miss 
Scott is quite wonderful—treally a remark- 
able young woman. I hope you don’t 
mind if 1:—er—lay my little personal 
affairs before her occasionally?” 
“Certainly not; we are here to serve,” 
| Ward returned, pressing Atwood’s hand 
with unwonted cordiality. 

It was eight o’clock when he left head- 
quarters that night, and he resolved that 
he would elude the hangers-on at the 
Sycamore and enjoy the luxury of a meal 
alone. He had seated himself in a corner 
of the hotel dining-rcom and was study- 
ing the menu when he was accosted by a 
| familiar voice. 

“Nobody invited me, but I should 
worry! I just got off the interurban and 
I'm starved to death.” 

“This is like an answer to prayer!” he 
| cried, jumping to his feet. “I knew that 
\if I’d be good all day, and gentle and 
kind to one and all, heaven would re- 
ward me; and here vou are!” 
| His cares slipped from him. He told 
| the boy who brought him a long-distance 
;call to report to the operator that he 
| was out of town. It was a joy to his 
spirit to be in contact with a young 
goddess who took life so easily, whose 
mind, he had reason to know, functioned 
perfectly. She ordered an amount of 
food that argued strongly for a sound 
constitution. 

Being uncertain whether to _ take 
chocolate pie or ice-cream for dessert, 
she compromised by permitting Ward to 
order both for her, and after they were 
consumed she demanded to be taken to 
a movie. 

Seated beside her in the big theater, 
Ward enjoyed the silent drama much 
less than her whispered comments or the 
occasional pressure of her hand on his 
arm at the high moments of the story. 

At the end, after the much-enduring 
heroine had faded away in her lover's 
arms and the lights flared up, Ward saw 
tears in Dorothy’s eyes. 

Through all his philanderings, his heart 
had never behaved so queerly as at the 
moment when he saw the tears bright 
in Dorothy’s eyes. 








"T= convention met in an atmosphere 
of tense excitement. The news- 
| papers had predicted a lively session, 
|and by nine o’clock the galleries were 
| filled, the newly enfranchised daughters 
of the old Sycamore commonwealth all 
{but predominating. 
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The appearance of the snowep 
head and smiling countenance of f 
able Salem Rathbone, former gps 
who had been chosen for permanent 
man, was the signal for applause 
scattering cheers. Ward was not jg 
grossed to detect in the right-hang 
which she had stipulated*should jy 
aside for her, Miss Dorothy | 
with a company of girl friends, 
opposite box was occupied by Mr. is 
bel Lee Scott and half a dozen 
women prominent in society and » 
Catching Mrs. Scott’s eye, R 
walked to the edge of her bor 
she and her friends rose to receiyg 
to the clicking of cameras. Wars 
the moment to extend hospitable g 
ings to Dorothy, who had chosa§ 
companions with excellent judg 

He was about to turn away, 
Dorothy detained him for a moment 

“Winifred’s down there on the 
right there by the Columbus 
delegation. That red-head she’s 
to is Joe Barker of the Looms § 
Gazette, who’s got a voice you ca 
a mile. Watch Joe! Something 
be doing when he begins to sing. T'mj 
telling you!” 


“I know the Screaming Woodpecker 


Loomis County, and I hope his 
will be short,” Ward replied, his thoy 
elsewhere. “Now, Dorothy, if 
father loses, I know you'll be ag 
sport and not cry. We must 3 
be prepared for the worst.” 

“Don’t be silly! Pzpa’s got thea 
nation all buttoned up in his inside pi 
right now. By the way, I never 
justice to Winifred. She’s perfectly 
vel-ous!” 

In a moment 
for order. 

After prayer and routine anno 
ments Ward presented the perm 
chairman as the noblest Roman off 
all, and a committee escorted the Hi 
able Salem to the chair. 


Ward 


The presiding officer was expla 
that nominating speeches must be 1 


ted to ten minutes, when a delegilt 
the extreme rear took it upon am 
to move that a message of conde 
be sent to the Honorable Joshua J. M 
of Railsback County, who was Séft 
ill. The chairman couldn't heat 
speaker, and those who did hear wert 
deeply moved by the report of thed 
orable Joshua’s illness. Cries of ¥ 
of order!” confused the chairman¥ 
had mislaid the schedule of exe 
Ward had given him and was Ue 
whether the health of the Rais 
County statesman could with pom 
be injected into the proceedings. 
turned to Ward, who explained 
motions of any character could be™ 
until the nominations were made. 
All of a sudden, while this Wa 
elucidated, the air was filled with ® 
paper. From twenty points mS 
leries handbills the size of letters 


fluttered upon the delegates, and 9% 
oe he unknowl © 


ilar concerted action tl I 
tributors showered their offering 
the galleries and stage. 
The gentleman so deeply coon 
the health of the stricken st 
Railsback continued to annoy 


was hammell 


0 ata ORNATE RAED SO OC CAE AORN 0 
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You don’t carry tt; 
you wear it— 


like a watch. 














to take pictures. 
© constantly with you to capture the charms of the 
~ unusual. 


_ quality. 


} cents. Both prices include the war tax. 








































MADE WITH A VEST POCKET KODAK 


The Vest Pocket 
KODAK 


With a ** Vest Pocket’’ you’re always ready for 
the unexpected that is sure to happen. 


Your larger camera you carry when you p/an 
The Vest Pocket Kodak you have 


It is small in size but lacks nothing in 


The price is $9.49. Film for 8 exposures is 


All Dealers’. 


ACTUAL SIZE 


an Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Lhe Kodak City 
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‘Be Cheerfully 
STRONG ~ 


Cheerful Strength pays big divi- 
dends in life. vgezbody kes a 
man who radiates cheerful health, 
strength and energy. Wherever 
he sy he makes friends who are 
glad to help him on. 

Don’t be a sickly weakling. Don't al- 
low preventable chronic disorders to 
make you a miserable pessimist, 
always grouching about this or that 
and exuding an atmosphere of 
gloom wherever you go. ere’s no 
place in our wide-awake world—no 

ibility of advancement or pre- 
erment or success — for chronic 
grouches. 


Cut Out the Cause 
of Grouchiness 


Is some miserable ailment nag- 
ng at youdayafterday? Youjust 
UAN'T be happy and cheerful, when 
tion is soaking your system 

i ; when dyspepsi 
Hand indigestion make your mealsa 
misery;when ANY chronic ailment 
i is taking the tuck out of you each 





ay. 

i Most of the minor ills men suffer 

from—and which often lead toseri- 

ous illness, disease and death—are 

preventable. You dent have to put up 

with them. It isn’t necessary to run 

the danger and suffer the joss not 

only of personal comfort but also 

STRONGFORT of the immensely valuable prestige 

The Perfect Man which abounding health, strength 
and vitality give a man in business and social life. 


Fit Yourself to Enjoy Life 

You can do it, if you will ston fooling yourself about 
your condition—if you will REALI E the ~damage 
your sickliness and grouchiness are causing you—and 
take steps to build yourself up. : ’ 

I will show you how to do it, My specialty is build- 
ing up weak, sickly, anemic, tired-out men and 
women. I have spent a lifetime learning and per- 
fecting the easiest, quickest and surest way. 


Send for My Free Book 
* ait aaa 


Faevay i tell | abo Se seetertiom bien I th 
** will tell you al ut »,of wi am the 
founder, It will do for YOU what it already has done for thousands 
other discouraged, sickly men and women. It never fails, bec 

is Nature's way... on the marvelous, tissue-restori: 
revitalizing Force Nature has implanted in humanity. No 
what your present condition is, or what prongnt you 5 
end will improve it by per — if you will Le low my eee. 

o patent medicines in my me ;Ro expensive apparatus tobuy. 
A few minutes in your bedroom each day will work wonders. 
DON’T WAIT Send for the book today—NOW 4 

You witesty wee giv 

if you knew what it contains. close th: 
ing and postage and I will mail you a copy at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
1355 Strongfort Institute NEWARK, N. J. 














‘Learn to Dance! 3% 





Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 


ully treated in our 
experience of over 17 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 
actor gomateerne gear 
ments you have tried, think of 
sufferers this method has 
'y. We will prove the value 
in your own case. 
The Philo Burt fapphence 
- o0n30 Days’ 




















man, who finally dealt the desk a smash- 
ing blow with his gavel and ordered the 
delegate to take his seat. Instantly a 
gentleman with fiery red hair popped 
upon a chair in the Loomis County dele- 
gation and arrested attention by his bril- 
liant foliage and the penetrating power 
of his voice. He clutched a copy of the 
bill which was now rustling in every hand 
in the hall. 

Ward, hurriedly reading the circular, 
grew hot with indignation. The question- 
naire bore every mark of the handiwork 
of Mrs. Annabel Lee Scott. The Hon- 
orable Caleb F. Atwood was asked to 
state his views on ten of the great re- 
forms with which her name was identified. 
It was a piece of unparalleled impudence, 
and threatened the peace and harmony 
Ward had hoped would prevail in the 
convention. 

“T rise,” the gentleman from Loomis 
declaimed stridently, “to denounce an 
outrage that has been perpetrated upon 
one of the candidates before this con- 
vention. I hold in my hand a series of 
questions addressed to the Honorable 
Caleb F. Atwood of Loomis City—ques- 


| tions well calculated to disturb the order- 


ly processes of this body. In denouncing 
the concealed enemy whose foul hand 
has committed this infamy, I demand 
that the Honorable Caleb F. Atwood be 
given an opportunity to reply to these 
questions here and now.” (Cries of “Out 
of order!” “Against the rules!”) “I 
am well aware, sir, that it is not in order 
for any candidate to address this conven- 
tion, but I submit that an act so un- 
provoked, and perpetrated at this vital 
hour, entitles the candidate from Loomis 
County to be heard as a special privilege.” 

A copy of the disturbing document had 
been placed in the hands of the chairman, 
who put on his glasses to read it. While 
he read, the turmoil increased. 

The chairman put down the paper in 
bewilderment and hopelessly surveyed 
the scene of disorder. As he opened. his 
mouth to speak, the anti-Atwood factions 
united in a roar well calculated to put 
fear into the heart of the calmest presid- 
ing officer. 

“Tt is the ruling of the chair—” he 
shouted, swinging his gavel menacingly. 

The din indicated that the convention 
was not anxious for the chair’s decision. 
A favorable ruling would give Atwood a 
chance to make a speech, and a speech 
by Atwood was the last thing his op- 
ponents wanted. Nor did they care to 
risk an appeal from the ruling of the 
chair, which would uncover the weak- 
—_ of the field that had united against 

m. 

As the storm continued, Ward caught 
a glimpse of Dorothy tranquilly nibbling 
bon-bons from a large box he had sent 
her the previous night. 

The Loomis County delegate clung 
steadfastly to his chair, and when a 
gentleman from another delegation at- 
tempted to dislodge him, he promptly 
knocked him down. This unhappy inci- 
dent served to increase the disorder which 
seemed likely to continue through all 
eternity, for the chairman was still un- 
able to announce his decision. 

He never announced it, at least not so 
that it could be heard by the alert stenog- 
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rapher at his elbow. For slowly 
Honorable Caleb F. Atwood « 
from the excited throng on the 
and forced his way to a place bese 
chairman. 

The opposition increased their pews 
for a moment, and then at the behest 
one of their number who rose ayj 
tempted to attract the chair’s atte 
became quiet. 

In the comparative calm the Hone 
Caleb F. Atwood caught the ear gf 
crowd with a ringing sentence, 

“I am here to plead for peace! 
his first -words; and the hostile gay 
thought he was about to rebuke his felig 
partisans. His words, were greeted» 
tremendous cheers. 

“For twenty years, my coun 
I have fearlessly protested against 
invasion of personal liberty in this 
old State. Whoever framed these om 
tions must be ignorant of my If 
devotion to the people and the his 
of the Sycamore commonwealth. Tow 
of them only I deign to reply, and itu 
serve as an answer to all. It is Nom 
Seven and asks whether I would fag 
a law creating a commission to encouns 
the cultivation of esthetic taste in i 
homes of the honest husbandmen. 

“My friends, in the name of the maf 
ers and the wives and the sweethearts d 
the tillers of the soil of this my mii 
State, I answer no! I recall with 
emotion I cannot express how my moll 
at the end of the day’s labor, 
gather the old-fashioned roses in the 
by the gate on my father’s scant ace 
I should be ashamed to face youll 
encouraged for a moment any aspett 
upon the noble women, the daughtes@ 
pioneers, who have made of their heatl 
sides a sanctuary, a place blest and tim 
blest by their loving care. Ma@ 
women, it is not to justify mys 
your eyes that I ask your indulgence i 
these few moments. I ask nothing 
myself. But these questions are al 
sault upon the intelligence of every mm 
woman and child in this State. Ip 
for the old simplicities and sanctitie® 
life, for the right inherent in every au 
to administer the affairs of his home) 
his own fashion. I would not set 
upon the women of my State, my ss 
one and all, and my fellow citizens. 

“And now, Mr. Chairman,”—the ta® 
hush to which the hall had been sui 
deepened,— “having violated a rule of i 
convention by addressing you, I 
my heartfelt apologies and withdraw a) 
name from your consideration!” 

A great cheer followed him as it 
turned and majestically stalked from® 
stage, thrusting aside the hands that # 
stretching out to him. 

“The Secretary will proceed to the 1h 
call of counties for nominations 
office of Governor,” ordered the chain 
amid intense excitement ; 

Atwood was nominated on the thi 
ballot, when Grimes and Hathaway 
drew their names, just as Do 
predicted they would. 


[HE statement promptly issued 
Mrs. Annabel Lee Scott Gem 
responsibility for the handbill ms 
and deploring the use of her ideas! 


re 
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ior unded to Atwood puzzled | 

a Pd deal. He had wrung from 

an admission that Mrs. Scott 

tly miffed by the appoint- 
a Winifred to a position at head- 
, but as the summer grew old 
campaign waxed hot, the matter 
ay to trouble him. Winifred was so 


r’s in managing temperamental 
“= _ that Ward gave her entire charge 
he Ho of the speakers’ bureau. Atwood sent 
e ear of yim Dorothy with her aunt into the northern 
ce ibkes for the summer, much to Ward’s 
coil as he ‘had no opportunity to fol- 
i iow her; but he heard from her occasion- 
te his using notes that often contained 
greeted some wise reflections on the conduct of 
the campaign. : 

red at the capital as brown 

county She reappea 
NB asa berry in September and declared her 
er purpose to remain until after the elec- 
| these early in October the last dance of the 
a rs season at the Faraway fell on her birth- 
Ith Ts (her twentieth, he learned), and he 
and fad her word for it that she had a mar- 


t is Ni yel-ous time. 
| “That day I chased you out here,” she 


wae gid as they started home at midnight, 
taste in “] didn’t like you a bit, for I thought 
ndmen: you were aw-ful-ly stu-pid, and I could 


see you were laughing at me all the 
time.” 

“You are mistaken, Dorothy; but just 
what I really thought of you that day 
Tm going to tell you as soon as I get 
‘thtouwgh with the election! The main 
business right now is to elect your father. 
Things haven’t looked very good the last 
week or two.” 

"Papa will be elected,” said Dorothy, 
“sith fifty thousand to the good. He’s 
making that old-fashionéd roses and old- 
taken bucket speech Winifred fixed up 
for him, and the people simply eat it up!” 





A’ two o'clock on the morning after 
the election, the Honorable Ward 
ith issued a statement to the news- 
Papers congratulating his co-workers on 
the splendid results of their labors. The 
pisition conceded Atwood’s election by 
thousand, and he was running ten 
thousand ahead of the rest of the ticket. 
‘Ward had put on his coat to leave his 





gt ses a Dorothy stuck her head in the 
"the | ee!” she called in a stage 
“Miss Atwood, permit me to con- 


u, I you on your famous victory! 
“¢hdrae gd you're satisfied?” 
“ ell, I'm going to be aw-ful-ly lone- 


oy some for excitement,” she said, walkin 

i : 1 ? ? g 
i hee slowly into the room. “But one thing’s 
4s that wee of my mind: | don’t have to be the | 


fint lady of the State. Winifred’s goin 
to attend to that.” ite 
“You don’t mean it!” 

e told me herself just ten minutes 








op ‘Well, as I remember, you chose her 
- to be your stepmother. But 
wil your father’s new mother-in- 
; like the idea?” 
“Winifred says Annabel Lee is dee- 
You new me been claiming 
Credit for making ‘such a smart 
Winifred” = 










uy, stand perfectly still and tell 
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Secrets of Sellin 


g 





Some Amazing Stories of Quick Success 


T is hard to believe that 

a man who has been 
working for years in a 
routine job at small pay 
could almost over-night step 
into the $10,000 a year class. 
Yet that is just what many 
men have done and are doing 
today. That such big success 
could come so quickly and so 
easily seems almost incred- 
ible. If I should tell you 
that one man who had been 
a fireman on a railroad 
stepped from his old job to 
one that paid him $10,000 a 
year, you would be inclined 


statement, 


But I can show you the 
man’s own story. And that 
is only one instance. I can 
show you many more. 
Perhaps the most surprising 
part of it all is that these 
men were just average men. They came 
from all walks of life, from all fields of 
work. They had previously been clerks, 
bookkeepers, mechanics, farm hands! 
Some of them had never earned more than 
$60 a month—some of them had drudged for 
years at dull, uninteresting work without 
prospects of anything better in life. And 
then, in one quick jump, they found them- 
selves earning more money than they had 
ever thought possible. Suddenly all their 
dreams of success, position, and financial 
independence came true. 


The Secret of Their Success 


WHat was responsible for their remarkable rise 
to the ranks of the big money makers? What 
did they do to lift themselves out of the low pay rut 
and step to magnificent earnings? 

The answer is very simple. These men decided to 
get into the great field of Selting—they learned about 
the wonderful opportunities in this fascinating pro- 
fession—why Salesmen are always in demand—why 
they receive so much more money than men in other 
fields of work. And they became Star Salesmen ! 

Probably if you had told any one of these men 
that it was possible for him to become a Star Sales- 
man he would have laughed at the idea. If you had 
told him that it was not only possible, but that it 
could be done in his spare moments at home, without 
interfering with his work, he would have dismissed 
your statement as being too absurd to be even con- 
sidered. For you must remember that most of those 
men had never had a day’s experience in selling — 
they had no special qualifications for salesmanship 
— no thought of ever becoming salesmen, 


What Makes a $10,000 a Year 
Star Salesman? 


As a matter of fact, these men who are today 

reaping such handsome rewards as Star Sales- 
men, would probably be working still as clerks, book- 
keepers, mechanics, etc., if they had not learned 
about the National Salesmen’s Training Association’s 
system of Salesmanship Training and Free Emp!oy- 





Send Me Your Name 


I have shown hundreds of 
men — to ow = small. 
pay jobs into the big money 
to doubt the truth of my class in one quick jump. 

% $10,000 a year—yes, and 
more — has come to men asa 
result of writing to me. Just 
let me send you the whole 
of coteretigaion, «Fig wes. formerly on the Oppital 

J. E. Greenslade, 


President, N.S.T.A. 


ment Service, This is an organiza- 
tion of top-notch Salesmen and 
Sales Managers formed just for 
the purpose of showing men how 
to become Star Salesmen and 
fitting them into positions as City 
and Traveling Salesmen, 


Through its help hundreds of 
men have been able to realize their 
dreams of big opportunity, 
success, wealth and independence. 
Men without previous experience 
or special qualifications have 
learned the secrets of selling that 
make Star Sal —for sa] 
are not “born” but made, and any 
mancaneasily master the principles 
of Salesmanship through the won- 
derful system of the National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. 
Anyone who is inclined to doubt 
that this is so has only to read 
the stories of men who tell in 
their own words what the Associa- 
tion has done for them. Here are 
just a few examples: 


J. P. Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas, 





Police Force of Washington, 
states: “My earnings for March were 
over $1,000 and over $1,800 for the 
last six weeks, while last week m 
earnings were $356.00. The N. 8. T. 
A. dug me out of the rut where I was 
earning less than $1,000 a year and showed me how 
to make a success.”” 

C. W. Campbell, of Greensburg, Pa., writes: “My 
earnings for the ast thirty days are $1,562 and I won 
Second Prize in arch, although I only worked two 
weeks during that month.” 

P. T. Balsbaugh, of Pittsburg, Pa., who was formerly 
a fireman on an Eastern railroad, states: “You have put 
me in the $10,000 a year class.” 


What These Men Have Done 
You Can. Do 


It willnot cost you a penny to learn how you, too, can 

become a Star Salesman and take your place 
among the big money makers of business. Whatever 
your ambition may be — $5,000 to $10,000 or morea 
year — find out about your great opportunity in the 
wonderful profession of Salesmanship. See how the 
the N. S. T. A. can open to you the way to a big 
selling job, to prosperity and a life of fascinating 
work, travel, and contact with influential men. 
Just mail the coupon or write, and you will receive 
without cost or obligation, proof of what the remark- 
able system of the National Salesmen’s Training ‘As- 
sociation and its FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
can do for you. In addition a great on Sales- 
manship will be mailed to you without charge. You 
owe it to yourself to read of the quick and brilliant 
success that others have achieved and of the oppor- 
tunities that await you in the wonderful field of 
Selling. Mail the coupon or write today. 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept 22K ______Chicago, Il U.S. A 
sctenel Slaces's Shai nono 





Dept. 22-K, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
Send me Free Proof that you can make me a Star Salesman and 
1 ; ri land _a selling job, Also showing 
fell me pow ec with openings (or Salesmen. This does not obligate 
me in any wa 
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““Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 


the night you urged me to send it in to | 


Scranton? Then how happy we were 


when I came home with the news of my | 


first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
orts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, prosperous homes 
because t ph the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
spare time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 


There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 27 
years have advanced themselves in position and 
sal: through I.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. , 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to” 
choose your career from this list and mark and 
mail this coupon here and now. 


oe ee ee ee ee TEAR OUT m_—— 


HER 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 34236. SCRANTON, PA. 
without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
or in the subject, hich I mark X. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Auto Repairing 
ot Apress 
a ULTURE | French 
Poultry Raising 
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me truthfully whether Mrs. Scott did 
or did not cause those bills to be dis- 
tributed in the convention. Don’t dare 
tell me you don’t know!” 

“That’s a _ terrible secret, and I 
promised Winifred never, never to tell!” 

“Telling me isn’t telling. Hurry up, 
for I’ve got another matter to take up 
with you.” 

“Well, it was this way: Winifred 
wanted to be dead sure Papa didn’t lose. 
And she figured that if he could only 
get a chance to hand the convention some 
of his old reliable stuff about the horny 
palm: of toil and the roses in the lane, 
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nothing could stop him. So to start the 
trouble I got the bills printed in Je 
Barker’s printing-shop in Loomis City 
—Joe would do anything for me, ~agj 
the bell-hops and waiters at the Sycaman 
are all friends of mine, and a bunchg 
them did the scattering. You've got tp 
admit it was high-ly suc-ces-fyl.” 

“Dorothy,” he exclaimed, Seizing bey 
hands, “I’m crazy to flirt with yoy bat 
I think I can do it better if you many 
me!” 

“We'd make a beau-ti-ful close 
wouldn’t we!” she whispered, with he 
arms about his neck. 





MR. BILLINGS SPENDS HIS DIME 


l 


(Continued from page 81) 





to decide,” she answered in her soft con- 
tralto voice. “Perhaps he will not care 
to accept.” 

Mr. Billings impetuously sprang to 
his feet, placing the finger-tips of his 
right hand against his breast, and bowed 


‘so low that his hair almost was caught 


in the candles. 
“Cousin Susana,” he declared, “I do 
accept! I do accept—with all my 


T was the day of the Fiesta. Dona 

Susana stood at the window of her 
dressing-room, with Mr. Billings beside 
her, peering down excitedly into the 
street, which had already begun to pour 
bright crowds. 

“Very pretty,” said Mr. Billings, look- 
ing however into Dofa Susana’s animated 
face. “Very pretty. Hm! Very roman- 
tic! By the way, I must have a costume, 
mustn’t I?” 

“Of course!” 

“Then I’d better go out and get it.” 

“Oh, no!” said Dona Susana hastily. 
“Tt isn’t necessary. I’ve already sent Jef- 
ferson to the costumer’s.” 

“You think of everything!” 

“Where you are concerned.” 

Mr. Billings impulsively moved toward 
her, then checked himself. “If only I 
weren't,” he thought, “if only I weren’t 
a gentleman.” 

But he was a gentleman. 

A little later Dofia Susana went in to 
dress. 

Mr. Billings swallowed his emotions 
and retired to his lordly guest-room, there 
to await the arrival of Jefferson. Shortly 
the negro appeared, bearing a voluminous 
blue domino and hood. This disguise Mr. 
Billings put on over his ordinary clothes. 
Then he made his way back to Dona 
Susana’s drawing-room. 

The revelry in the street had by this 
time grown loud. Stirring strains of 
music arose, and like a swelling ground- 
tone ran the beat of innumerable foot- 
steps. The Fiesta of the Revolution had 
inaugurated itself. 

It was still light, though there was a 
toss of torches in the square, when Dofia 
Susana at last came out of her room. 
She was dressed in a gorgeous Spanish 
gypsy costume—short red skirt, yellow 
blouse, black shoes and stockings and 
black lace -mantilla. There_was a red 


. whirlwind. 


—_—_—_—_} 


flower in her hair. She looked a veritable 
queen of the roving clan. Even her stip 
had taken on a duskier tinge. 

“I would rather dance in the stret 
than ride in a carriage!” she exclaimed 
“But one must maintain one’s position 
How handsome you look in that bie 
domino, Cousin John!” 

“Do I?” said Mr. Billings helplessly, 
-_ at her as though hypnotized. “Dp 


“Yes. It’s just the thing for you 
Come!” she added, laying her head upm 
his arm, “let us drink a glass of cham 
pagne and go. The procession will 
forming.” 

They descended the stairs to the great 
dusk-filled hall, where Jefferson stood like 
an ebony statue, holding in his handsa 
silver tray. Upon the tray were tw 
glasses of sparkling wine. Dofa Susam 
selected one and presented it to Mr. Bik 
ings. She herself took the other. 

“Long live the Government!” she cried, 
holding up her glass. 

“Long live the Government!” echoed 
Mr. Billings. 

They drank. 

Then Dofia Susana drew her mantilla 
across the lower part of her face, and 
Mr. Billings donned his mask; 
walked out, arm in arm, to the open ca 
riage that stood waiting at the curb. 

Mr. Billings sank back upon his set 
beside Dofia Susana. A wonderful glow 
permeated his whole being. His eyé, 
peering out through the holes in his mast, 
beheld a blurred kaleidoscopic scene. Ii 
finite numbers of torches, their fams 
pale in the twilight, waved and flowed be 
fore him. 

A slight drowsiness momentarily threat 
ened Mr. Billings’ brain. The veiled pit 
file of Dofia Susana, seated stat 
upon his right hand, grew vague. 
distinct. He shook off the numbing s& 
sation, however, and holding himself 
tried to speak to his companion. ve 
iously enough, his tongue refused its oF 
fice. The words would not come. 

Then suddenly chaos descended ups 
the earth. The street rocked A 
Or was it a wild 
horsemen thundering across the heal 
Or was it human storm plunging the 
long through the crowds, splitting SS 
Festival in two? ; 

Out of the confusion of his semses = 
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« saw strange and bizarre events 

The drowsiness that had as- 
ailed him a moment since now rose like 
huge wave to engulf him; but for the 
nit he sat still conscious, still unen- 
fed. staring out from the shadow of 
siterating sleep, watching the wild 
forsemen as they rode straight through 
ihe crowd toward him! 

Not many were the wild horsemen, not 
than a dozen at the most, but they 
the noise of a thousand. They shot 

off pistols; they shrieked; they shouted; 
they lashed their ponies furiously over 
the cobbles. They had the countenances 


i 


aecty toward the carriage of Dofa 
Gysana rode the outrageous company. 
Immediately the negro driver flung down 
fis reins, leaped from the box, took to 
bis heels. Dofia Susana, for her part, 
goked once more into the rapidly glazing 
eyes of Mr. Billings, smiled with faint 
compassion, and then, stepping easily out 
of the carriage, made her way unobserved 
ycross the square to the door of the Presi- 
dent's palace, which opened to receive 


a whirlwind, meanwhile, had come 
toa head about the abandoned vehicle in 
which sat, incapable of movement, the 
masked and costumed figure of Mr. Bill- 
ins, Fearful watchers now saw this 
wide seized by the bandits. Gomez, 
their leader, himself sprang from his 
horse, mounted the box and grasped the 
tims, The other bandits, apparently by 
prearranged plan, jumped into the carri- 


upon our hero and firmly | 


age, pounced 

bod him with their sashes. Gomez, 
wiermg a ferocious cry, laid whip to 
the horses, and the whole cava cade was 
of at full gallop with a furious charge 
through the square and a last volley of 


Mr. Billings had a brief sensation of 


igant astonishment; then somnolence, | 


and 


the ted-roofed villa by the shore 
that had the jungle behind it and 
before, two men waited, with 
faces and throbbing hearts, the 
of a whirlwind. The two men 
Sefior Starbock and Excelencia. 
sat at a table, his hands 
ore him in an attitude of sup- 


ATE 


i 


staring out with fierce expecta- 
at the white road winding along the 


al 
g 


ae 


ing swath through the twi- 
the hard sand of this beach 
Ut the could be seen drawn up out 
“Water, its crew of four negro 


gree 


Meat by. They too were waiting. 

At last Excelencia, standing at. the win- 
he smote his hands together 
out: “They are coming! I see 


‘an .oPtang. up and peered over 
“ql shoulder. s 
; Dy my soul! It is Gomez! 
carriage himself. Ah, 
4 The brave devil!” 
ceeve got him! Ha, ha,,, ha! 
mm, what a scheme!” 


i. 
he 


id 
on 








Excelencia stood by the win- | 


» Now turning his glance to- | 
ch of the little cove that | 
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How this man 
Increased his salary 
















UR years ago, still under thirty 
years of age, T. E. Murray was 
enjoying moderate success as 

the proprietor of a retail store in 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Though doing well in that line, 
Mr. Murray was not satisfied. He 
saw broader fields beyond; he de- 
termined to “get there.” 


The first step to Success 


First, and most important of all, 
Mr. Murray saw the wital part law 
plays in business today. So he en- 
tolled for the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the 
Blackstone Institute. At home, in 
his spare moments, he learned law. 


The result tells its own story. To- 
day Mr. Murray is the secretary and 
treasurer of the Rochester Tank & 
Boiler Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
his salary has increased more than 
500 per cent! 


Law—the guide to 
business success 


The biggest factor in his rapid rise to 
success, Mr. Murray will tell you, is the 
knowledge he gained from this Course. 
He says: “Any man with ambition —any 
man with the ‘want to get there’ spirit— 
should surely enroll for the Modern 
American Law Course and Service.” 


With business becoming constantly 
more intricate; with problems today re- 
eeitng Naeet and more thoughtful deci- 
sions than ever before; with legal princi- 
ples entering every phase of business, only 
the man who is law-trained can efficiently 
guide and direct. 


In these times of uncertainty and new 
legislation, big business officials are looking 
more and more for men who can think 
clearly—men who can act wisely—men 
who are trained in law. 


Your opportunity 


The Modern American Law Course and 
Service strikes a new note in law training. 
Written in everyday language, it is under- 
standable, human and interesting. You 
will need to give only an average of a half 
hour daily to complete the Course on the 


CHAPTER 1 
ND AMERICAN BUSINESS 
2 Sout’ of Business Men 
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prescribed schedule. Through this Course 
you can learn law at home, quickly, and 
at-small cost, as 40,000 others are doing, 
Easy terms of payment are allowed. 


Eighty of the leading legal authorities of 
America have co-operated to produce the 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, George E. 
Sutherland, former president of the 
American Bar Association, and J. Herbert 
Quick of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 


The Course is endorsed by leading law 
and commerce schools, practicing attor- 
neys and supreme court justices. It opens 
a real opportunity, too, to those who wish 
to enter the political field or be admitted 
to the bar. We guarantee to coach with- 
out additional charge all of our subscrib- 
ers until they have successfully passed their 
bar examinations. 


Book Free 


The first step Mr. Murray took on his 
road to success was sending for our 
helpful 118-page book of everyday legal 
pointers pictured above. A copy will be 
sent to you, free, upon request. 


This book will show you a method for 
solving the legal kinks in your everyday 
business. It gives some practical legal 
illustrations which will perhaps surprise 
and startle you, and may be the means of 
saving you thousands of dollars this year. 


The book will also tell you about the 
Modern American Law Courseand Service, 
and show you what other men in your line 
of work have accomplished after taking 
the Course. 

Don’t dally with opportunity. NOW— 
before you turn this page — fill in the 
coupon below. Méail it today. 
Blackstone Institute, Dept. 

608 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Send your 118-page book of everyday legal 
ee pointers— FREE 


Name 
Business 
Position 
Business 


Address 











Cc 
Check tw for Detncw] Admission to Bar] 
Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trainéd men 
Dept. 70C, 08 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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“So, so! Did I not promise you?” 
chuckled Starbock, hysterically waving 
his arms in the air. “Nothing remains 
but for you to ride into the city and pro- 
claim yourself dictator. The people will 
welcome you. The people love changes.” 

“First let me have my revenge!” said 
Excelencia hoarsely. “First let me look 
into his face!” He strode to the door 
and flung it open as the carriage, sur- 
rounded by its devils’ guard, rolled up the 
driveway. 

“Ah, ‘Colonel Gomez!” he called out 
with extravagant gayety. “Good eve- 
ning! You have succeeded in your little 
venture!” 

“By the blood of a bat!” replied the 
bandit chief, “it is so. We have got the 
head of the government tied up in our 
sashes.” 

“Bring him in! I shall take the pleas- 
ure of looking at him!” 

“Si, senor! Turning, the bandit 
bawled an order to his men. Two of the 
latter picked up the blue-costumed form 
in the carriage and carried it into the 
villa, where they deposited it, still tightly 
bound, in a chair. Excelencia’s eyes be- 
gan to burn feverishly. He drew back his 
lips in a wolfish smile. 

“Remove the mask!” 

Gomez himself stooped and loosened 
the strings of the prisoner’s mask, at the 
same time lifting the hood of the domino. 
Excelencia, leaning forward with a tri- 
umphant hatred, looked fairly upon the 
peaceful sleeping countenance of—Mr. 
Billings. 

There was a moment of tense silence. 
Then Excelencia groaned aloud, a terrible, 
anguished groan that shook the room: 
“Name of a name!” he wailed. “Name 
of a name of a name!” 

As for Starbock, he gave one frightful 
shriek and plunged forward across the 
table, clutching his head in his hands. 

“By the eternal skin of a snake!’ 
swore Gomez, blinking at the unconscious 
Mr. Billings. “It is that one. It is the 
round-faced sefer! It is not the presi- 
dent, not Juarez at all!. But Excelencia 
—I swear it!—we took him in Doma Sus- 
ana’s carriage.” 

The latter groaned again. 

“Ves, in her carriage! Of course—in 
her carriage! She has outwitted us. 
Witch! She-devil! Angel of confusion! 
She has beaten us—she and that fool 
there!” 

Cutthroat Gomez stood scratching his 
nose and swearing eloquently, if im- 
potently. ‘What shall we do with him, 
caballeros?” he demanded of his outlaw 
crew. 





MR. TERHUNE 


He is the one writing man 
in America who knows the 
prize ring, no less as a con- 
testant than as a spectator. 
His story,“The Hunch,” which 
will be published in the next 
issue is, he says, the best “fight 
story” he ever written. 














One of these, with the beginnings of a 
mustache upon his upper lip, which he 
streked solicituously, stepped forward. 

“This man,” said he, pointing to Mr. 
Billings, who snored gently in reply, “is 
a devil! I have known him from the 
first. Let us rob him and then throw him 
into the sea.” . 

The bandit Gomez shook his head. 

“Por Dids, Manuel, the first part of 
your advice is good—but your judgment 
of human nature is at fault. The round- 
faced senor is no devil. There is an in- 
nocence to him that moves my heart. 
Let us take him down to the boat, as we 
were to have done with Juarez, and send 
him off a-voyaging!” 

It was so decreed. First stripping the 
costume from Mr. Billings’ unresisting 
form, they lifted him and bore him down 
the beach to the sea’s lip. There Gomez, 
with infallible practiced hand, removed 
from the breast pocket of Mr. Billing’s 
coat a worn black leather wallet thickly 
stuffed with bills. 

After which the insensible Mr. Billings 
was turned over to the four waiting 
negroes, who grinned and placed him upon 
a tarpaulin in the stern-sheets of the 
boat; then, shoving off, they rowed 
swiftly out into the dusk-veiled waters, 
heading toward the distant harbor. The 
night-wind bore away the sound of their 
oars. 

The bandit company, when this was 
accomplished, returned to the roadside, 
leaped upon their waiting ponies and 
vanished with a clatter of hooves into the 
gathering darkness. 

Hardly had they disappeared when a 
single coche, drawn by an ambling, list- 
less pony, turned up the driveway and 
stopped before the villa. A man in a 
slouching Panama hat descended from it, 
walked up the steps of the house and 
entered the room where Starbock and 
Excelencia sat holding their heads at the 
table. 

“Gentlemen,” 
under arrest.” 

Starbock raised his eyes slowly, his 
face as pale as death. His lips moved 
without making a sound. Excelencia, on 
the contrary, sprang up with a bluster of 
defiance. 

“Under arrest, senor! 
mean?” 

“Tt means for one thing that the gov- 
ernment of the island will not be changed 
this evening. For another thing, it means 
that the tobacco industry of the country 
will not be turned over to our friend Star- 
bock, but will remain in the hands of the 
people.” 

“Bolsheviki!” shrieked Starbock, and 
shook his fist at the speaker. Then he 
fell into the silence of utter despair. But 
Excelencia was made of sterner stuff. 

“There_is some mistake, sefor. If you 
will permit me to introduce myself—” 

“It isn’t necessary. I know you per- 
fectly. You are ex-President Hannibal, 
former dictator of this Isla de Palma, and 
for the past year an exile in the city of 
New York. During that time you have 
plotted with our friend Starbock to over- 
throw the government. of Juarez for your 
own . special gain. You have conspired 
to.kidnap Juarez.and send him to New 
Fee ge a steamer. which sails tonight at 
seveh..o’clock,. in about.an hour.to be ex- 


’ 


said he mildly, “you are 


What does this 
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act. Meanwhile you were to pu 
yourself President in his place: Vou j 
tended to represent to the people { 
Juarez had embezaled large funds fem 
the national treasury—” > 

“Evidence!” cried Excelencig Wildy 
“Where is your evidence?” 7 

The other smiled. 

“You can hardly expect me to 
you my whole hand,” said he. “But thee 
is one bit of evidence if you are ine 
ested to see it—” 

He paused, and taking out his pocke. 
book, produced from it an ordinary cig. 
band, at the sight of which Excelens 
uttered an exclamation of hopeless Gy 
gust. “Lost!” he groaned. “That bled 
head Manuel!” 

“Yes,” said the man in the Pang 
hat, “I took this from the pocket of you 
servant Manuel. I’m afraid I stole i 
but no matter. It told me exactly why 
I wanted to know—namely the date gf 
your little counter-revolution. You real 
should have used a code, gentleme 
Knowing that your plot was set for Sp 
tember 2oth, it was comparatively simp 
to substitute for President Juarez 
mutual friend Mr. Billings, who seem 
providentially provided. 

“Madre de Dids, senor! Who are yu, 
then?” cried Excelencia. 

“My name is Brown,” replied Mr 
Billings’ former roommate, “Willan 
Brown, of the International Secret Sey. 
ice Bureau. For the past year I hie 
been employed by Miss Susana. Dale te 
prevent conspiracies against her govem 
ment. A clever woman, Miss Dale, Ant 
now,. gentlemen, if you will come wil 
me, we will soon put.an end to this litte 
affair. 


R. BILLINGS woke with a feelingd 

complete and overwhelming 
wilderment. A strange nausea besét ls 
physical being, and appalling confusa 
his mental. He opened his eyes ail 
found himself in a berth, or bunk; it ™s 
certainly not an ordinary bed. - Mae 
over he was fully clothed, and the rom 
that he occupied was a small borilt 
chamber with white-painted woodwott 
Also it seemed to be in motion. 

Mr. Billings suddenly realized that 
was on a ship. 

But what ship? How had he comet 
be there? The last thing that het 
membered was a storm, a whirlwind. NM 
it had been a group of horsemen, hors- 
men plunging toward his carriage! 
had been riding in a carriage; that wi 
it! The festival—ah, yes! 

“Cousin Susana?” he murmured, a 
twisted about to behold gazing down 
him not the face of a beautiful wom 
but that of a weather-beaten 
steward. san all 

“Tt’s time you was comin’ to, Sif, 
the latter, wagging his grizzled hea 

“Where am I?” asked Mr. 
feebly. . 

“On the steamship £! Dorado, %; 
bound ag ey sale 

“How di get here? : 

“Why, sir, you came aboard in 3 Oe 
Looked like you’d been havin 4 
time, sir. Dead to the world, aa 


i A 
might say, and no luggage! 
time, I wouldn’t wonder! But your pi 
sage is all paid for, proper eno % 
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e! Paid for?” Mr. Bill- 
ings y sat up in the berth, thrust 
his band into the breast pocket of his 
coat and drew it out empty. 

“Gone!” he gasped. “All of it!” 
No doubt you spent it, sir,” said the 
cheerfully. ‘Shall I bring you 
i luncheon?” 
tO shay Ee cheon! Good God, no! Go 
pt » 


are ‘ie, os afternoon, as luck would have it, 
: the Bi Dorado was overtaken by a driving 
us poche. southeast gale that lasted, with variations, 
ary cigar. ll the way to New York. Mr. Billings 
Excelenil jyrdly left his cabin during the entire 
peless ¢ He lay in a sort of coma, at- 
hat bled tended from time to time by the sympa- 

thetic steward, trying to piece together 
€ Patamill the fragments of his shattered career, yet 
et of caring little—so badly did the ship roll— 
T stole i, whether he succeeded or not. Neverthe- 
joss certain facts stood out vividly against 
© date o the chaotic background of his recent past. 
Vou ral jy the first place he had been robbed of 
zentlemen, fis money; had lost at one catastrophic 
t for Sep sroke his entire fortune. In the second 
ely simp pace, he had drunk a glass of champagne 


uate? OWE sod had fallen into a deep, unnatural 


10 seemiel seep, The conclusion thus forced upon 
his mind was that he had been drugged. 
0 are YOKE Purther, he considered it more than prob- 

. able that the drug had been placed in the 
plied. Me wine by Dofia Susana. 

Wiliam The more he thought of Dofia Susana 
cret Sev-lll i moments when thought was possible, — 
ar I lave the more convinced he became that she 
a Dale te fad betrayed him. She had not been the 
t gov woman that he had imagined her to be. 
ale, AMIE No doubt she had dispensed with her 
ome Wil Garcter long since. Gossip was more 
this ltt “often right than wrong. Ah, if only he 

lad not been so complete a gentleman! 
Suddenly Mr. Billings thought of Mr. 
feeling off Brown, and a connecting link was added 
ning eam Whis chain of evidence. He had con- 
beset hse versed with Mr. Brown about his an- 
confusia # sity. Brown had been connected with 
eyes ai tte Whole adventure, had turned up sev- 
ik; it msm @altimes in the most unexpected manner 
|. Mow amd always under peculiar circumstances. 
the rom Yes! The likelihood was that Brown had 
| borlie i ben in touch with the beautiful manipu- 
voodwor. i lalor of governments; perhaps had been 
an in her pay. 
what could they have had against 
mi?” cried Mr. Billings in ultimate 
amazement. 
‘Tt was indeed a question that he could 
Mt answer; turn it and try it as he 
Would, Indeed, the whole affair was 
in impenetrable mystery, so that 
, like a wise man and a phil- 
gave up worrying about it, 
id it as insoluble and sought to 
it from his mind. Before the 
feached New York, even the sub- 
‘Wistious impressions that lingered in his 


Mmory, sharp etchings of actual experi- 
took on a growing aspect of un- 
aity; became as blurred pictures 
minged by the passing sleeve of time. 
4S for the loss of his money, he did 
Mi concem himself with that. ’ It was 
phy that sustained him here; 
WaS S€a-sickness. 









Hook, however, Mr. Billings’ 
= JC) He rose, dressed and 
mdeck. The ship was steaming up 





; HE moment the El Dorado rounded 
Sandy 
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Cleans and Preserves Fine VU; ‘pholstery 


VACUUM CLEANER | 


The thorough renovating of upholstery, tapestry, carpets and fabrics by this efficient vacuum 
cleaner prolongs the life and preserves the freshness of the color. All surface or ground-in dust, 
dirt, lint and grit is instantly suctioned away by the light cleaning tools into the sealed dust 
bucket of the machine in the basement. - No dirty bag to handle—no clumsy machine to drag 
or push—no growling disagreeable noise. It cuts the cost of housekeeping by eliminating the 
necessity for extra help. 


Easily installed in o/d or new Residences, Apartments, Theatres, Churches, Schools, etc. Made mounted on trucks 
for factories, offices, etc. Send for illustrated catalog showing its construction and labor saving uses, 
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INS YDE TYRES 
~-genaine inner armor for auto tires, Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
Without tools. Distributors wanted. 

































Welsh Rarebit 


@| Smooth as velvet-always, | 
¢ and so tasty! sees ) 
Handy tins ~All Quality Stores. 
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The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant and refresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
jand economical, it takes the place’ 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
the indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
let Trio for keeping the skin| 
clear, sweet and healthy. 


Soap, Ointment and Talcum 25c everywhere. 
Samp ie each free bymail. Address : 
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ivclee—at half 
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stood by the starboard rail, a mighty 
yearning in his soul. When he caught 
sight of the shores of Brooklyn, with their 
massed ramparts of substantial brown- 
stone,.a lump came into his throat and 
tears to his eyes: He thought with sud- 
den and overpowering tenderness of Miss 
Priscilla Parker. He seemed to see her 
smiling and showing her strong white 
teeth. He seemed to hear her firm, clear, 
honest voice. “These are modern times, 
Mr. Billings. I'll wait a month for you!” 

He had been gone slightly less than 
two weeks. 

The ship docked at noon. Mr. Billings 
was one of the first to disembark; he 
had no luggage to detain him. 

Stepping out of the shadow of the pier- 
shed with a great sigh of relief, he crossed 
the broad, sunlit street and began to stroll 
along the sidewalk, conscious only of the 
joy of the returned wanderer. He had 
not gone far, however, before he realized 
that he was ravenously hungry. He had 
eaten practically nothing for four days. 

An aroma of cookery, poignant and 
strangely familiar, drifted out of an ad- 
jacent doorway. Mr. Billings stopped 
short, turned and found himself facing a 
little restaurant across whose front win- 
dow was printed, in white enameled let- 
ters: “Cafeteria Espanol!” 

For some moments Mr. Billings stood 


THE 
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merely staring at the fateful Windor, 
Then, quite unconsciously, the fingers of 
his right hand crept up, delved into big 
waistcoat pocket and brought to jj 
somewhat tarnished but thoroughly Rta. 
uine silver dime. 

It was the ten-cent piece that he haj 
demanded of Excelencia over and q 
the five thousand dollars that the late 
had paid him for the message on i 
cigar-band. 

A queer smile twitched Mr. Billing! 
lips. He stepped forward resolutely 
opened the door of the cafeterig and 
walked in, clutching his dime. 

A new figure sat perched upon i 
proprietor’s seat: Otherwise everythj 
was the same. Upon one end of te 
wooden counter stood a glass case fill 
with cigars. Beside it towered a 
of sandwiches; neatly piled and labele 
Ham—epitome of the inevitable, 

Mr. Billings did not pause, did ng 
waver. He approached his choice wih 
the calm, composed air of a man wh 
has seen life, both its romance and ig 
reality, and who knows the worth oft 
With a gesture at once certain, compre 
hensive and irrevocable, he stretched ou 


his hand and deposited his last dime upm 4 


the counter. 
“T’'ll have a ham sandwich,” said Mr 
Billings. 


END 





| ON PARADISE PEAKS 


(Continued from page 71) 








of years, straggled along to keep him 
company. Old Rip kept them within 
view. Mr. Chandler, as the alert 
chevalier, was persistently riding with 
Columbine, and his horse had flirtation 
tendencies. The road was only wide 
enough for two abreast, and as Eagle 
was showing a bright and eager spirit 
that morning Ghent found himself lead- 
ing the parade and setting the pace. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs 
behind him, and Mr. Chandler appeared 
alongside. Eagle jumped out, and Ghent 
grabbed the pommel, forgetting in his 
surprise old Rip’s solemn proclamation 
that saddle-horns were made for ropes 
and not for finger-prints. 

Chandler gave his horse a cut of the 
quirt, and Ghent realized that a race 
was being thrust upon him. Chan- 
dler’s bay was thrusting his nose ahead 
of Eagle’s blue muzzle; Eagle resented 
this, and so did Ghent. He spurred. 

It became a wild gallop for half a 
mile. Chandler was using leather like 
a jockey, but Ghent merely spoke sweet 
words of cheer to Eagle and gave him 
his head. 

The road ran along the high shoul- 
der of a hill. Its disappearing turn 
down a steep slope was close ahead. 
Chandler shouted a warning at Ghent 
and checked the charging gallop of his 
bay. Ghent flew past him and vanished. 

A quarter of a mile down the hill 
road he managed to persuade the ram- 
paging Eagle that speed was no longer 
necessary, and turned back with the taste 
of victory on his lips to call out: 

“T thought you wanted a .race!” 


He saw Mr. Chandler crushed unde 
the weight of something more than d& 
feat. Columbine had been in fierce pur 
suit of them, and now she was talking 
to Chandler like a mother. 

“You ought to be ashamed of your 
self,” she was saying. “You've bea 
out here before, and you know thi 
Eagle is an old cow-pony with a repr 
tation to sustain. He’d run until 
broke his neck before he’d let anything 
pass him that way—and on a bad § 
of hill, too! Mr. Ghent might tat 
been thrown at that turn. You know 
he can’t ride.” 

“I’m beginning to think he can,” mie 
tered Chandler. 

A few miles farther on the tireles 
pointer dog that had followed the cavak 
cade, running hundreds of extra mit 
as he coursed the mesas in the pride 
his youth, gave tongue in a way that 
signified a coyote. Old Rip’s telescope 
eye picked the coyote out as he squall 
among the sage-brush, biding his Um 
until he chose to make the tame 
his enemy, ridiculous by his swift 
appearance. 

PEA pretty shot,” suggested Rip, and 
at the word Mr. Chandler plucked a 
his carbine, dismounted, took ¢ 
aim, and fired. A puff of dust flew® 
near the coyote, and then a yellows 
whipped over the gray hills. 


Another rifle cracked. Ghent had fined 


from the saddle. The yellow § 
jerked up into the air and co 
and the pointer fell upon it with 
vouring noises. : 
“That’s shootin’!” shouted Rip. 7% 
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windoy ME “Sheer luck,” declared Ghent with the 
Dgers of amoun “Too bad 


be LDer! 


va t of modesty. 
fy kill the poor thing—but they're a 
lind of pest, aren't they?” 
ift Lodge was sub-Alpine. It 
sched among the boulders on the sunny 
se of the lofty ridge after which it 
« named, not far from the crest. 
The party arrived, took possession and 
sred its travel-sore bodies with food, 
and sleep for the great deeds of 
Kenneth was discovered 


ii morrow. 


ley. but he was in passable shape. He 
med to regard the hunting expedition, 
as a calculated attack upon his 


nie for solitude, and he sulked in his | 


After a conference with Col- 
old man Angus decided not to 
ivnd him back to the Manor. 

Paradise Peaks knew no game-laws, 

practice, except those ordained by 

he lord of the domain. Angus couldn’t 
his guests annoyed by any neces- 
for strict adherence to the statutes 
the commonwealth. If a visitor 
nied to get his deer when the season 
as closed, he got it. with the help 

d blessing of Angus, if.he could. 

But as the faithful keeper of his own 
serves, firm against the extinction of 

igecies, Mr, Angus ordained that the 

ws should always be spared. To kill 
to¢ was to become an unwelcome guest 

t Paradise Peaks, and all the guides 
~ under orders to explain this to 

heir gentlemen companions, and to make 
if possible, that the target had 
ms before the shot was’ fired—all of 

mich beats upon the adventures of 

Ghent the next day. 

He went out with old Rip, to make 

fa pretense at deer-shooting. He hoped 

would be nothing but a pretense. 
hee was nothing else to do, unless 
wanted to stay on the front porch 

d get drunk with Kenneth. Mr. 

Uandler, Angus and Columbine made 

party with Mexican Pete, 

manent guide and cook at Snowdrift; 

ithe other two sportsmen sallied forth 

the tuition of Kenneth’s man, who 

glad to escape from his morose 
maize and get a little exercise. 

“nilét several false alarms from deer 
were too wary, old Rip stood up 
tis stirrups and peered like a bird 

@ prey. Then he stealthily got off 
lore, beckoning Ghent to follow, 
to crawl down the slope, tak- 

me cover behind rocks. Ghent imitated 
Indian tactics, stifling his groans 

) ed edges of rock cut his knees. 
Tst Rip crouched under the blasted 
ofa fallen tree and waited. When 

fame up he looked over the tree 

pointed. 

also glanced over the top. 

it see anything,” he whispered. 

him he is, even if you can’t 
mm See him in your mind. See 

Mee his head is, and his neck, and his 
met, and his foreleg. We can’t try 
Mek shot unless we can get the 

p= him. So put one square into 
pemuider, and blow his heart out.” 

; this highly imaginative 

t drew a mental picture 
#, found the shoulder-point, 


designs upon the deer’s | 





according to Columbine’s proph- | 
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No skin is so fine-textured but that 
Nysis Talcum will cling smoothly to 
it, producing a scarcely visible veil 
against the light-rays which, acting 
upon the inner, or true skin, cause 
sunburn. 
Obtainable at 
NYAL AGENCIES 


(12,000 Drug Stores) 
Everywhere 


AGRA Parfumeur 


Detroit, Michigan 











and let me see what you can do with it. 

any newspaper artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.00 or more per week were trained by 
my course of Poet individual lessons 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- 
inal drawing onay to learn. Send sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6cin stamps for sample 
Picture Chart, list of successful students 
examples of their work and evidence of 
what YOU can accomplish. 

"lease state your age. J 


The Landon School 
of Cartooning and Miustrating 
1432 Schotieid Building Cleveland, 0. 
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CLEO MAYFIELD, in 
“Look Who’s Here” says: 

“* The exquisite daintiness of 


Poa ltitwear Veils 
captivates me.’? 
Write to Dept. H., for “Veiled 
Faces” (Actress Edition), showing 
leading actresses, sent free. 


FULD, TRAUBE & CoO., Inc. 
103 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


—hung with silken folds 
To artfully guard this beauty rare 
*Gainst insolent wind and sun's bold stare.—Nizami 


In the sun of beach, or links, or tennis court, in 
the whipping, dust-laden wind of the motor road 


NYSIS TALCUM 


protects the complexion of today’s fair daughter; 
keeps her skin smooth, soft, and youthfully fresh. 
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The entrancing odor 
of Nysis Talcum 
individualizes these 
other Nysis Toilet- 
ries: 

PARFUM 

FACE POWDER 
TOILET WATER 
VANISHING CREAM 
COLD CREAM 
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For Sunburn 


after a lazy hour on the beach, a speedy 
hour on the tennis court or a round 
of the golf links, splash the burned 
skin freely with 


AbsorbineJ' 


It cools and soothes instantly — takes 
out all soreness and inflammation. And 
the next ¢ -y,only a slightly deeper coat 
of tan as a reminder of the day’s sport. 
Absorbine Jr. is used with absolute safety 
and with equally beneficial results on the 


rugged skin of the athlete or the most deli- 
cate complexion of the debutante. 


No vacation kit is safely complete without 
a bottle of Absorbine Jr. for its healing uses 
are so many and so efficacious. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or 
delivered. A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be mailed to your address 
upon receipt of 10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


340 Temple Street - Springfield, Mass. 
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Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
with rate and mice. They die outdoors. 
There's a different bait in each Bis-Kit. No 
trouble. Just crumble up. Remember the 
name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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Then came the sound of a falling and 
a threshing about among the aspen. 

“Got him!” Old Rip leaped up. 
“Good kid!” 

There was also the sound of another 
commotion among the aspen, growing 
more and more distant. 

“That’s funny,” said old Rip. “Did 
he get up and run? He ought to have 
done his runnin’ first. Never mind; 
we'll find him.” 

They went back to the horses and then 
rode down to find the victim. 

There was a deer among the “quakin’ 
asp,” shot through the heart, according to 
old Rip’s prescription. But it was a doe! 

By studying hoof-marks and other 
evidence on the scene, old Rip, breath- 
ing strange oaths and lamentations, de- 
duced this story. There had been two 
deer, buck and doe, browsing among the 
aspen side by side. Betrayed by the 
antlers of her spouse, although unseen, 
the doe had taken the bullet meant for 
him, and thus brought calamity upon 
the reputation for woodcraft of Paradise 
Peaks’ top guide. 

“We might have got both of them 
with the one shot, and that would have 
taken off the curse,” moaned Rip. 
“Maybe we did.” 

He studied the signs again, and found 
blood-drops on the trail of the vanished 
buck. 

“You stung him, all right—but he’s 
going strong. Nothin’ but a graze, I 
guess. That old he-deer was in luck to- 
day,—and we’re out of it.” 

Meanwhile Ghent, unimpressed by 
the strangeness of these matters that 
caused old Rip to marvel, had looked 
into the glazing eyes of his quarry, which 
had a liquid appeal even in death, and 
had found shame there. 

“Don’t go mopin’ around that deer, 
young feller,” old Rip called out. She 
might have a last kick stored up in her. 
Tenderfeet have been killed that way. 
Them hooves are sharp as knives.” 

Ghent heeded the warning and moved 
away. 

“And now we’ve got to dress the bride 
of the phantom buck and pack her into 
camp,” Rip announced, “and that’s some 
job. Any other guide in the string 
would let her lay here to feed the coyotes, 
but I’ve always played on the square 
with the old man, so back to camp she 
goes to get us into trouble. Well, she 
means venison for dinner, anyway.” 

With which Rip drew a hunting-knife 
and fell to his butcher’s task.» Ghent 
sadly turned his face away. 

They returned to Snowdrift Lodge 
glum and gory—Ghent had to help Rip 
in the proper adjustment of the quarry 
across the saddle—and dropped the 
eviscerated doe at the kitchen door, 
hoping that she might escape the notice 
of the baron of Paradise Peaks until she 
was turned into venison steaks. In spite 
of Rip’s brooding, however, Ghent did 
not realize the full iniquity of his deed, 
from a sporting point of view, until din- 
ner-time. 

Then Mr. Chandler, after describing in 
minute detail the sagacity with which he 
had stalked and killed a fine buck that 
afternoon, asked accusingly: 

“Who shot that doe I saw around in 
back of the lodge?” 
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Old man Angus turned blak 
thundercloud, arose from the table 
walked out to view the remains, 
returned, muttering oaths, 

“I killed her,” said Ghent 
sorry, Mr. Angus. It was an aeem 

Columbine silenced her father » 
look, but the situation was strained, 
neth made matters worse by burg 
into a cackle of laughter. 

Then Rip, who was dining with the 
for democracy prevailed at the bm 
lodges—spoke up like an old Romp 
told the story and took the blame 
himself, ending with: 

“Anyway, it was a good 
you've got to hand it to the kid 
really killed the buck, but the fog 
got in the way.” 

Angus didn’t believe a word ofit 
told Rip so. It was a lucky thing { 
he observed sardonically, that this 
blazing away into the quakin’ ap @ 
ing at nothing in _ particular, 
brought down a man instead of ade 

Ghent was crushed, in spite of 
bine’s looks of sympathy. He wok 
how soon it would be before he 
catch a train for Denver. 

“Never mind,” said Columbine 
“Tomorrow you shall go out and 
buck bigger than Mr. Chandler's” 

“I’m through with killing dee” 
answered. “I can’t stand the lok 
their eyes when they die.” 

Mr. Chandler was in great fom 
the rest of the evening. He could 
let the tcpic of Ghent’s doe rest 
told funny stories of tenderfeet who 
shot cows under the delusion thatd 
were ..,. game. He drew a verbala 
cature of the poet weeping over isi 
He even composed a villainous lima 
thus: 


A poetical chap, don’t you know, 
To hunt in the West, he did go. 
With consummate ease 

He aimed at the trees— 

Missed the buck, but killed him a dt 


Some good came out of Mr. 
jocularity. Angus was thereby m 
to cheerful frame of mind. Even 
bine seemed to regard Chandlers ¢ 
muse with favor, for she told lim 
she knew where the biggest buck a@ 
dise Peaks had his stamping gh 
that tomorrow they would go out @ 
er—without a guide—and get him 
had the finest antlers she had eve 
she said. 

This suggestion caused Angus 0% 
upon them with a bless-you-my* 
grin, and sent Mr. Chandler to bed 
ready to announce his ena 
Ghent’s feelings may be m 
the fact that he spent half the 
sitting up with Kenneth mn aé 
of Baudelaire’s “Fleurs du Mal 
benedictine and brandy on Wes 

He slept late the next mori 
awoke feeling a trifle seedy 
ambrosial night, to find the lodge 
ed except for himself and Kennet 
a tardy riser. The latter wa 
to grumble because his guide and 
tum had been commandeered 4% 
the hunters, but he Jent a willing x+ 
the improvisation of a br i 
he had an inspiration. oe 

“Now that the jelly-bellied 0% 
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of the way, and Sis has gone 

i silandering with the ineffable Chan- 
ue” he said, “let’s you and me go sight- 
‘oe like a couple of plain literary guys. 
[iishow you the prettiest mountain lake 
i id.” 
aged a dweller by the Great 
and his heart leaped up, there- 
fore, at the thought of the sight of open 









oriere's a shack on the lake with some 
woking-tools in it,” continued Kenneth, 
“nd we'll find some trout-tackle too. 
And there’s a boat. We'll pack some 
gb; we'll fish a little to give ourselves 
mm excuse for admiring the scenery, and 





he kid #N then we'll fry a couple of the things 
the fo MN fat Chandler insists on calling speckled 

Be iauties, for lunch, and sit around smok- 
d of iam ing our pipes and telling the world to go 
ving, thal to hell.” ; 
at this ‘Then and there Ghent decided tLat his 
n’ a), ie king for Kenneth was not altogether 


ilar, hecause he was Columbine’s brother. 
They rode for ten miles, crossing 

e of Soowdrift Ridge and dropping down into 

le the valley beyond. From the top of a 


re he GW forested rise they caught their first view 
oft the lake. Ghent caught his breath 

abine wih pure delight and stood at gaze. 

t and gi © “That's right, don’t say a word,” Ken- 

ller’s.” HB peth remarked. 

g deer,” They descended reverently to the 

the look shores of Blue Flower Lake. 

_ About noon-time, as their boat, Ghent 
at fom towing, moved slowly toward the cabin, 
€ coudMEE Kenneth, drowsily perched like a Buddha 
€ test Me im the stern, began to groan in his best 
cet WhO hemit’s fashion. 

n that GR” Look who’s here!” he said, pointing. 
verbal GB “Civilization “approaches on horseback. 
wer isIE This means four for lunch.” 


us linen Glancing over his shoulder, Ghent saw 
Columbine and Chandler riding down the 
lillside trail toward the cabin. He was 


nO, letter pleased than Kenneth. 

80. "What luck?” Columbine called out 
to him. 

nim a ‘For me, none at all,” he answered 


. “T've tried all the well-recom- 
~g Mended trout-flies—the Pink Tarantula, 
by Me Red-headed Chauffeur and the Prime 
ime Mitister’s Delight—but the trout seem 
dler's <m i Tegard them with suspicion. Ken- 

mM, however, has been catching them 
Wo and three at a time.” 
= Oi worms!” Kenneth bellowed shame- 








Spal We'll have trout for a camp- 
F eon. Wont that be nice, Mr. 
| Chandler?” 






|) it would be nicer if Chandler had to 
& — Kenneth declared to the 


£ 





p punt cleaned the fish; Kenneth made 
Peitte and peeled the potatoes; Colum- 
ee Was chief cook, and Mr. Chandler 
Mi dothing at all but offer suggestions 
iets 2 Successful luncheon, and 
Ses coffee deserved the con- 
hp sons it received. 

geeeres that prehistoric buck you 
= out to get?” Kenneth wanted to 
6f Columbine and Chandler as he 
at another trout. 

™ We'te trailing him,” Columbine 
Med evasively. 

a ea gle came down: here 
ad ily bath?” 

- Chandler averred that they cer- 
peac'seen the hoof-prints of an 


ae. 
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The name is easy 
to remember 


atv 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 





CUSHION HEEL 


° . .8 





(hen You Step 


On wet or slippery 
surfaces Cat’s 
Paws won't let 
you slip. 

They leave no marks 
on polished floors. 
There are no holes 
to track mud or dirt. 


But the strongest reason 
why you should insist 
upon them is because 












And makes them wear longer than the 
ordinary kind. 


Insist upon them of your repairman—black, 

white or tan—men, women and children. 
FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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FREE pic orree 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian 





. D. el 
. box advertisi 
handling. ete. Ifyou can tell it from areal 
diamond return and money refu a 
Only 15,00 piven pe Send no money. 
Anwer quick. Send of finger. 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept. 170 
MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Your Chanceto Make Big 
Profits in Vulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable 
business which will make you independent. High 








class valcanizers are in demand everywhere. Many 
of our graduates make 

We make the 
re-treader and teach you the 


@ year and over, 
nderson steam vulcanizer and Anderson 
amous Anderson Method of vul- 
canizing. Our students make 
ause they can do 


Ts 
and do it at one-tenth the 
cost required 4 all otbes 
vuleanizers. Highly satisfie 
customers and la: profits 


rse requires 56 to 10 
days and costs $35. If 
bay an Anderson vulcanizer 
we ol and pay 
you r day expense 
money while learning, 

Our reputation is valuable. 
We expect Anderson = 
canizers to do work which 
will outlast the rest of the tire. We expect Anderson students 
eir success is our success. 
zon vulcanizer to anyone who 


Ons. 
*t mise this tunity. Write today for full particulars 

and address of Anderson schicol nearest to you. 2 ~ 

ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 


31 Williams Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 
Print your name to avoid mistakes. 























You can earn from #1.#2 
an hour in your spare time 
writing show cards; 
quickly and easily learned 

NO CANVASING 
we teach you how an 
SELL YOUR WORK 


rou mancutars ATTERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
200,RYRIE BLDG. Sncrees: TORONTO CANADA 
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ALICE WOLF 


Nestle’s Food Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

My baby, Alice Wolf, has been raised 
exclusively on Nestles Food since she 
was four months old. She has been 
awarded the first prize by the Depart- 
ment of Health New York City for 
the most perfect child between the ages 
of two and six years. | found it neces- 
sary to give her an artificial food, and 
after trying several someone told me to 
try Nestle’s. Your food agreed perfectly 
from the first feeding iwith the above 
result. fours sincerely 
1613-15 Eastern Parkway 





rs. Frances Wolf 


Nestle’s is pure milk in powder 
form, already modified, and 
does not require additional milk. 
Always pure and safe, always 
uniform, and free from the diffi- 
culties of home modification, 
Nestle’s has stood the test of three 
generations and has today the 
largest sale of any baby food in 
the world. 
FREE! 

A trial packag ugh for 12 
feedings—and a valuable book 


for mothers. 








Address Dept. K-8 
NESTLE’S FOODCOMPANY 





. ; New York 


ABLACHy 


Ask her with the adorable complexion what 
magic charms away the tell-tales of time and 
leaves her fair face so free from blemish. 
She will tell you Lablache 

—a word you so often 

hear among discern- 

ing women. 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
Jor «@ sample box. 

















extremely large deer. . Columbine looked 
mischievous and changed the subject. 

The lazy hour after luncheon was one 
of deep and quiet contentment. 

The sky was cloudless, and the sun- 
light was like a sword. The granite 
bowl in which the Blue Flower bloomed 
escaped the breeze. The dry heat of the 
mountain midsummer was at its noon- 
tide blaze. 

“I should like a swim,” said Ghent 
sleepily. 

Chandler, taking up the cue, spoke 
almost lyrically of the joys of surf-rid- 
ing at Honolulu, and Ghent was tempted 
in his youth. 

“How wide is this lake?” he asked 
Columbine, knowing the mountain dis- 
tances are deceptive to the unpracticed 
eye. 

“From here to that point, almost a 


| mile.” 


“Mr. Chandler, I will swim you from 
here to that point.” 

Chandler stared at him as if he had 
gone mad. 

“But Miss Angus—” he began. 

Kenneth, without opening his eyes, 
interpolated: 

“Oh, Sis can withdraw into the shrub- 
bery while you peel. She’s a modest 
little miss. I'll row across with you and 
carry the clothes. Go on! I bet five 
dollars on Chandler, the human duck. 
He has webbed feet.” 

Chandler gave him to understand that 
he regarded the challenge indelicate. 

“Then I'll swim it, alone if Miss Angus 
will act on Kenneth’s suggestion and 
retire.” 

“Of course I will,” Columbine an- 
swered. ‘“There’s a trail around the lake 
to that point; Mr. Chandler and I will 
ride around to be ihe reception com- 
mittee—at a discreet distance. Kenneth 
can escort you in the boat, with your 
clothes.” 

“Roderick Ghent, the human polar 
bear, is now about to perform,” Kenneth 
chanted like a circus ringmaster. “Scoot, 
Sis, before Mr. Chandler begins to blush.” 

Columbine scooted, followed by the 
displeased Chandler. When they were 
out of sight Ghent took the water, naked 
as an Indian, with a high-speed trudgeon- 
crawl stroke. Kenneth served as convoy 
and life-guard in the boat, whooping 
merrily. The distance meant nothing 
to Ghent, for he had competed in water 
Marathons, but he was. not certain 
that he could escape an attack of cramps 
in Blue Flower’s melted snow. To his 
surprise, however, he found that the water 
was not cold enough to sap his strength, 
and he changed to a slow, easy breast- 
stroke that brought him. to the chosen 
landing-place unfatigued. 

A fire was blazing on the shore, but 
Columbine and Chandler were gone. 
Spiked on a twig of pine beside the blaze 
was a note for Ghent, which read: 


Good boy! I was sure you could 
make it. I wouldn’t have let you start 
if I hadn’t known that the lake was fed 
by: warm springs. See what a nice fire 
I built for you to toast yourself by. 
Mr. Chandler was so pleased to gather 
the wood. i. 
P. S. Follow us up Deerskin Canyon. 
I hope for some fun. Kenneth knows 
the way. We will ride. slow. 
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Ghent showed the note to K 

“Sis has something up her ee 
said after studying it. “I know her 
ways. We'll row back, get the horses 
follow. Well, I guess Chandler will 
to admit you’re champion in water 
and pastimes. Do you know tha § 
has been hinting you are a lunger? 
how did you get that scar op 
shoulder?” 

“Where do you think I was sy 
before last?” asked Ghent as he » 
on his shirt. 

Kenneth reflected and had a by 
idea. “Army?” 

Ghent nodded. “Argonne.” 

Kenneth broke into a cheer. 

“This will be a great laugh on Dad 
Chandler. Wait till 1 spring it on thal 
That accounts for your lucky shot at 
coyote, I’m thinking.” 

“Yes, I had a sharpshooter’s me 
Don’t know how it happened. It mm 
be a gift. And the cough that worl 
Chandler is a souvenir of boche gas.” 

“Corporal Ghent, the pacifist snipa§ 
salute you!” Kenneth gloated. “gj 
break the news gently to the deer-killes! 
at dinner tonight. Are you ready, # 
geant? Let’s go.” 

So they went back for their horses, # 
follow Columbine’s mysterious trail, 

Deep in a forested cafion, about 
hour later, they heard two shots, not fi 
ahead. 

“Chandler has potted the demon bud 
I fear,” said Kenneth. 

He gave a cowboy’s yell, which & 
ceived a faint and apparently feminig 
answer. 

“That’s Sis. Something’s doing.” 

A little farther on, they could X 
laughter, long and unrestrained. 

“Sis in hysterics,” Kenneth suggesiel 
flippantly. “Chandler has tried tom 
her.” 

Columbine’s laughter drew 
through the silver-green groves of apa 
like a siren’s call. When they cag 
sight of her, she seemed to be doimg 
war-dance. 

“Come on! Quick!” she called’ 
“See what Mr. Chandler has killed!” 

Then she began to laugh again. 

Kenneth looked, exclaimed prolaey 
and also started to laugh. He threw me 
self off his horse, rolled on the gt 
and howled with a madman’s glee. J 

“Have you both lost your mie 
‘Ghent demanded. 

“Look at Chandler,” gurgled Kenne® 
Ghent glanced through the trees 
ows at his rival, who stood in mom 

silence, rifle in hand, beside § 
that looked big enough to be a dead 8 

“He has killed Dad’s bull ely # 
plained Columbine weakly. ‘ 

“He has slain the sacred bull!” B® 
neth chimed in. “Shun him. 
anathema!” Ff 

Ghent walked over to look at the aa 
It was, indeed, a magnificent elk, UN 
Canadensis, or wapiti, nobly a 
But he did not understand the joke ™ 
Chandler volunteered no explanatiol: ® 

Then Columbine and Kenneth begahm 
strophe and antistrophe: % 

“Pather paid two thousand dollalea 
that bull elk!” 

“Tt was the elk of all elks, 
to perpetuate his species!” _ 
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Fotis cred bull bore a charmed life!” 


‘Mp one was allowed to harm that 


"op the guides had extra-special orders 


‘feep hunters away from the Mormon 


js mourning and lamentation 
gi the lodge-halls of the Highly 
ed Order of Elks, to which Father 
tees And his slayer shall be 


“alt? 
cursed ! 


+ 


up this sort of thing until 
Chandler, with a weary gesture, 
si over to his horse and rode off 
rd the trail. He did not seem to 


ee follow him, Kenneth,” sug- 
sied Columbine. “He may not be able 
fad the way back to camp—and he’s 
ing to me just now. Mr. Ghent 

I wil come along when I have 


mounted briskly. 


Ti comfort him,” he remarked. “I'll | 


him if he doesn’t want to bring the 
d into camp as a souvenir—Adios, 


: 3 not laughed at all, although 
began to appreciate the humor of the 
tion, He merely smiled in a beatific 
y and was silent. Finally he turned 
Columbine and said tenderly: 

“You little fiend!” 

"Yes, Columbine did it,” she replied. 

Polumbine did it with her little hatchet. 
yamnot tell a lie. She led Mr. Chan- 

» to the sacred bull, and never 

, him.” 

"was hard.on the elk. Why did you 
it?” 


tause he was so mean to you about 
that doe. Because he has pro- 
to me three times this week, and 
Tailed him to get out of the habit. 
aise Dad seems to be bent on my 
yng him, and he bores me to death. 
we Mr. Chandler is—oh, well, I 
ot be catty.” 
And what am I?” 
me became evasive. 
tol are—just you.” 
He very gravely what she was 
and she listened with happiness 
mt eyes, and the aspen leaves danced 
about them as they talked and 
lied the old, enchanting plans. 
mit a long time they arose to take 
ime trail, but she stopped before she 
wei her horse and went back to the 
where the elk had fallen. She 
mathe bull’s cold, hairy muzzle 
Hy and whispered : 
fmt 0ld thing! Please forgive me.” 


a 
ee 


AEN they came out of the cafion, 
a m rain drifted over the 
they seemed to be in the heart 
Swit, silver splendor that hid the 
maPot the hills. The shower soon 
mad the Eastern sky became a 


4 4 
mine had been saying: 
mt tell Father right away. 
we util I prepare him for it by 
ett get you appointed head of 
mee Pertment at the State 
a He's om the board of trus- 
™ f nO ig!” 
peped their horses to look. 
ung the spectrum in 
peties across the sky above 


Why Creams and 


Powders are Necessary 


Science has proved that fifty percent of 
all skins are too dry; 

Ten percent of all skins are too oily; 
Twenty percent of all skins are dingy 
or freckled; 

Ten percent of all skins are pimpled or 
covered with blackheads; 

All skins become darker, dryer—have a 
eeenmert to wrinkle and develop age 
spots unless nourished by proper creams 
and protected by the right powder. 


How to Find the Cream 


You Need 


Stand in a good light; examine your face cares 
fully in a mirror; then study the chart. 


The advice of Marinello Ex- 
perts may be secured at our 
Western Office Eastern Office 
1404 Mallers Building 366 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Marinello Company 











Darkens Eyebrows 

and Lashes 
It makes them appear § 
much longer, thicker {fl 
and more luxuriant ff 
than they really are— F 








easily applied and per- [f 
miess. 


@ @ pure harmless cream, ap- 
plied nightly aids Nature in a [ 
marvelous way in nourishing fJ 


eyebrows, how 
Freseton of eyes, 
ese famous 
P led by Stare of the stage 
women everywhere. Why not you? _ 
A Atee’S or direct from us. on avoid ne int- ta 
ment with imitations alw: a book fee HE MAYBELLG RL” if 
ia game as ve, on eve! x oF 7 . - 
antee you will be delighted or refund price. Tear out this nd 
tight now so that you will not forget the correct names. 








A Happy Marriage 

Depends lergely on a 

knowledge of the whole 

truth about self and sex 

and their relation to 

life and health. This 

knowledge does not come 

intelligently of itself, nor 

correctly m ordinary 
every-day sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


(Ilustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Kno ¢ a Father Should to His Sen. 
Medical wiedge a Husband Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Know! a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one vol Illustrated, $2.25 postpaid 
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CHART OF 
MARINELLO CREAMS 


Acne Cream—for pimples and 
blackheads. 

Astringent Cream — for oily skins 
and shiny noses, 

Combination Cream—for dry and 
sallow skins, 

Lettuce Cream — for cleansing in 
place of soap and water. 

Foundation Cream—for use before 
face powder. 

Motor Cream—for skin protection 
before exposure. 

Whitening Cream — for freckles 
and bleaching. 

Marinello Face Powder—the kind 
that stayson—real skin protection. 


At Drug Stores, Department 
Stores and Shops 








Leart.in 5 evenings 


Seat eee tt ear 
Bbotyes beer rete 


mercia! 


orn, 3 ieht coat. K. 1. 
Bao ple. including YOU. Proet Lessons, Refund Guar- 
antee and =... with Testimonial. id. Add: . 
KiNG INSTITUTE," EH-191. Station F.” NEw YORK CITY 








~—* $ 
easick 
Thousands of Travelers the world 
over depend upon 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 
Prevents and relieves nausea. Practically all 
Steamship Companies on both fresh and salt 
water have officially adopted, and advise, this 
remedy. No cocaine, morphine, ‘opium, chloral, 
coal tar products or their derivatives nor other 
habit forming drugs. Sold by leading druggists 
everywhere on guararitee of -satistaction or 
MOTHERSILL. D¥ COMPANY 











Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, 
PURITAN PUB. C0., Dept. 789, Central, Philadelphia , Pa. 
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He First Notices | 
Your Complexion 


Make your complexion 
beautiful — attractive — a 
reason for admiration. 


If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 
greatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


and see how well it commands 

the glance of approbation. 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream, and the 

New CARMEN-BRUNETTE Shade. 
50c Everywhere 


TRIAL OFFER—Send 12c 
to cover postage and 
packing for purse 

size box with 3 

weeks’ supply— 

state shade pre- 

ferred. . 


Stafford-Miller C 
St. Louis. Mo. 


a 








is necessary so as 

sleeveless 3owns and sheer fabrics for 

sleeves are worn. It assists freedom of move- 
ment, unhampered grace, modest elegance and 
correct style. That is why 


ee 
they all use Delatone”’ 

Delatone is an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 

quick, safe and certain 

removal of hairy 

growths, no matter how 

thick or stubborn. After 

application the skin is 

ear, firm and hairless, 

with no pain or discol- 





specialists recom- 
Delatone for 
removal of objectionable 
hair from face, neck or 
arms. 
Druggists sell Delatone; 


or an original 1 oz. jar 
a 


et + se 


THE SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. LT .339 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








the Continental Divide. Below them, 
ring after ring, close together and grow- 
ing dimmer as they decreased in width 
of arch, were four lesser manifestations 
of Iris. It was a tour de force of 
Nature’s magic, seen by a few once in 
a lifetime. 

“The symbol of hope,” said Ghent. 
“Does it mean us?” 

“The two big ones,” suggested Colum- 


The Red Book M, me 


bine gayly, “are you and me and 
four little ones are our—” ” 
She ended in laughter on his dy 
Then they rode on, enraptured, j 
the rainbows. .... 


Angus’ wedding-present to his ¢ 
was of small value but great impos 
It was nothing but an elk’s head. gms 
mounted. 








hunted in some far corner of his range, 
and the familiar cry failed to reach her. 

This sense of familiarity led her at 
last to wait for a sight of him. Breed 
traveled one night toward the howl which 
always had the power to draw him, and 
he suddenly saw Shady fifty yards ahead. 
She would permit of no nearer approach, 
fleeing before him as he came on, stopping 
when Breed stopped, but always keeping 
that fifty-yard gap between. Every night 
for a week Breed strove to narrow the 
breach but without success; but Shady’s 
doubts were wearing down before his 
constant advances, and she found no 
menace in his actions. She eventually 
allowed Breed to draw near, and they 
viewed one another at a distance of ten 
yards. Their course through the sage was 
a series of eccentric loops as each circled 
repeatedly down-wind to catch the other’s 
scent. 

Then their relations were reversed, 
Breed the retiring one, Shady the aggres- 
sive. There was the scent of the stables, 
a horsy smell clinging to Shady which 
Breed could not understand. There 
seemed, too, some vague taint of man 
about her which held him back. Shady 
grew bolder in the face of his timidity, 
and Breed’s new-found suspicion eventu- 
ally waned before her friendly insistence. 
Their friendship once established, they 
romped together night after night. 

Shady was puzzled over the fact that 
this new playmate invariably left her 
early in the night. These meetings took 
place before Breed raised his voice to 
summon the coyote pack for the nightly 
hunt. He would break off in the middle 
of a race and send out the call, then leave 
the wondering Shady to her own devices 
for the rest of the night. 

His curiosity satisfied, Breed answered 
her invitations less often, and she saw 
him only at infrequent intervals; and 
there was a reason for this flagging in- 
terest. Wolves and coyotes mate for life, 
or till one or the other of a pair falls 
victim to the wiles of man. When once 
a pair is broken, the survivor will not 
take unto himself another mate till the 
next running-time of wolves. There were 
pairs of coyotes running together in 
Breed’s pack; there were also single she 
coyotes and single dogs; but while the 
mated ones were as devoted as ever be- 
fore, these single ones had only a general 
interest in the others, their attitude unin- 
fluenced by the lure of sex. And Shady, 
hampered by her relations with man and 
so unable to follow Breed’s leadership at 
will, exercised less influence over him 
than either Peg or Cripp. 


THE YELLOW HORDES 


(Continued from page 41) 


Breed killed abundantly, the 
picking the last morsel of each wa 
before dawn. Often he killed twig 
one night. Word had spread thy 
breed-wolf had turned up on theg 
and was running with the coyotes 
vate rewards were added to the 
bounty, till a total of two hundred & 
was posted as the price on his g 
Every rider kept a sharp lookout fr 
breed; yet so great was his caution! 
except for that first day of his ra 
when Collins had seen him, no man 
set eyes on the vellow wolf. 

Breed’s watchfulness for traps 
poison-baits had waned from the fact 
he found none of either on the range, 
he now gave them scarce a thought. 
the other hand his caution to avoid bm 
men was quickened from seeing may 
them, and his vigilance in that parte 
was never relaxed. He chose hist 
with care, and he slept so lightly that 
least sound penetrated his conscidl 
and carried its message to his brain. 
shrill cachinations of a prairie dog, 
shriek of a burrowing ow! or the bat 
of a range cow—any of these @ 
sounds of the open failed to rouse 
but invariably he knew when a mal 
dangerously near. If the menace 
up-wind and within reasonable dist 
his nose detected it. At times thea 
of saddle-leather reached his ears 04 
sound of the horse’s hoofs warmed 

In addition to this, Breed had 
other means of protection at hist 
mand, and usually knew of the appt 
of man long before the direct m 
reached him over the paths of Ii 
physical senses—this from his vasta™ 
edge of the ways of animals | 
and his ready understanding of t 
wide-spread systems of communi 

Collins knew the wolf habit of be 
on a rise of ground. He also Kner 
the dog who turns round and rou! 
fore lying down is not merely ¢ 
tail but instead is exhibiting 4! 
his wild ancestors’ way of TsiMg 
quently from his bed and turning 1 
off in all directions before resuml® 
Day after day Collins swept the 2 
with powerful glasses; and t 
knowledge and _ persistence 
Breed at last. 

Breed lay on the crest of a knoll. § 
and Cripp were hunting the 
basin below him, and he wateht 
keen interest the diabolical cunmimg® 
two chief followers. Peg TanBhs us 
open, while Cripp paralleled pe : 
moving along just behind the a? 
low ridge. A long-eared a 
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Sunced from his bed in front of Peg 
nd fed swiftly for a hundred yards, then 
Sulied to look back as he discovered that 
ie was not pursued. He reared on his 
Namches. forefeet clear of the ground, 
ls he watched the coyote, who had veered 
» from him and was now questing 
Simlessly through the stunted sage. Peg 
ed toward him again, and the jack 
anced away toward the ridge, stopping 
in as Peg swung away. 
from Breed’s point of vantage he 
see the cunning Cripp keeping even 
wih the jack, following closely its every 
and peering at it through the scat- 
lied sage that topped the ridge. Peg, 
mntly unconscious that there was 
jet in sight, rambled in erratic tacks 
Mat crowded the rabbit toward the ridge. 
eed saw a crouching shape slip behind 
Sage within ten feet of the jack, whose 
ies were occupied with Peg. There was 
Sfash of yellow as Cripp struck him, 
ml the dying squeal of the big hare 
fied to Breed’s ears. He rose from 
is bed in excitement, then paused to 
grep the country with his gaze before re- 
ing his nap. 
Collins had seen! From the point of a 
mmanding ridge five miles away he had 
med his binoculars on the yellow 
The wolfer’s horse grazed in the 
itiom of a gulch, his reins trailing 
ie, and Collins moved swiftly down 
him and swung to the saddle. He had 
ered less than two hundred yards be- 
ime Breed, five miles away, knew that a 
fan tode toward him! 
pronghorn antelope has a most 
fur signal system of his own. He is 
mshed with a white patch on his rump, 
hair long and stiff, and when alarmed, 
miead of bristling his neck-roach as do 
iit animals, the antelope bristles this 
Metump-patch. The sun strikes light 
mm the glistening hair, and every =nte- 
within view follows suit, the warning 
itd from band to band till every ante- 
e an area of many miles 
ms that some man is abroad on the 


4 


a 


swimtever a band of antelope sported 
im View of Breed, his eyes flickered 
det frequent glimpses of them. Ten 
after the two coyotes had killed 

ck opened his eyes for a 
Ha pronghorn buck that had taken 

mad on a low ridge half a mile away. 
ptaught the danger signal and was 
ay For as far as his eye 
beach, he could see the glistening 

S of fet which he knew for antelope 
SS, og antelope tribe was 
toward anger and so pointed 
rection for Breed. It is this 
oO which men will not 
mG, preferring instead to credit 
mii, warmed at a distance of many 
Mi some mysterious occult 


id of antelope joined the buck on 
“ and fied with him toward 
peopped to look back, stamping 
@ excitedly, then swept on past 
m@ topped the ridge they had just 


miened in his nest, resting his 
meetween his paws. The horse- 
“0m at an angle that would take 
micred yards to one side, then 
and angled the other 
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way. He stopped to look over a bunch 
of cows, shifted again to view another 
bunch and circled round it, came on again 
but turned to head a stray steer back 
toward the rest. Collins was using the 
same tactics in approaching Breed that 
the two coyotes had so recently used to 
stalk the jack. He seemed about to pass 
two hundred yards away but lifted his 
horse into a.keen run and whirled him 
straight for the point of the knoll, then 
shifted his course again to round the 
shoulder of the little hill instead of over 
its crest, knowing that Breed was running 
at top speed down the opposite slope. 
He pulled the horse back on his haunches 
and flung from the saddle with the first 
glimpse of the fleeing wolf. 

Breed did not stop to look back as 
most other animals would have done, but 
ran with every ounce of his speed. He 
flinched away from the sharp crack near 
his head as a rifle ball passed him and 
the crash of the report reached his ears. 
The next shot struck close behind, and the 
biting gravel stung him as the ricochet 
hissed past within an inch of him. He 
held straight ahead but resorted to the 
coyote ruse of flipping from side to side 
in sharp tacks, his tail snapping jerkily 
outward to balance him on the turns. 
Bullets ripped through the sage about 
him as Collins emptied his gun. Then he 
was safe on the far side of a swell, and 
Collins was grinning ruefully at a wolf- 
less landscape. 

“Coyote stuff!” he said. “A man 
might as well gun up the corkscrew 
flight of a jacksnipe as to pour lead 
through the gaps in a side-steppin’ freak 
like that. But you, Breed—you better 
keep your eye on me. The Coyote 
Prophet is out for your scalp; so walk 
soft, old boy—walk soft.” 


BREED struck a swift, gliding trot and 
held it clear to the base of the hills, 
stopping only when far up the first slope 
of them to sweep the low country for 
sight of his enemy. That night when he 
raised his howl, it reached the ears of 
perhaps a hundred coyotes far out across 
the flats, and immediately thereafter there 
was a strange movement in the coyote 
tribe. The majority of them rambled in 
all directions on personal business or 
pleasures of their own, but through it all, 
strung out over a five-mile front, more 
than a dozen coyotes were running swift- 
ly toward the hills. They were not to 
be turned aside but held their course, 
gathering to the wolf who had led them 
to many a kill—willing to follow wher- 
ever he should lead. An hour later, when 
Breed raised his voice from the divide, 
a wave of coyote answers rose in unison; 
and when he headed toward the parent 
range, there were fourteen coyotes travel- 
ing with him through the hills. They 
moved together, but not as man under- 
stands that term, for they did not travel 
closely grouped. Some were half a mile 
to either side and some far behind, and 
there were gaps of several hundred yards 
in the line. Their trails sometimes 
shifted and crossed, but noses and ears 
kept them well informed as to the local- 
ity and actions of the rest. 

They entered the rough mass of the 
main range and pushed on, traveling in 
this loose formation. Toward morning 


Breed stopped and listened to a far-off 
sound which reached him. Every coyote 
in the pack had also stopped to listen, 
their red tongues circling hungrily along 
their lips as they caught the significance 
of the sound. 

There were no sheep on Breed’s im- 
mediate range. Trouble between the cow- 
men and those who grazed sheep had been 
temporarily adjusted by apportioning the 
range. Sheep now grazed far to the south, 
but the cow-men allowed the privilege of 
pastoral transportation across the cattle- 
strip twice a year for those who sum- 
mered their sheep in the hills. The snows 
were late in falling, and the flocks had 
been held correspondingly late high in 
the hills. 

Breed had known sheep in the past— 
and this was the sound of sheep. Two 
herders had combined their bands to 
work them down to the low country, and 
the camp tender stayed to help them 
with the crossing. Breed listened long 
to the droning undertone, the maddening 
blat of five thousand woolies on the bed- 
ground, its querulous volume persisting 
through the sound of water and wind and 
drifting. to him across a distance of five 
miles. Then he stretched forth his head 
and issued his hunting cry. 

The savage peal ripped through the 
plaintive chant of the sheep as the prow 
of a canoe cuts sluggish water, and travel- 
ing against the current of sound,° it 
reached the ears of the camp tender, who 
rolled over in his blankets and cursed. 
There was a half-minute cessation of the 
baa and blat, and before it was resumed, 
the tender had prodded the two herders 
into wakefulness. 

“Better sleep with one eye open,” he 
advised. “There’s a wolf in the hills. 
Just crossing through, mebbe—but any- 
how, you better stay awake to hold the 
sheep while I fire a shot to scare him off 
if he comes too close. He'll put ‘em off 
the bed-ground and scatter ‘em if he slips 
past the dogs.” 

The cry sounded again, this time less 
than a mile away, and a clamor of coyote 
howls rose with it. 

“Coyotes!” the tender exclaimed. 
“Night-shooting wont scare those cunning 
devils off—they know a man can’t see at 
night. It sounds like they was running in 
a pack, and enough of ’em to make a 
noise like as if the whole damn coyote 
nation had took to the hills. Wonder 
how come they’re pranking round with a 
wolf? They'll likely only hang along to 
cut out some strays—but if they do come 
in close in a mob like that, it’s good 
night, sheep! Them _ shaller-brained 
woolies will take to the peaks.” 


HE sheep had risen from their beds 

and were huddled close. The tender 
and herders stood with drawn guns, and 
the three dogs bristled savagely and 
turned their gaze toward the timbered 
slope that rose on one side of the open 
side-hill bench that served as a bed-ground. 
There was a movement among the sheep; 
the fleecy mass buckled and surged as 
those on the outer edge turned and 
sought safety. by plowing toward the 
close-packed center. The three men 
stationed themselves in a triangle three 
hundred yards apart, hoping to steady 
the sheep and hold them. The dogs 
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circled swiftly round the mili 
driving merciless teeth into every » 
stricken sheep that sought to quit 
flock. The whole mass suddenly crops 
off to one side and all three dogs 
round to hold them. 

One herder saw a flitting stregk } 
the timber edge and glide toward § 
sheep—another; there was no moon, 
he could not be sure. His gun bag 
twice as a dozen shadowy forms ey 
the open, strung out for two buy 
yards. Then hell broke loose on thely 
ground. 

The fear-crazed herd streamed past { 
other herder and the tender, The 
shouted and struck out with heavy st 
trying to stem the tide and tum it} 
But the resistless sea of fleece surged 
and was swallowed in the gloom @f 
heavy timber down the slope. Ani 
the center of it all Breed and theg 
pack were working. 

They ripped through the mob and gi 
it, drove through again. The sheep 
into a hundred small detachments 
blundered on under the trees. The 
stumbled through the down-timber ¥ 
falls, and their shouts and the ff 
barking of the dogs rose above thed 
of the sheep—but there was notag 
from the yellow killers who had sta 
the stampede. Every coyote, knew 
location of the men, and each one sing 
out a stray band for his own and si 
ahead with it. The dogs worked ii 
fiends, but the marauders were it 
great force for them. Whenever a 
bore down upon a coyote, the raider 
straight away from the sheep and 
blats recalled the dog to duty. The 
wave rolled down the slope and upt 
next. 

The first light of dawn revealed a 
of the three dogs holding a. large band 
sheep. The two herders and the a 
tender had each rounded up a smi 
bunch. They worked their separate Wi 
back toward the bed-ground, gather 
strays along the way. The camp t 
held them in the open, while the 
herders and the dogs combed the 
rounding hills for stragglers; and as 0 
worked, they cursed the coyote aaa” 
ways. It was no unusual thing om 
experience for a few coyotes to fiya 
bunch of sheep and scatter them, om 
out a few that straggled away froma 
protection of men and dogs; but 1 
savage attack in pack formation, and the 
harrying of five thousand head of 
far through the hills, was new to 

All through the morning they rou 
stragglers toward the flock, and sim 
after noon they headed the j 
down toward the foothills, feat 
repetition of the stampede. Just 
they milled the sheep and bedded 
on a ridge in the low country @ 
from the base of the timbered 

The camp tender looked them 
with practiced eye and shook his Bae 

“There’s no chance to make #® 
now,” he said. “But when wes + 
ofie, it’s dollars to dimes that WeR= 
out two hundred short.” 


(The next installment of this 
able novel of the —<— ute 
cludes some espe 
chapters—in the forthcoming 
tember issue.) 
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-A DAUGHTER OF DISCONTENT 


(Continued from 
page 66) 








imagined in the réle of hus- 
td selected an unknown, a hy- 
“i man. But it was not different. 
jorror, the loathsomeness, remained. 
Jane. summoned to her aid the fact 
all women seek husbands, enter into 
smarriage relation, and that the great 
of them lead contented if not happy 
«How, then, did they endure this 
® She brought to bear the Chag- 
= obviously happy, Mrs. Chagnon 
bicefull . How account for that? 
(ald it be that her whole concep- 
f life was erroneous? That was 
jon Jane Lang asked herself, 
ig, hesitated to give the answer 

ich she felt to be true. 


INE looked at her watch. It was 
alter eleven o'clock. With sudden de- 
smination she put on her hat and coat, 
ii seemed to her that the room had 
too small to hold her thoughts, 
iat i four walls cramped her mind 
bly. She craved exercise and 
Simulation of walking. Surely it 
Mot be unsafe to walk out at this 
ii such an unfrequented part of 
Gly; no one would see her; no one 
feason to suspect her presence or to 
for her. So she went down the 
is foward the front door, quietly, but 
$0 quietly that Mrs. Clotts did not 
‘Mer movements and emerge from 
foom to confront her. 
"Wat do you do?” demanded the 
Tm going for a walk,” Jane said. 
"You should not go out of the house.” 
}Gotts placed her back to the door. 
Mm action aroused Jane. She was no 
but was there of her own voli- 
would not submit to coer- 


Mii going for a walk,” she said. “I'll 
in half an hour.” 

Said you should not go out of 

Wise,” Mrs. Clotts said without 

Mage of expression or inflection. “You 
mid go back to bed.” 

Clotts,” said Jane, “I’m going 
2M not a prisoner. Nobody has 
Tgit to forbid me to go out. Will 

se step aside?” She looked 
ito the woman’s eyes. “I’m 
out,” she said, and Mrs. Clotts 

ood that nothing but physical op- 
pam could prevent Jane from carry- 
Mother intention. She stepped aside 
Pea word. Jane opened the door 

\ out upon the street. 

cool air, the sense of space, the 
we ess were stimulants. Jane 

Tapidly. At the corner was 
~~ Window, and glancing toward 

= = it filled with an astonishing 
anety of objects. And above the door 
i= siop hung three golden balls! Jane 
ta. ++ Was at pawnshops that needy 
Tie ined money! 
e@ 4H€ possession of money, even 
mai sum, would revolutionize 
She thought of her watch. 
Given her by her father on 

@h birthday, and suddenly she 

rid of it. It was a bond 


connecting her with Daniel Lang. ° With 
some misgivings she opened the door 
and entered. 

A small, bald, crosseyed individual sat 
smoking behind the showcase and in 
front of a huge old-fashioned safe. He 
looked up and squinted and nodded. 

“I want to get some money for this 
watch,” Jane said hesitatingly. 

“Lemme see it. Where did you get 
it? How did you come by it?” 

“My father gave it to me on my birth- 
day.” 

The man grinned sardonically. ‘That’s 
what they all say,” he remarked, and 
fixing a watchmaker’s glass in his eye, 
he opened the case and peered into the 
works of the timepiece. 

“How much you want?” he 
manded. 

“As much as you will let me have.” 

“Huh! Filled case. Cheap watch.” 

“It is not a filled case, and it is a 
good watch,” said Jane, surprised at 
herself for her ability to assert herself. 

“Ten dollars,” said the man with a 
tone of finality. : 

“Give it back,” said Jane. 

The man retained the watch and 
squinted at Jane. “Well, fifteen dollars. 
And you get no more.” 

Jane received the money and the pawn- 
ticket. The sensation of touching those 
bills was inexpressibly pleasant and re- 
assuring—like to that of a man in peril 
of his life who discovers a weapon ly- 
ing on the ground. As she stepped upon 
the sidewalk again, she noticed an old 
woman with shawl-covered shoulders 
who crouched over some sort of portable 
contrivance from which arose steam and 
a not unpleasant odor. The old woman 
looked up and met Jane’s eyes. 

“Good evening, my dear,” said the old 
tamale-vendor. 

“Good evening,” said Jane. 


de- 


“You don’t belong here at this time 


of night,” said the old woman, “or at 
any time of the day, for that matter, 
I can see that. I'll venture you were 
never inside a pawnshop before.” 

“T never was.” 

The old woman nodded her head. “I 
know. I can tell, for I see them all, 
every kind. One gets to know about 
the world by wandering about the streets 
at night. Such things one sees! You 
wouldn’t believe it. Much bad and some 
good. Yes, some good. In strange 
places, too. Oh, I could tell you queer 
people who have done good things. I 
like to think about them. - It keeps up 
your faith.” 

“Are you out every night, at your 
age?” 

“Every night, summer and winter. 

“You have to do this? There’s no- 
body to take care of you?” 

The old woman smiled. “Nobody to 
take care of me,” she said. “No, no- 
body. Who would take care of an old 
woman like me? But you, my dear! 
You’re young, and you're beautiful. 
How do you come to be here? Are you 
married?” 

sad a 


” 


“Somehow I didn’t think you were. 
It’s something besides that that sends 
you into a pawnshop, something unusual, 
I’d guess. Not that I’m trying to pry. 
It isn’t my way to pry. You ought not 
to be here. Do you know where you 
ought to be?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You ought to be in a home, with a 
husband you love. A good many men 
must want you, because you’re very 
beautiful, and men love beauty. It’s 
right they should, for that’s what beauty 
is for—to make men love you, good 
men. I was never so lovely as you, but 
I had enough of it to make a good man 
love me, and so I have always been 
happy.” 

“Happy! 
happy?” 

“I’m happy now—because he loves 
me yet, and I love him.” 

“He loves you—and lets you do this, 
at night, at your age!” 

“I’m happy because I can do it for 
him—for him that’s been my husband 
these forty years, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health. And now 
it’s in sickness. Rheumatism, it is. He 
can’t stir to work. Not that he doesn’t 
try, poor man, but what with bent back 
and twisted legs and crooked fingers, and 
pain all the time, he can’t work—not for 
five years or thereabouts. But he’s never 
hungry,” she said proudly, “and he never 
wants for medicines.” 

“You do this! You work like this to 
keep your husband!” 

“It surprises you, eh? That’s because 
you don’t know. You’re very young, 
and you’ve never loved. It’s plain to 
be seen. If you had loved, you’d know. 
It wouldn’t seem strange to you at all, 
but the most natural thing in the world. 
It’s why I can be happy, because I’m 
doing it for Amasa.” 

“T’'ve never believed 
Jane. 


You have always been 


in love,” said 


HE old woman laughed. “Many 

don’t, till they get it. I didn’t at 
first, but I found out different. It was 
when I got to know Amasa. But when 
I did love him, and he loved me, then 
nothing else counted in the world— 
though it did make a lot of trouble!” 

“Trouble?” 

“Well, you see, Amasa was my father’s 
gardener. I didn’t have any business 
falling in love with him. He was just a 
gardener that worked for wages and 
loved plants and flowers and was good 
and clean and honest. Amasa wouldn’t 
have it, but I made him run away with 
me and marry me. And I thank God 
for it every night. My father never 
wrote to me nor spoke to me again. He 
was a hard man. But I had Amasa. 
I used to have a sort of horrified thought 
about marriage and having children, and 
that part of it. It seemed as if I 
couldn’t bear to have a man touch me. 
But I remember the first time Amasa 
took me in his arms and kissed me! It 
was all different, and somehow I knew. 
I wasn’t afraid after that. We never had 
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but one baby, and he didn’t stay 
were kind of poor always. 
couldn’t earn much, and we couldnt 
a great deal. What we saved wy 
in a bank. And then the rhe 
got Amasa, and thank God, I've 
strength to work for him, and shall 
until he goes. Then I'll go too 9 
makes me glad. I know I'll follows 
after him, and we'll be together 

“That is—love?” Jane said, and 
answered her own question: “Thy 
love!” 

“Yes, my dear, that is love, And 
the money in the world isn’t work 
hour of it. Maybe you’ve met a 
man, and were drawn toward him? 

“T don’t know,” Jane said. “Th 
a man I admire. That’s all, J th 
I guess I trust him. He doesnt 
prove of me.” 

“And that troubles you—becaug 
doesn’t approve of you?” 

“I—I’m not sure.” She was think 
of Weeks Ledyard. 

“Then,” said the old woman pal 
“you’d better find out. You'd betters 
it a chance. Sit by and see if it doe 
turn out to be love I've got 
be stirring along now, my deat, ¥ 
oughtn’t to be wandering about 
Which way do you go? All way 
alike to me. I'll walk with you to 
door.” 

At the steps leading up to the Cl 
front door, Jane paused and said g 
night. 

“Good night, my dear,” said the 
woman. “Don’t risk losing it. Git 
a chance.” 


HE door was unlocked, and J 

entered. Mrs. Clotts peered ott 
her as she passed down the hall, bute 
not wish her good night, and Janet 
entered her own room. Quickly 
took off her clothes, and almost insta 
was asleep. 

Jane slept late. On awakening she wa 
downstairs, for she was hungry, but ™ 
Clotts was not in dining-room or 
Jane called, but nobody answered 3 
went upstairs. No one was 
was very queer. The house 
strangely silent, oppressively silent, # 
some unseemly event impended. 
mounted the stairs to the third floor 
Henry Clotts’ attic, where he slept 
his wife and where he worked a 

i That room was untendll 
also. : 

Jane stood on the threshhold Jom 
into that forbidden room. She s@ 
inside, urged by curiosity. It ™ 
plain room, and meticulously clean 
spite of chemical experiments. Its ™ 
ture was scanty. In the middle && 
floor stood a tub of liquid sending? 
odor about the room. It was the @ 
in the fumes of which the Clottsess 
deriving from them eternal life! 
tables and shelves was an arrestigy 
lection of objects, which seemed @ 
unholy. There were frogs and mie 
turtles, petrified in the elixir. Lm 
a table was the hairless stone DM 
what must have been a cat! jm 
dered, stood gazing about her . 
dread that had in it something 
perstition. Then she ste 
uttering a little cry of fear, 0 


* 
& 
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on a sort of desk, as if it 

lessly Jeft, as if its owner 

en ec J frightened away, 
small cardboard package, a con- 

x for mailing some small object. 
it. It was the counter- 

+ of that container she had discov- 
qm her father’s desk—a bomb! A 
sto be sent through the mails and 
d at some innocent, unsus- 
preakfast-table! Henry Clotts 

4 been working upon it! 
She did not suspect. Certainty came 
jer in an instant. It was Henry 


hott the chemist, who fabricated those 


strange, uncanny, 


This house, 

a bomb-factory ! 

she opened the door of a closet; 

there, in neat piles, dozens of them, 

other containers, completed, bear- 

their deadly messages in innocent 
mors, ready for mailing. 


rushed from the room in sud- | 


m fear. She descended the stairs to 
frst floor, in panic making for the 
But as she was midway down 
gairs Mrs. Clotts entered the front 
with her husband at her heels. Mr. 
s was uttering plaintive sounds of 
put his wife was silent, austere, 
apresionles as ever. Her preter- 
y bright eyes rested on Jane. 
af daughter iss found,” she said 
inflection. “She iss dead. She 
aired Did you know that?” 
"? How should I have known, Mrs. 
ots, Oh, I am so sorry.” 
“Sony iss no help,” said the woman. 
Somebody has kill’ Anna, some man.” 
looked fixedly at Jane. “When I 
know what man it iss that has mur- 
d Anna, then you shall see. Oh, 
shall see ” 


CHAPTER XXV 


mA Men were gathered in the room 
¥iehind Henry Clotts’ secondhand 
store, and one of them was a negro. 

Was not a black negro, but yellow- 
the whites of his eyes were 

wih yellow. His face was intelli- 

a with a sort of vindictive, sinister 


= the South,” he said, as one 
his position on a subject. 
wmust be in the Northern cities. Chi- 
York, Detroit, Boston. My 
up here are not afraid as they 
ite South. They can set the ex- 


‘Pethaps,” said Peter Ogus. 

‘Not perhaps, I know. Let it spread 
Miward like a disease. It will spread. 
Yi plan on a negro uprising, you're 
the Wrong foot. But we can make 


‘bey trouble helps,” said Ogus. 
7 tegro nodded. “It’s the govern- 
eM the North you’ve got to kick 
: If you succeed up here, 
» + Can promise success below 
r oha My people will fall 
they wont lead. Don’t de- 
By to start it. But if they see 
g to pieces, why, they'll join 
ey join, there wont be a 
t left alive in some States 
ion. “ee can handle things 
, fear on signal—everything. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me 
free and repaid, our latest bar- 
in list of diamonds, watches and 
other jewelry. It is understood I as- 
sume no obligation of any kind. 
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Are You? 


OMEN all over this country 

today are winning independ- 
ent fortunes, are achieving 
successful careers in professions and 
businesses hitherto open only. to 
men. The stories of these well- 
worth-while lives make fascinating 
reading and offer invaluable help 
to other business and professional 
women. They are a notable feature 
of The Green Book Macazine. In 
the current August issue for in- 
stance, appear, among others: 


Photograph by Freulich 
Photograph by Graule 
Above is a girl who 
is conducting a 
motion picture 
troupe through the 
Orient. At the right 
is a girl who at 
eighteen is a success- 
ful, money - making 
farmer. 





These Women Ane Wi cishini 


The Red Book Maw 


“By some man!” 
“What man?” 
The woman shook her head, bys 


Keenan with her preternaturally jj 


eyes. 
we shall know. 


“We could not know—yet, 
And when I ky 


If you feel that you are not succeeding as 
you should, read their stories—and learn. 


She did not finish the threat, hy 


venom that coated her words made, 


Keenan draw his sleek shouldes 


Photograph © by 
Harris and Ewing 


Abpve isthewoman 
who “put over” 
sports-clothes in 
America—and made 
a fortune for herself 
doingit. At theleft 
is alandscape archi- 
tect whose time is 
worth a hundred 
dollars a day. 


The stories of a woman landscape-architect; of a woman 

who makes moving pictures; of another who feeds a 
* ‘“ ‘ 5 aaa 

railroad’s workmen; of "The Indiana Tie Girl”: of a 


’ 


successful girl farmer;and of other women who are 
winning their way. 


There are many timely articles like 
“The Woman in Business for Her- 
self” and “Does Your Vacation 
Belong to You?’’ and many fine 
stories and serials— twenty-four 
notable features in the August 


issue of — 
THE 
GREEN Book 
MAGAZINE 


Now on sale. The Story-Press Cor- 
poration, Publisher, 36 South State 
St., Chicago 








On one morning the strong men of the 
bourgeois government will be destroyed. 
We are undermining the police. One 
great city is ripe to be picked. We're 
back of these unions of policemen and 
firemen. The coal-strike will stop the 
country still. It will throw out the men 
of all industries. We’re sure of the steel 
men and the longshoremen. The Sab 
Cats will take care of the Pacific States. 
We’ve got men and arms and explosives 
—and money. The country will wake 
up on a morning to find its leaders gone, 
its police protection destroyed—and no 
law, no law for anybody What we 
need is just one more straw to lay on 
the backs of the mass of people.” 

“We've got the straw,” said Doc 
Keenan, glancing across the table at 
Omar Borginski, who sat opening and 
closing his twisted hands and scowling 
uneasily. 

“What straw?” 

“Food.” 

“Meaning?” 

“Control of food, control of the price 
of food, to raise it to a cost the people 


gether. 


“T hope they catch him,” he said, 


glanced slyly at Borginski again, 


the men drank; 
business 


Mrs. Clotts the 
and 


completed, 


left room 
the meetj 


adjourned, 


ginski did not rise from the table 
nan signaled Ogus to remain, andj 
moment the three had the room te 
selves. 


“What did you mean about f 


Ogus asked eagerly. 


and I run onto a 


“What I said, eh, Borginski? 9 
little secret, 


could keep it for ourselves if we 
generous to our fellow-men. It’s 


money.” 
“Look! 
it—all we want. 


at 


He displayed a roll of} 
Whenever we ask for it, te 
But the way we 
it, we can get more when everyhol 


scrambling.” 


clean.” 


“What are you talking about? 
Ogus spoke sharply. “What 


cret? Whose secret?” 


“Tslip’s.” 
“Abner Islip?” 


“You might say so—though it fa 


him. But it’ll run him like he was 
the end of a push-button.” 


“Go on—go on!” 
“Murder!” 
Ogus started. What do 


“Murder! 


mean.” 


“That’s the secret-—a murder. It} 


longs to Omar and me, but wetell 
ing it in to the general fund. Good 


us 


citement. 


, eh?” 
“What murder? 
“Anna Clotts,” said Keenan. 
“How does that touch Abner 
“Because it can be laid to his so 
Ogus leaned 


Who is murdered?” 


forward, betraying @ 
“Are you telling the Tew 


wont bear. To starve a city if we want, 
to starve the world! Starve people, and 
they'll fight—they’ll fight anything. 
What’s at the root of all revolutions? 
Starvation.” 

“That’s true enough, Keenan; but we 
haven’t control of food. If we had—” 

“We have.” Keenan licked his: lips 
and glanced again at Borginski. ‘“Any- 
how, we’ve got control of the man who 
has control of food. We can guarantee 
that, can’t we, Omar?” 

Omar Borginski growled unintelligibly 
and scowled. 


SORESENTLY Mrs. Clotts appeared si- 
lently with a tray of bottles and 
glasses. 

“Where’s your husband?” asked Ogus. 

“He does not come down today. Our 
Anna, she iss dead. Some man has killed 
our Anna. Her body it iss found in the 
water.” 

Keenan’s face wore a sneer as he 
watched Omar Borginski’s hands open 
and shut nervously. “Too bad, Mrs. 
Clotts!” he said. “Too bad. Murdered?” 


You can lay a murder on young a 


That means he didn’t do the murden’ 


“Just as good as if he did. He 
there, on the spot. 


We got that letter. 
there, and we swear we seen him 
and throw her into the lake. See? 
thing the matter with that?” 
“How came you to be there?” 
Keenan grinned. 


“Oh, Omar, he 


He was there 
meet Anna Clotts, and we took a 
off of him from her making the@ 
Omar and me® 


stuck on Anna Clotts, and followed 


I was sort of keepin’ tabs om 


0 


Islip, and I followed him. See? 


wasn’t expectin’ to see Omar, and 0 


wasn’t expectin’ to see me, nop 


Islip wasn’t expectin’ to see neither 
us. But it got to be quite a 9% 


party.” 


Ogus regarded Borginski through i 


rowed lids. 

Borginski sprang to his feet am 
crouching, breathing heavily, Mis 
eyes blazing with fear. aa 

“Aw, sit down, Omar,” said B 
“Nobody’s goin’ to give you aWals 
a favor you’ve done us. If it Was 
you, the girl wouldn’t be killed 


“So Omar killed the# 


7 
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ve 


int lay it onto young Islip. Sit 
n 


got that letter?” Ogus de- 


Ogus sat back with 


q ol ” 
“Abner Islip is a big 


closed eyes. 
n” he said. 
os a, Ogus. But nobody’s as 
‘man as you're thinkin’ about. He'll 
. You was thinkin’ he 
YW the old Roman, and let the 
‘dp through the trap? Not him.” 
an outside chance, but we’ve got 
it. Food! Control of the food 
mation! Keenan, this is the big- 
Sihing in the world. No revolution 
fiad anything like it. What a 
| Starvation!” He leaped to his 
tad paced up and down. 
inski’s little eyes reddened and 
“Tt’s me done it. It’s me 
ial the risks. What I want to know 
fiat I git out of it?” 

h laughed in his throat. “We'll 
fyi pick out a nice big bank, and 
tial by yourself,” he said. 

Me thing to decide is how to use 
Oys said. “It will take planning. 
got to be right—the first time.” 
got the kid where we want 
Omar and me have made him sit 
mi fake notice. He'll do anything.” 
his father that counts. Is it 
fo make the boy put the clamps 
Mis father, or for us to go direct to | 
od man?” 
always for direct action;” said 


en?” : 
Mie time is as good as another. More 
wy in it for Omar and me if it lays 
& We're milkin’ the kid reg’lar. 
iI aint almost sorry for him! 
His in a hell of a stew.” 
Mie best way,” said Ogus, “will be 
mae young Islip go to his father with 
Mike him back us up. He’ll work 
Sit his neck, and the old man wont 
it omy to see the boy squirm. | 








smorrow morning.” 

Omar and me’ll get along now. 
our eye on him. We'll 
Teady tomorrow at, say ten 
You pick us up at the building 

old man’s offices are.” 
Pished back their chairs and left 
i It was not until the street 
of the little secondhand bookshop 
a them that there was a 
siovement upon the stairs just off 
pt of the meeting—a slight noise 
“@Mé ‘one moving stealthily. The | 
pM tightly closed, opened wider, 
inch, Mrs. Clotts’ face 
2 “Pressionless, and her bright, 
me Yes peered into the un- 
— She stared and stared 
ge ting, some one. 
we)? “He head withdrew, and 
Mut have been heard softly ascend- 
—a thing never before 
umming in a low tone, 
» only a low, monoto- 
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t Free, with an in- 
qpocere course of lessons. 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Greens” when retiring. Do 
net rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a ¢ soap. 
Continue wa the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight — after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 


After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 


Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - +25¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 

At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund- 

ed if not satisfactory. Write for klet— 

— Thou Be Fair?’’ for helpful beauty 

ints. 

STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 

Depi.40 Aurora, Illinois 
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“THROUGH HELL FOR HIM 


(Continued from page 46) 





owned horses and stables, entertained 


right royally. 

Another letter from Bob added to her 
depression, drove her thoughts into for- 
bidden paths. Because he wrote uncheer- 
ily she was alarmed, for Bob was not the 
whining sort. But he intimated, in a 
few terse words, that he was thinking 
of giving up college for a year or so until 
he could earn a little for himself and go 
back, self-supporting and self-respecting, 
as a man should. He was already twen- 
ty-four years old, almost Wilfred’s age. 
Two years of delay would cripple him 
terribly in his career. 

She laid the matter before her room- 
mate Judy Allen. Judy was a slivery, 
hard spinster with amber-rimmed spec- 
tacles, a hank of faded hair and the awful 
square-heeled shoes _ssatirically called 
“common-sense.” When Ethel told her 
about Wilfred’s talk with his father and 
his subsequent proposal, Judy hardened 
her little colorless eyes and said: 

“You fool! Why didn’t you accept 
him?” 

“In the first place,” responded Ethel, 
“T can’t bear him. In the second place 
—well, I’m pretty human, I suppose. 
And you’ve got to love a man a lot to 
want to go through hell for him.” 

A few days later Ethel found a card 
shoved under her door. . It was nicely 
engraved, “Mr. Wilfred Bowdin,” but the 
romance lay in what was scribbled on 
the reverse side. 


I’m awfully sorry. I wouldn’t have 
said a word if I hadn’t cared so much. 
When will you let me see you? 


Hard, mercenary temptation again 


mai | entered her soul, held sway over her 


Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that you begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! 

We have reduced the necessary 

motions you learn to only four— 

and you acquire these in a few 

minutes. Then it is only a matter 

of practice to acquire the weird, 

fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 

slurs and other effects that make 

this instrument so delightful. 

The Hawaiian Guitar re 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary @ 
picks and steel bar and 52 
complete lessonsand pieces 


of music. ; 
Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


I am interested in fhe HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 


Write name and address clearly. 














brain. Hell with a butler at the door, 
hell where all the bills were paid on the 
first of the month, hell where there 
was always a generous surplus with which 
to help the deserving wherever help was 
needed. It was a motion-picture version 
of hellish grandeur, perhaps, but it 
charmed as it haunted. And yet she 
made no move to answer Wilfred’s scrib- 
bled appeal. She was secretly disappoint- 
ed when a week went by and nothing 
more was heard from poor misguided 
Wilfred. 

On Saturday afternoon, Judy having 
gone to a free concert, Ethel sat in a 
shabby scrollsawed rocker attempting to 
settle her mind over a paper-backed copy 
of “Ivanhoe” which she had borrowed 
from the _ delicatessen-dealer’s wife. 
Above Sir Walter’s mighty highfalutjngs 
the question of the day kept tap-tapping 
at her brain. 

Then a louder tap-tapping brought her 
to her feet. It was a knock upon the 
door, an impertinent, peremptory, insult- 
ing knock which seemed to say: “Open 
in the name of the law!” 

She went to the door, and as soon as 
she had swung it wide, stood irresolute in 
the presence of Mr. Alcis J. Bowdin him- 
self. 

Quite and 


without an invitation, 


neglecting to remove his pearl 
the little giant strode into the room 
hard, red face was inscrutable, by 
quick, marvelously intelligent eye 
taking in every detail of the dw 
furnished interior. Finally he decid 
remove his hat. 

“Ethel,” he began roughly, “noy 
look here: you’d better reconsider 
fred’s proposition and have it over 

“That would be impossible, Mr j 
din,” she said quietly. “Wont you 
down?” 

“He threw himself into the comin 
rocker and sat studying her. 

“Ethel,” he resumed, “I’ve tal 
over with Wilfred, and I think iff 
right.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” se 
marked, not without sarcasm. 

“You see, the boy’s taken an 
shine to you, young lady, AndI’mk 
ning to agree with him—for the finti 
in my life, I guess. He told me 
you said. That was hot shot, Ethe 
shot. You fired from the hip and ke} 
have it. Now, that’s the stuf Wil 
needs. I’ve given it to him np 
doses these many years. But it} 
into one ear and out of the other 
needs a woman with guts—excusel 
to get hold of him and tell him thet 
about himself.” 

Quite apparently the father was 
posing for the son 

“IT wont marry a drunkard orag 
bler,” she announced, her lips tig 
ing. 

“Good!” Old Alky snapped tis 
as once he had snapped a quit 
the ribs of a misbehaving bronco. 
I settle that, get him to put it 
in black and white, will you take 

She closed her eyes just a ma 
She wasn’t in love with Wilfred a 
body else. She had once cared 
lessly for a young engineer who bad! 
killed in Mexico. ; 

_ “Yes, Mr. Bowdin,” she said a 
“you can tell him. It’s all right. 

“I think you’re a pretty fine Wil 
growled the ex-cowboy as he took 
hand. 

The parting remark, which sealed 
bargain, implied that he admired bet 
certain reservations. 


ARLY and glorious Califorma # 
found Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred 

din competing with several other 
American fortunes at Hotel dd 
nado. Old Alky, who had done 
thing to hasten the union, 
amends for his curtness by set 
fred a lavish allowance on te 
every month. Sudden sobriety 
improved the young mans re 
he was sticking to the letter of 
gain, written, signed and sealed 008 
white paper. The doctor 
him over and decided that 
and a year’s rest would bring 
to his none too vigorous no 

Soon the medical advice pm 
for Wilfred, happy, almost en@es 
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ently adoring, was gradually becom- 
more table in appearance than 
yom seen him during their 

+ intimacy. He was wonderfully 
with her—too patient, she 

# chad moments of boredom. If 
fly into a fit or rage now 

, chide her thriftlessness, splut- 
re as other husbands did. 
event was quite unfashion- 


marriage to Wilfred had been a 
and she was determined to 

the most of it. Her natural ex- 
; pent up during those hard, 
ig years, was Now given full head. 
wamad as some parvenue Cleopatra, 
"had glutted her appetite for 
fs before they left New York. She 
revived that appetite in San Fran- 
i plunged again into a dress- 
saturnalia; and from the lat- 
they had motored south in a 
ypurchase¢ motorcar. ‘That surly 
Alcs J. Bowdin had thrust a 
ent pearl necklace at her as a 
present. But in San Francisco 
tad found one she liked better— 
ically because it had cost her more, 
a se had traded her father-in-law’s 
part payment for her heart’s 
re they took their golden way 
f Coronado amd wilder extrava- 


is poor physical condition 
ed upon him a sedate way of living. 


bd most of the afternoon and| 


ol early at night. But to Ethe! 


§ an easy boss; this to her was, 


saving grace. In her excellent 
Mies, which she wore well, she was 
Ete most beautiful woman at the 
) beautiful, some of the ladies 
pis to say. Society knew that 
MS 4 graduate stenographer who, 
M some romantic hokus-pocus, had 
mi Bowdin for his money. But 
/Rrugg the polo- -player, and Shir- 
e the aviator, and Pon- 
Cry h, a gentleman of leisure, were 
fi to broad-mindedness in regards 
She- permitted their escort 
ches and, rather daringly cos- 
) with them on the beach. 
ang! All the pent-up enthus- 
youth glowed in her veins at 
Of a fiddle or the gleam of 
on a polished floor. Als. 
Pretentious kennels built near 
$ stables as quarters for her 
police dogs, at that time 

; Sak American soil. 


7e 


Ny people made the most of| 
Wasn’t it pitiful the way | 


ee the Bowdin boy! What 
thinking of, marrying that 
~aae thing? Didn’t he have 
What did Bowdin, Sr., think 
goings-on? Pretty ‘scenes 

“iM Must be having with his 
? of their big suite on 


. : Mer of plain truth, there were 


big suite on the second | 


mG Was always kind, humble 
one of Ethel’s well-broken 
Constantly a sort of dog- 

a tossed morsel or a 

Only once did he flare 


faced her solemnly,—‘‘do 
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A MEAL For Four, consisting of three dishes, all cooked and 
ready at the same time, may be had with an Armstrong Table 
Stove at your hand. 

The Armstrong Table Stove cooks three things at the same 
time, with the same heat, and does it right at the table. Cost for 
electricity about the same as an ordinary toaster. 

Its five aluminum utensils will take care of any ordinary meal. 
Toasts both sides at once, Makes waffles without turning. The 
tilting plug provides an easy heat control. 

Just try an Armstrong Table Stove for lightening your labor. 
Any good electric supply or hardware dealer sells them. Price 
$15.00 complete. Waffle iron, extra $5.00, sold separately. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


THE STANDARD STAMPING COMPANY 
1223 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, W. Va? 


TABLE 
RMSTRONS STOVE 


GEORGE WESTON’S 
“You Never Know Your Wife” 


Engel 
[“Avrt Corners] | 
- oT, S.No Paste NEEDED 
aan na ; 4, Use them to mount all kodak 
. > pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“It makes a difference” © 


le kind of oil you use makes a difference in 
the efficiency of your motor. Havoline Oil 
forms a protecting film that beat will not break | 
up. It keeps your motor running smoothly and 

at the minimum cost. Don’t just ask for “oil”— dia 
ask for your grade of Havoline Oil, and in | 
its sealed containers. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY | INDIAN REFINING ( 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK 





An independent company that produces and refines its own petroleum 
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Before Your Dip 

You should remove unsightly 
hair from any part of the ex- 
posed body with DeMiracle, 
because it is the safest, nicest, 
cleanliest and easiest way to re- 
move hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs. 

When you use DeMiracle there isno 
mussy mixture to apply or wash off. 
It is ready for instant use and is the 
most economical because there is no 
waste. Simply wet the hair with this 
nice, original, sanitary liquid and it 
is gone, 

Write for free book. 


Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters or direct from us 
in plain wrapper, on receipt if, 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes War Tax. 


DeMiracle 


=H Dept. 0-19, Park Ave.and129th St., New Yorks 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


80 TO 100 WORDS A MINUTE GUARANTEED 


Totally new system. Based on Gymnastic 
Finger Training! Brings amazing speed, 
pertect accuracy—Big Salaries. Learn at 
ome. No interference with present work. 
32-page book free, explains all. Gives 
letters from hundreds with salaries doud/ed 
and ‘red/ed. A revelation as to speed 
and salary posible to typists, Don’t be 
satisfied with $12 Ont 
to$15 a week. 10. 
Earn $30 to 340 
by typewriting Easy 
the new way. Les- 
Write today. gene 
Send postal. 


TULLOSS SCHOOL 


1778College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 

















know the old man’s howling calam- 
ity?” 

“Calamity?” She straightened up. 

“He wont tell me what it is, but I 
know by the look of his letters that 
something’s apt to go wrong. And we’re 
nearly twenty thousand dollars behind 
our allowance now.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me that before?” 
she asked rudely. 

“What was the use?” he began, then 
checked himself. “I don’t want you to 
think I’m a tight-wad.” 

“IT always have to beg for the least 
little thing!” she wailed, and lost her 
voice in a torrent of childish sobs. 

The crash came in early winter, just 
as the skies were beginning to drip with 
the first warnings of the rainy season. 
Most of the desirable young men had 
gone long ago. The sea looked dreary, 
and Ethel had just come back from a 
walk during which she had decided that 
it should be New York and at once. 

She found Wilfred pacing the room, 
his face terribly distorted, his body all! 
a-tremble. Shreds of notepaper strewed 
the’ rug. 

“What in the world’s happened?” she 
asked, truly alarmed. 

“Busted!” He choked as he said it. 

“What do you mean?” 

She held him by the arm or he would 
have fallen. 

“The old man’s put everything into 
the jack-pot. He tried to swing more 
than he could carry. It’s gone. Every 
cent gone. He’s having.a close squeak,” 
—he sank into a chair before he could 
complete the information—‘‘a close 


| squeak keeping out of jail.” 


“You mean there’s nothing left—for 
us?” 

It was a selfish question, and she knew 
by the look he gave her that he appre- 
ciated its selfishness. 

“Our debts,” he laughed bitterly. 

Her first impulse was to run away. 
In this crash had vanished the one beauty 


| that had made him tolerable to her. 


Then a curious shame overcame her; and 
the thought of a living common inter- 
est, now gently stirring, reminded her of 
the one thing they were destined always 
to have together. 

“Can’t we sell out,” she asked, “and 
manage it so as not to make any talk?” 

“I haven’t got a stock or a bond to 
my name,” he told her disconsolately. 
“We depend on the old man for every 
stitch we wear, every crumb we eat.” 

“T know that,” she replied rather 
crossly. “But I was. thinking of my 
jewels and our cars. We can sell them. 
And then I ought to get something for 
my gowns.” 

Wilfred sat all doubled up, rubbing his 
forehead. 

“Etty!” he cried at last, looking up, 
“What a good sport you are!” 

He leaned over to kiss her, but she 
moved away. 


oo went to Los Angeles next day 
to hawk the last remnant of their 
finery. Here again the impulse to run 
away from Wilfred came and tempted 
her. It would be easy enough to catch 
a train for San Francisco during one of 
her expeditions of unwilling salesmanship. 

But it was while she was alone in the 
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hotel sitting-room, consulting g 4 
table, that neglected CONSCIENCE sig 
and got in its word: “And gop 
found something human, somethj 
can bank on, a woman who ign} 
to tell him his middle name” 

The words of old Alky on the 
had made her bargain came ring 
her ears. After all, it wasn't 
ter between her and Wilfred; it wy 
bargain she had made with Alcs 
din and the woman who had dg 
him to make him strong. 

She paid a porter to take her bag} 
to the room, and now full of, 
dry courage, she went at it again 
salvage what she could from they 
of their fortunes. 

Ethel had to conduct most of thes 
actions, because Wilfred moved § 
daze. She was afraid he would} 
drinking again, but he too was kem 
his share of the contract. Their bus 
was settled in a week. She did fi 
well, and there was a surplus—a pull 
surplus—remaining for a dark and dy 
ful future. They were debating the 
visability of moving East and jam 
forces with the Bowdin misfortune ¥ 
a telegram came forwarded from (j 
nado. 


Your father very ill. Come at om 
STUART MACMONAI 


“We've got to go. We've got thy 
Wilfred kept repeating stupidly. 

Possessed of a sudden nervous en 
he brought out his suitcase and k 
packing, as though catching a train 
a matter of minutes. Ethel fell 
disdainful pity for his irresolute im 
and turned her back upon his pom 
forts at helping himself. A dull ti 
brought her back to his case. Will 
bending over his baggage, had fi 
and lay huddled on the floor, bisit 
jammed against a radiator. He ws 
conscious. 


: was all very well for the house py 
cian, a froglike little man wh0d 
in his own good time, to talk about" 
fred’s having a long rest. He had 

nothing but rest, so far as Ethel im 
during the pointless years of bs i 
nificant life. But Wilfred was obvm 
ill since the shock which burlel 

swooning over his open suitcase ? 
goggle-eyed doctor mentioned a 
nervous prostration and a series 0% 
cult Latin names. Like all secon 
professional men, the house ply 
spent a great deal of time displayimt 


‘knowledge. 


Wilfred went to bed, very whll® 
silent, very pathetic. 

“We can’t stay here!” was all 
he said, but he repeated it with a7 
sistence so childlike that Ethel was@ 
to a frenzy of despair. 

He was all too right in that oft-rei8 
ated plaint. Hotel-bills wet 
eating into their surplus. Neves 
the young Mrs. Bowdin realized that 
medical frog would kill her b ; 
time, and so she went to Dr. 6 
a man then locally eminent, a 
confessed their plight. wi 
of the broad-minded generosity 
gone toward putting him up We 
fession, Dr. Delaney smiled ab 03% 
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‘tof another. bad risk, came and 
“Jpoked into Wilfred’s case. 

"e's had a severe nervous shock,” 
as his verdict. “It will need time and 
: deal. of patience. Medication, 















mething if course—but it wont amount to much 

pat a What he needs is quiet, building 

oa vp, good plain food. And don’t by any 

me he. meas ty se him East until he gets 
; er. 

mo : at this sounded so simple! 

Py, "* ®Yoy know, Etty,” declared Wilfred 
had diel ae in his feeble voice as soon as the doc- 
tor had gone, “it was. a rotten shame 

‘her fhe way I keeled over. It’s positively 

ll of a aim nothing. I’ve had those spells a> dozen 

it amnllik times and been fit as a fiddle next day. 

om If you'll only help me into my clothes—” 
"Stay where you are!” she commanded 

t of them gone too gently, and went forth again 

moved aime im search of something, somewhere, to 

would Jetheir shelter during the terrible months 

) was keri to come. . 

Their baum = A comfortable house in a wholesome 

she did fame meighborhood, plenty of light and air, all 

s—a pal modern conveniences—that was all she 

rk and ¢ ganted. It was raining half-heartedly, 

vating thei amd half-heartedly she waded through 
and jm seas of mud, searching the cheaper 
fortunes rete : 

1 from Floundering, prying into squalid neigh- 
bothoods infested by Japanese, her mind 
ws forever on life’s fateful trickery 

me at which had brought her to this. Wilfred 

LacMa prostrate in Los Angeles, old Alky col- 
lapsed—dying; probably—in New York. 

€ got Money gone, position gone; and a baby 

idly. was expected sometime in February! 
ae There were a few dim lights on the 

” taal horizon. After the hotel-bills were paid, 

hel felt they would have enough left to main- 

solute § fim them in almost comic poverty for 

“his ‘i two months, Then there was this small 

\ ‘ul th cansolation—the people did not recognize 

se. Wim Uemas the once prodigal heir and his 

had fi Genographer bride. They had registered 


| atthe hotel under the name of Mr. and 
Ms. William Bowers, and she had 
gn this pseudonym, which agreed 

the initials on their baggage. She 
Ms glad, too, about Bob. He had grad- 
‘ied with honors, and she had prom- 
"Mi him a course at the Beaux Arts. 












Wi course that must go glimmery, but 
“a | Mehad got him on his feet. 
) She found an untidy little bungalow 





/@@ untidy little valley between Los 








vas obvi Pea 

buried le eS and Pasadena. Dripping palms, 
sitcase. _é pepper trees, and rivers of adobe 
ned ald Were all the details of landscape 
: / me comprehended. The agent told her 





it would be paradise in the spring; it 
MS the reverse now. She recalled old 
 @&ys text about a woman going through 
ull for her husband. 
(Sad Ethel taken the unpromising home 
“’Mind and turned it into a model bower 
@ simple comfort—as she had read of 
Pa doing under similar circum- 
mes—she might have ferried over 
* of despond and come out 
at oft Billy upon the green pastures be- 
j But she had been poorly trained 
housekeeping. Moreover her condi- 
did hot permit any prolonged physi- 
e@ertion. There were three rooms 
the bungalow, separated by paper-thin, 
eaoled partitions. Wilfred had his 
sw&toom; in the relics of what had 
8 dining-room—it was an orgy of 
Secondhand _ furniture—Ethel 
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=, THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Onor 


GLEAR AS A 


The Highest Class Talking Machine in the World 


cent, pure, rich, mellow tone, ‘‘clear as a bell.” 
peerless in gracefulness and artistry of design and is 
unrivalled in vital exclusive features. 


There is a pride of possession in owning the won- 


Superb upright and period designs are available. 
Special designs will be made to order. 
prepared to place Sonora equipments in treasured cab- 
inets which you may now own. 


Prices $60 to $2500 


Write for General Catalog M or Period Catalog MX 


Sonora Phonograph Company, Juc. 


George E. Brightson, President 


279 Broadway, 5th Avenue at 53rd Street . 
\ Canadian Distributors: 1. Montagnes & Co,, Toronto 


a DESTERS EVERYWHERE 


The Sonora has a magnifi- 
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It is 


We are also 





————_ - 

Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles on all steel needle lateral cut records, 

‘They play many times, sweeten the tone, are scientifically constructed to 
be ~ - prevent wear and increase the life of the records. 














| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
7At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 


s} Wonderful ho: itud ic lessons under 
By Ma or gg me study music ms un 


Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and comphetenets. 

° ri 
Any Instrument or Voice Wosuseses 
are interested in—Piano Sermeng. Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar janie, or Reed 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATA 
ell E pala E OW. 
6210 Siegel-Myers Bidg. , 


ON CONBER 


{Music Lessons 










and European teachers. | 











Easy fo Play 
Easy fo Pay 


Send for free rer end and orchestra instruments 
UESCHER D INSTRUMENT ‘~ | 
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FOR years they’ve been get- 
ting sunburned and rush- 
ing to the drug store for relief. 
A recent report shows that 
these experienced druggists have 
found the I best thing is 


A HEALING CREAM 


“Mentholatum 


Always made under this signature « 


Ie cools the burn and softens the 
drawn, parched skin. Heals gently 
and antiseptically—when the skin is 
broken. It is good for other “little 
ills” too— cuts, insect bites, tired feet, 
etc. But it 


ca 


in tubes, 25¢; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 
The Mentholatum Co. 








Yes—it probably is, if you depend upon 
ordinary old-style face powder. But not 
if you made your toilet with wonderful 


faMeda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


Use LA MEDA COLD CREAMED pow- 
der in the morning and you are sure of a 
velvet smooth, powdery fresh appearance 
all day. A skin charm that has none of that 
overdone suggestion. Heat, cold, rain or 
perspiration will not mar it. : 

Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 

Tints—Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any-druggist or toilet counter anywhere 
can get LA MEDA COLD CREAMED 
POWDER for you—or it will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of 65 cents for a large jar. 


MEDA MFG. CO., 103 E. Garfield 
send handsome miniature test jar of MEDA 
Powder in the__________ tint. I enclose 
silver and 2c stamp for postage and packing. (Or 
ips if more convenient.) 








slept on a flimsy couch at night, and 
during the weary dark days she sat in 
this chaos and tried to mend. The 
kitchen, with its bare floor greasy from 
a leak in the kerosene stove and a con- 
tinual drip from the unmended roof, she 
hated most of all. Here she made a 
miserable farce of washing the family 
clothes in a damaged zinc tub. The life 
was a nightmare. 

Wilfred slept very poorly, and week 
in and week out she read to him, often 
until after midnight. She hated the trashy 
novels that interested him. A woman 
in love might have endured all this un- 
der a splendid: impulse to sacrifice. But 
that was the curious thing about Ethel. 
The more she gave, the more her re- 
sentment grew. Her husband’s occasional 
moments of tenderness were unpleasant 
to her. Had she held him as positively 
to blame for this dingy anticlimax, it 
might have been a degree less discour- 
aging. But Wilfred could never be any- 
thing positively. He was a negative ir- 
ritation, a negative stumbling-block, a 
negative husband. 

The life, too, was telling on her. Her 
face and hands were growing thin, in- 
dicating the strain that was on her at a 
time when a woman should be most fas- 
tidiously cared for. 


OWARD the end of January, their 

money being nearly gone, she rum- 
maged the advertising columns of the 
Los Angeles Times, hoping desperately 
for some kind of work that would keep 
them alive, keep their pitiful home to- 
gether until Wilfred was well or dead 
or that new life, for which she felt a 
burning responsibility, had come into be- 
ing. 

She found an advertisement which 
looked more promising than the others. 
An author wanted the services of a typ- 
ist familiar with scenarios. She had cop- 
ied a few scenarios for Mr. Dorian back 
in the Brooklyn days; and she hoped 
to find something here which would per- 
mit her to work at home—for her con- 
dition as well as her responsibilities pre- 
vented her staying away for any great 
length of time. 

Therefore one morning, between break- 
fast-dishes and luncheon-stew, she floun- 
dered through the mud and took the 
trolley for Los Angeles. She found Mr. 
Glossky, the author, working in an un- 
tidy room over a shoe-store. His face 
was almost criminal in its hardness and 
dissipation, but his look softened to pity 
at the sight of her condition, and he 
even suggested a place where she could 
rent a practically new typewriter for four 
dollars a month. He turned over to her 
a mass of obscure handwriting and loaned 
her a finished scenario as a guide. 

The next day her rented machine came, 
and she set to work tick-ta¢king out 
frightfully comic scenes in the midst of 
the prevailing squalor and depression. 
For more than a month the sun had been 
a stranger to the people of earth; rain 
was now descending in sheets, lashing 
the mean little windowpanes_ which 
seemed to cry and cry the tears which 
Ethel was too proud and too indignant 
to shed. 

“Caption—You poor cheese!” 

Ethel stopped in her typing at this 


.Coronado, 
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remark, which she had just copied jm 
Mr. Glossky’s fearfully comic mangas 
Poor cheese indeed! How she 
she could find a little love in her} 
to color the prevailing gray! She au 
see her husband in the next toomg 
ting up in bed poring over a dams 
book she had brought him from the 
lic library. She realized how sullen af 
ungracious she had aiways been tg j 
even in their days of gaud rOsperiy 
Poor Wilfred, poor Ethel, poor A 


poor world! 


HE baby was born in the midds 
February, or, atmospherically gy 
ing, during a high mist between stom 
Less than an hour before the doug 
came, the postman brought a letter § 
old Bowdin’s lawyer. Mr. Mac 

It had been forwarded to “Bowers” fim 
and merely said that i 
Bowdin was now able to be moved, hy 
required constant care, as the pg 
stroke had left him a cripple. It if 
mated that the younger Bowdins shou} 
take care of him. 

Ethel got the letter before Wild 
saw it—he was now on his feet and mop 
ing about, making futile efforts at hom 
work. She hid Mr. Macmonagle’s cm 
munication without a word to her he 
band. Suffering though she was, she st 
at the typewriter and tick-tacked a reply: 


Dear Sir: 

Yours of Feb. 12th received and con 
tents duly noted. In reply would sy 
that, since Mr. Bowdin has made you 
rich and is now down, it would be only 
fair for you to pay his expenses 
California and say nothing about it 
Awaiting your reply, 

Yours very faithfully, 


And she signed it proudly: “Ethel Cny 
Bowdin.” 

The baby, who proved to be a girl, ws 
born with a mop of hair and Jooked# 
the nurse said, more like her mollt 
than her father. This, of course, % 
fortunate; but Ethel felt none of & 
triumphant joy of young matemily 
This would mean harder, fiercer gilt 
ing for her, one more to feed, one mot 
burden to carry. It was but an 
drop to her already full cup of som 

But with poor Wilfred it, was ollir 
wise. He seemed to walk in a 
dreams. He learned to carry the 
the way the nurse—who only lingered 
two days—had shown him. 

“Eyes like her mother’s,” he kept sy 
ing, his homely face beaming his 

He made pathetic attempts to my 
Ethel for her long sacrifice. His version of 
bed-making brought to her the first. rel 


smile she had indulged since the big mt) 


began. The nurse had shown him hor 
to prepare invalid’s food, and he. 
it surprisingly well. The scenario-wilth 
Mr. Glossky, came as another sumpm 
He puffed up in a roaring roadster, 
announced that he had seen the! 
notice in the paper and was 
upon inspecting the first-born. : 

“I’m sorry I got behind with my 
he announced before ieaving. 


Ethel, you may be sure, had not for 


gotten that he owed her some 
twenty dollars, and so she was 


But after he had gone, she counted) “e 
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ile of bills on the table and real- 
with trembling lips, that the queer, 






ine, 














n her he Jooking man had over paid her 
She ¢ aa dollars. She might Saver kaon 
t TOO SHE © but she understood the chivalrous 
& day : ie and clumsy understanding that 
™ the p © prompted the gift. There was some 
Sullen gue who understood, and she wept for 
ps to “he first time since the day of her wed- 
Poor Ai Phiy in March the sun came out and 
timed his world again. The real-estate 
aa dealer, on that sloppy, desolate day when 
> middle she had taken the bungalow, had de- 
cally Se red that the valley would be paradise 
Pen SOME «jn the spring. For the first time she 
the ¢ gemed to be gazing with eyes full open. 
letter "Al the surrounding hills, Aladdin- 
acme gmonds of emerald, gleamed and 
wers” fi ‘Weamed, shooting green rays back to the 
that MEME ot life-giver whom some peoples—small 
moved, wonder—have worshiped. Down in the 
€ par valley swift streams, already decreasing, 
. It A meadow lark, short-tailed 
lins and heaven-winged, shot recklessly up 
re Wil yard, sweetening the air with his wildly 
thrill. 
t and mor Ciera spring! A squat Chinaman 
$ at howe with a seedy hat and two baskets swung 
agle’s com ma long pole jogged merrily by, chant- 
O het Mis ing in falsetto. And inside the bunga- 
as, she st low Ethel could hear the drone-droning 
ed a reply: of a harsh male voice: 
Bye, bye-lo, bay-bee, 
hak Bye, bye-lo, bay-bee— 
ould say It was monotonous, patient, quite 
nade you without tune, almost without time. She 
1 be only gazed through the porch window and saw 
penses to Wilfred rocking back and forth, the lit- 
about it tle bundle against his chest. His rugged 
little face, again gaining in color, was 
tumed toward the sleeping child, and 
Ethel Cy she could see written there the love she 
lad never given him, never given his 
a girl, ws baby. What hells they had been 
looked-m through! What stygian tempests had 
° oe battered them back and forth, days with- 
jure, Wa out gladness, nights without stars! How 
2 on hy fought Kg a —_ geen 
materi _ insepara e cords of pride anc 
a Ethel came suddenly to her feet and 
a ae Tished into the cluttered room. 
of salle My dear!” she whispered, and sink- 
as a to her knees, embraced the woman- 
a land of and the child-man who were equally 
= ‘What is it, honey?” he asked, his 
voice grown still and husky as he put 
kept sy lis rough cheek against hers. 
is. deli. ‘Tye been bad, bad!” she told him, 
to rep” wen cried and cried. 
veaiuaa “Bad? You’ve been an angel.” 
first rl Do angels live through hell, come wing- 
e big nit oo the pit, their golden crowns 
him bor mlackened, their godly pennons un- 
i he di ‘Stged by mocking fires? 
vio-wel ‘T wanted to help!” she said wildly 
- surpris: Fas a “I tried—and oh, how 
ant ; I - 
cm Gan Know, dear,” he said solemnly. “I 
insistent What a burden I was to you.” 


that’s why I love you so— 





‘ That was all she said, and lay nestling 
~ ens time against her child and 








i+ enthusiastic guide—and who in 
Angeles is not an enthusiastic 
point out to you the pretty 
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PATHE SUPREME 








CARRIES a 
famous name 
— and carries 
it worthily. 





























eA PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CO. 
COSTS NO MORE THAN THE EUGENE-A-WIDMANN, President 
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Don’t Grope for Words! For the Highest Prices "4, "3/2! 
2 A es broken jewelry, platinum,diamonds, watches, old gold, 
We areall trying toSELL something | silver, War Bonds and Stamps. Cash by return mail, 
it may be braius, or automo- s returned in 10 days if you're not satisfied. 
biles, or soap—but words sre the OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO.,1251 Lennox Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0 
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LEARN TO USE_THEM COR. | 
RECTLY—PROFITABLY. Get 

acommand of English! Spend } 
a few minutes daily with Gren- | 
ville Kleiser’s Mail Course in| 
Practical English and Mental Efficiency, I]t will quickly 


teach you how to 
e 
and Win 


Use Good English 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words—Use the Right 
Word in the Right Place— Win Promotion— 
Write Compelling Busi di 



















‘orresp ¥ 
Speeches— Become 


Stories, Advertisements, > 
an Engaging Conversationalist, etc. 
Write for interesting Booklet ‘* How To Become a Master 


of English ;” mailed free. No agents will call on you, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 399 New York, N. ¥. 








Make Every Electric 
Socket Twice as Useful 
Every single electric socket in your 


be made twice as useful and the use of 
_ your Electrical Appliances twice asenjoyable with 














The Quality Plug 
“Every wired home needs three or more” 


to, BRED 
Dealer’s OR 9188 


Benjamin No. Shade 

Holders enable to use 

any shade with your Two- 

Way Plugs. 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 
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It’s So Easy to Keep 
the Closet Shining 


“Sani-Flush is made for just 
that one thing—to make it easy 
for you to keep your closet 


ant work that it used to cost to 
have a clean closet bowl is 
done by Sani-Flush. No more 
dipping out of water, scrub- 
bing nor scouring. Just follow 
the directions on the can and 
stains and deposits of every 
sort—in every cranny of the 
bowl and trap will disappear. 
Vigorous cleaner that it is, 
Sani-Flush cannot hurt the 
plumbing. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, 
Canna hy lca of one, see ao 25 i sn 


or stamps for a full-sized can postpaid. (Ca- 
nadian price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co. 


823 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 
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bowl shining white and odor-" 
less. A\ll of the hard, unpleas- 











white house on the hill; a spotless patch 
among shaggy eucalypti, sleek-leaved, 
golden-bulbed orange trees climbing the 
slope. You will admire the fatness of 
the white leghorns and red cattle among 
the well-kept barns. If you are a curi- 
ous traveler,—as of course you are,—you 
will ask who is living there and who is 
the old invalid sitting in the wheel-chair 
under a live oak. 

“He’s Alcis J. Bowdin,”: the guide will 
tell you. “You remember? He went 
busted in the Indoga cattle scandal of 
1913. Place belongs to his son, but his 
daughter-in-law runs the ranch. Had a 
hell of a time, they say, at first. But 
young Bowdin made a small stake in 
street railways and bought this choice bit 
cf property.” 

“She must be a capable woman,” you 
remark. 

“Oh, yes,” says the guide tolerantly. 
“But you can do anything in this cli- 
mate.” 

Just such a sight-seeing tour had gone 
by one afternoon when little Mab, now 
seven and going on eight, approached 
her grandfather gleefully and gave him a 
free and skillful exhibition of orange- 
sucking. 

“Tf you eat too many of those darned 
things,” croaked the old man in his sour 
voice, “you'll get hardening of the ar- 
teries.” 
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“Why doesn’t Mother like you>” 
the child. ~~ 

“Because,” said Alcis J. Bowdin, 
proved to her that I was right. Wome 
don’t like that, you see.” 

“Don’t you like Mother?” asked 
spilling orange-juice down the neck g 
her frock. 

“I do,” declared old Alky. “Angq 
shouldn’t be surprised if she liked 
too. Only it wouldn’t do for hey 
admit it.” 

“Why ?” 

“That would be proving that what] 
said was right.” 

“What did you say, grandfather?” 

“Not much.” 

His clear old mind was wandering 
back to the afternoon in the Br 
flat when he had believed that she wy 
a very good woman. 

“Father loves her, anyhow,” declatl 
the observant child, “and she loys 
Father.” 

“If he didn’t,” said old Alky, Mj 
kick him all the way from here to Pas. 
dena.” 

“My!” Mab’s rosebud mouth fly 
open. “Could you kick that far, Grint 
father?” 

Under the blue steamer-rug Mp 
Bowdin tried to move one of his withered 
legs, and as he did so, he smiled a whim 
sical, dry, wry and gallant smile. 
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In the end 
money; and 
ruined.” 

This was not very plain, Peewee 
thought, but the result was clear; Mr. 
Markyn had been “broke.” 

“Did Mr. Beman throw up his hat 
upon the Floor?” he asked. 

“IT wouldn’t wondah. ‘That’s like 
what you did to me about the oats,’ 
he said to Mistah Markyn; and afteh 
that they nevah spoke again, and the 
two families didn’t, till Mistah Waltah 
Markyn ma’ied Miss Ma’ion, and then 
they come togetheh again.” 

This was more clear to Peewee; he 
had known that his father’s marriage 
had reconciled the families. 


Mistah Beman had the 
Mistah Markyn, he was 


BURTIN, when he took Peewee up to 
bed, would have helped him undress, 
but the boy would not submit to this 
indignity. He was still dazed with the 
wonder of what the day had brought to 
him as he snuggled in the cool, smooth 
sheets after the old man had left him; 
but now he was beginning to appreciate 
it more distinctly. This house was won- 
derful, he thought. He would play about 
in this pleasant house until, sometime in 
the day, Mrs. Markyn would come, and 
he would see her and talk with her and 
touch her! : 

He dressed hurriedly in the morning, 
so as to be ready if she came, and after 
breakfast he sat by the window watch- 
ing for her; but she did not come. 

In the late afternoon Burtin came and 
got him and took him to the library. 
Beman was there now. f 


“Come here,” Beman commanded. 

Peewee approached uneasily. 

“Can you read?” 

“T can spell.” 

“Spell this, then—spell it out loud’ 

Peewee took the printed clipping which 
the old man held out to him. 

“‘Reward,’” he spelled, “ ‘for inter 
mation as to the whereabouts of H. Se 
bury, probably aged ten, formerly & 
mate of St. Anthony’s Orphanage ait 
various boys’ homes. Room—100 Wase 
ington St.’” 

“That you?” Beman inquired. 

“Yes sir,” the boy admitted mist 
ably. 

“Spell this.” Beman held out another 
paper to him—one now which was mere 
written. 

“ ‘Helen Lampert,’” Peewee spellet 
“‘born Chicago, age thirty, never @® 
ployed, associate of various men M 
cago, New York and Seattle, known a 
as Helen Howse and Héloise La 
late frequenter of Chicago West 
cafés.’ ” 

“That’s 
serted. 
Not much, if you’re wise.’ 


your mother,” Bemai as 


“She’s dead,” Peewee offered hope | 


fully; Beman, at any rate, could not 
him back to his mother. 
“T know she’s dead. 
she died?” 
Probably Beman knew the answer 10 


You there whet 


“What do you think of het? 7 


this too; Peewee did not dare © ™ 
“Yes sir.” oF 


“Anybody else there?” 
“The nurse.” 
“No one else?” 
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sit. 





come there while you were 
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Won fall man with blue eyes—very 
ked ‘Ye, like yours and black hair like 
—_ : — sir.’ He looked with premedi- 
“And tated candor squarely at Beman, but in- 
liked temally he trembled. Beman, he saw, 
r re knew who his father was. Was Beman 
. gong to turn him over to his father? 

“Sure about that?” 
"Yes sir.’ 


es sir.” 
“Mother didn’t tell you about any 


E 
™ 


No sir,’ Peewee lied desperately. 
feman certainly could not know what 
‘a been told him by his mother; they 
jad been quite alone together when, with 
fe hot hands covered with their glis- 
‘ming tings, she had clutched him down 
minst her and held him while she made 
write down his father’s name. 


Iky * “Byer see that ad before?” 
to "No sir.” 

' “Know that address?” 
| ‘No sir.” 
an ‘Don't know of any lawyer at that 
, address? Might be a lawyer’s ad, you 
aT. It was exactly that, Peewee knew, as 


le watched Beman; Beman knew it was 
: slayer. “No sir.” 
“Don't know who’s advertising, then?” 
‘No sit,” Peewee iterated, 
ht was, of course, his father adver- 
ising; it could be no one else. Didn’t 
Beman know it was his father? Peewee 
thought he did, and he began in panic 
Whack toward the door. 




















ded. Stay here,’ Beman commanded 
The boy halted, shaking nervously. 

a Sit over there,” Beman directed, 
J piling to a chair. 
ng which 7 

P pe WEE, keeping his eyes imploring- 
a "Wy fied upon Beman, backed to a 

Pa turand pulled himself up onto it. 

erly oi rang somewhere; a servant 
SW, | the hall; an outer door opened 





‘iii dosed, and the servant came to the 
tomay of the library. 
him in,” Beman said at once, 






—-. 






mise the servant could announce the 

s merely. Peewee, watching in panic, saw the 
| ow the servant. He had looked, 

spell, ame he had his new clothes, so often 
ver an Soy in the mirror that he rec- 






‘ned unmistakably the man’s startling 
jms to himself; they had the same 





" 
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abell, regular features, the same 
ast Ptatk blue eyes, the same black 

th grew in the same way upon 
‘aa ‘Mecks and temples. 






So 
ee 


be aes: 


z Man, expecting plainly to see Be- 
3 lead first saw Peewee. His gaze, 
‘Stared back at him, quickened 
prise, then with inquiry and cer- 
Me flushed angrily, and Peewee 







pom in, Markyn,” Beman invited. 

mes throat closed up, and he 
m@ tis chair away from his father. 
m8 little guest here, Markyn,” 
@ in explanation. He turned 
servant. “Take the boy 
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People who know—millions 
of them—now end all corns in 
this way. 

They apply Blue-jay. either 
in liquid or in plaster form. It 

| means but a touch and it takes 
but a jiffy. 

The corn pain stops. Then 
theBlue-jay gently undermines 
the corn so it loosens and 
comes out. 


The modern way 


Blue-jay was invented by a 
chemist who studied corns. 


It is made by a laboratory 
of world-wide repute. 


Old-time treatments were 





© B&B1920 


@ Liquid or Plaster 


end corns 


now in this scientific way 


harsh and inefficient. Blue-jay 
is gentle, quick and sure. 


Now all corns are needless. 
Allthese pains can be avoided. 
To let corns remain while you 
pare and pad them is folly. 


You can stop a corn ache 
the moment it appears. You 
can end a corn completely 
before it can develop. 


Blue-jay has proved these 
facts to millions. It will prove 
them to you—and tonight—if 
you let it. 


Quit the old methods of 
dealing with corns and see 
what this new way means. 
Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


BAB Blue:-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Marshmnatlows 
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lightness of Royal Marshmal- 

lows will delight you whether 
you eat them as they come in the box 
or use them in cooking. Made only 
of the highest grade materials in 
sanitary kitchens, without contact 
with hands. 

Cook Book of more than 50 tested 
recipes for using marshmallows, free 
on request. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 

send 70 cents for a pound box, pre- 

paid, 2 Ibs. $1.40, 5 lbs. $3.50. 


Delewia 
SG rleree) ile, 


VERY taste is suited with Delcara 
Chocolates, every eye is delighted 
with the beauty of Delcara gift boxes. 

Delicious and distinctive from every angle 

Known to the discriminating public for 
more than 25 years. Made of the highest grade 
materials in modern, sanitary kitchens. 

Tf your dealer does not yet know how 
popular Delcaras are, let us send you out 
Srvorite selection, a pound box of Rutter 
Chocolates, (illustrated) $1.50, postpaid. 
The ROCHESTER CANDY WORKS 
410 State St., — 
Rochester, N.Y. 


, Ties delicate flavor and tender 





POSITIVELY 
REMOVED 


FRECKL 


by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment— Your druggist or 
mail, 65c. Free book. DR. C. H. BERRY CO., 
2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ulinois. 








Send No 
Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free 


—10 Months to Pay 


Examine ring FIRST, 
then if you 

decide to 

keep it pay 

only $2.00. 

Buying di- 

rect assures 

you >» 

Rock Bot- ~ 

tom Price. 

A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting 
at only $2.80 a month! 


Take Advantage of 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if you are not 
satisfied. No Security 
—No Red Tape. 

A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond, 
Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 
Whether you order this ring or not, let us send 
you this De Luxe Catalog FREE, éontaining de- 
scriptions of rings, watches, diamonds and other 
|| articles of jewelry. Everything sent on FREE 

EXAMINATION. Address Dept. SN. 


Capital $1,000,000 
“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


L:W-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Copyrighted, 1920, by L. W. Sweet, Inc, 




















Peewee fled to the servant, and twisted 
his head to gaze back at his father as he 
was led from the rcom. The servant 
took him upstairs to his bedroom and 
pushed him in and shut the door. He 
did not, ‘Peewee appreciated with ‘sur- 
prise, lock the door. He reopened the 
door softly and listened, but he could 
not hear the voices in the library. Was 
his father telling Beman how he would 
get rid of him? He went part way down 
the stairs and again listened. The door 
of the library was closed, but through 
it he heard his father’s voice, high- 
pitched and loud with bitterness: 

“She might have known something 
would happen, if she trusted you!” 

Peewee stiffened with surprise. Be- 
man and his father were not, then, in 
agreement. Beman was not merely turn- 
ing him over to his father. What was 
he doing? Some one, Peewee knew, 
would discover him if he stopped to 
listen outside the door of the library, 
but there was a room next to the li- 
brary into which probably no one would 
come. Feewee ran into that room; here 
too the door into the library was closed, 
and he went to it and lay down close 
to it on the floor. 

“Go back farther,” he heard Beman 
saying. “Go clear back to the wedding.” 

“Tt goes still farther back than that.” 

“Very well; but wasn’t I right? The 
little fool was bound to marry you. 
Now, by God, the thing works out! I 
couldn’t tell where Jeff Markyn’s grand- 
son would go wrong, but I knew he 
wouldn’t go straight.” 

“No. You merely hated my family. 
It isn’t the man who’s injured that never 
forgives; it’s the one who inflicts the 
injury.” 

Peewee grew tense with perplexity. 
What was the meaning of this talk? 

“She came here’—this was Beman 
speaking now—‘several days in succes- 
sion and sat by my front window where 
she could look out. She was watching, 
I discovered, for a boy she’d taken an 
interest in. She’d seen him on the beach 
here nearly every day. I got it out of 
her she meant to find a home for him 
—not in your house, not in any institu- 
tion. The thing looked queer to me, 
and I said: ‘Bring the boy here; I’m 
all alone in this big house, and it’ll be 
good for me.’ She wouldn’t consent at 
first; finally she agreed to it.” 

“Because you made her think that she 
could trust you. We all believed you’d 
buried that old family feud as we had.” 

“Not with you, I hadn’t. You married 
my granddaughter in spite of me; the 
boys on the Board could have told you 
to watch out.” 

Peewee’s heart beat fast. He com- 
menced to understand why Beman had 
not thought it necessary to lock him in 
his room; it was not merely that Be- 
man had thought he would not run away 
from this delightful place. Beman had 
asked Peewee questions the answer to 
which he himself already knew, Peewee 
comprehended now, only for the purpose 
of finding out how much the boy knew. 
Peewee had denied any knowledge of his 
| father. So Beman had shown Peewee 

to his father, and at once had sent the 
| boy away. Why had he done that?” 
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EMAN’S voice was again g0i 

“She brought the boy here, and 
heck, he looked as much like you ay 
What lawyer would you go to, j 
dered, if you were in trouble? Yj 
go, I-had no doubt. at all, to Salle 
put a man to dig in Sallet’s office: Gig 
he found, was advertising for a 7 
twenty-four hours I had the 
blamed thing. I had the boy's mm 
in the institutions; I had the mots 
name. Like to hear it? I hag 
looked up too. I was almost suey 
all this meant. I sent for you tog 
over here, and I watched you whey 
saw the boy; that made me ceng 
You're no fit husband for Matt Beng 
granddaughter—coming to her strum 
from another woman, and with a¢ 
running the streets who doesn’t knoy 
father!” 

“I never knew there was a boy? 

“What does your knowing matter?” 

Peewee heard his father’s voice gf 
a long interval: “What is it that 
mean to do?” 

“I’m going to take her back, a 
from you. This house is lonesome, Ty 
old, but I aint a dead man yet. 
like a young woman—my granddaugi 
—around as well as anybody would” 

Peewee thrilled delightedly. Bem 
was not only not going to give P 
over to his father; he was also gim 
to bring Mrs. Markyn here. 

“You’ve considered the effect of th 
of course?” This was Peewee’s fathe 

“You mean the scandal? It aint new 
sary there should be any scandal ] 
don’t mind mere gossip.” 

“No; I mean the effect of this 
her.” 

“Of course I have. She wouldnt! 
lieve any story against you merely 
itself. And you’ve made her trust} 
se that the boy, without the story, it 
enough to make her suspect you. bl 
I’ve got both the story and the @ 
and by the Lord, she’ll have to beim 
the two together, because you wolt 
able to deny.” 

Peewee chilled. So Beman was} 
ing to tell Mrs. Markyn who Pe 
was. That was the way she wa Ue 
brought ‘to live here! Yet he wi 
longer so sure she would hate himia 
knew. She suspected something, aii 
spite of that she had kissed him 
might be that when she knew, she # 
forgive him for being his father's si 

“You don’t understand,” he heartl 
father say. “Marion still has pa 
faith in me. She’s told you the} 
ise we made to one another whe™ 
sent her abroad. She kept that 
with me. She asked me if I ham 
it with her. How could I tell hea 
this? God knows I’d never lovet 
one but her. I lied to her!” ; 

“Of course. Jeff’s grandson would: 

“She’s built her happiness about ' ; 
lie. I’m not thinking about mys@ts"s 
sure I’m not. I’m thinking about 

Peewee drew back swiftly fram 
door; a servant had gone into Wee 
opposite and switched on the light. 
wee had not noticed that it 
dusk; the servant would come to ® 
room next, perhaps. Peewet ies 
across the hall to Beman’s det. 
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Fie sat there miserably, staring toward 
=. It was not, he perceived, a 
Efe: whether Mrs. Markyn would 
him when she knew; it was a 
qesion of her pa argos "She ee 
h after this; she woulc 

sera be ceesibly. He had heard that 
a4 ‘his father’s tones; her desolation had 

Wen in his voice, her agony. Would 

father succeed in changing Beman’s 

? Burtin had said Beman never 

¢ what had been done to him; that 
bered and remembered and re- 

. It might be that so long as 

had Peewee, nothing could change 

se of that obstinate old man. 

then Peewee would have to run away 

Fe Beman, from Beman’s wonderful 
‘and his good food, back to the 

streets. 

THE door of the library opened, and 

his father passed through the hall, 

Mase a little, as though his fixed 

‘gue fastened itself on objects without 
them. Beman came from the li- 

Tray and crossed to his den; he saw 

‘Peewee and smiled at him with satisfac- 

tion. 

“What a man must do, boy,” he said 
-tumphantly, “is wait. His time will 
come at last.” 
> "Yes sir,” said Peewee unhappily. 

Whe words did not make so plain to 
him as the old man’s victorious manner 

his father had not been able to 
ige Beman. Pewee moved out into 
land went slowly to his room. 

He choked at the room’s look of com- 
tt How soft the bed and pillows 

had a smell of cleanliness! 
cha As he stood in the doorway, 
ived the boy in the mirror stand- 

ng in the reflected door in his new 

S. They called the clothes his as 
hey called the room, but both, he real- 
Be bese to Beman. He went sud- 

aly to the drawer into which the serv- 

Mi fad tumbled his old clothes, and 

again as he saw that the clothes 

il were there. Then he began to take 

new clothes. 

He folded his coat and shirt carefully 

ad pu on a chair, then his knick- 

ers. He unfastened his shoes; 

tin be hesitated, and refastened them. 

td a long time at them, but 

h he took off the shoes and stock- 

put on his old clothes, which 

h damp when they were tossed 

t drawer and now smelled moldy 

His eyes filled with tears 

ed round the room, and he 

be indly for the door, and blinked 

S away and looked out into the 

li was empty, and he went 

y down the stairs, but stopped 

. A servant passed below him 

OL ee, bin, and he heard Be- 
Speaking to the servant. 

Ht Petceived the futility of trying to 
ay from Beman. He had run 
-*Mozen times before, from a half- 
Miierent institutions; yet they had 
taught him, though. they had had 

or seeking him except the 
Wansaction of their business. 
he had learned fully, al- 
him in the end, upon the 
“man, who had more reason 
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for catching him than the authorities 
had, and who could use their agents be- 
sides others of his own, would catch 
him too, inevitably, if he was upon the 
streets. And he had, he realized, no 
place except the streets to go. 

He went orf down the stairs, trembling 
uncontrollably, but not now from fear of 
Beman. He opened the great front door, 
went out, noiselessly reclosed it and ran 
down the steps. He went north till 
he had counted four blocks, then—very 
slowly—west. He had decided what to 
do. The great square house he was 
apptoaching was his: father’s, and _ his 
legs shook so that he could hardly walk. 


He did not dare to go to the house, but 
sat down across the street from it. He 
would see his father eventually, going 
in or coming out. 

He perceived at the end of the street, 
where it merged into the park, his father 
passing and repassing under a street- 
lamp, as he paced absorbed in troubled 
thought; and he. started up and went 
hesitatingly toward him. Each step, as 
he approached, was slower than the last 
one, and his flesh was cold with ter- 
ror as he forced his trembling legs to 
take him on. What would his father 
co when he saw him? -In what dreadful 
way would he get rid of him? His 
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father’s look—hands clenched, eye 
on the ground, turning back ; 
cally at each end of his short wa 
if he did not know that he was 
—increased his dread. . His fa 
questionably, was considering: Whats 
would like to do to Peewee. 

He had got close to him now, Dut i 
father did not notice him. ‘Tw 
his absorption, his father almost} 
him. TFeewee tried to speak ap 
not; then desperately he steppedams 
father’s way. But his fathers 
moved to go around this of 
and Peewee perceived that, ig 
clothes and the dark, he did nm 
nize him as the same boy he & 
in Beman’s house. i. 

“I’m the boy,” Peewee croak 


E saw his father start 
down at him, then swiftly 

he felt his father seize him 
him about so that the street-lamg 
up his face. Peewee waited, | i 
closed, his body resting weak y 
against his father’s arm. 

Dry sounds whose meaning tet 


| not determine came from his * 
| throat. He gathered courage; 
| terrible had yet occurred. 


Ae 


“He was going to tell her,” heg 
plained. 

“Tell her?” 

“About you and me.” 

“About—you!” His father, Peem 
recollected, had not known that Perm 
knew their relation, but he must @ 
prehend that now. Yet he saw, ii 


| surprise, no anger in his father’s face 


“So I ran away,” he confided. 

“From him?” 

“To you. Because I didn’t have 
where to go he wouldn’t find mé, tf 


| you wanted to get rid of me.” 


“You want me to—get rid of your 

He felt perplexingly friendly toi 
father. ‘“She’s nice,” he said. “ 
talked with me. I didn’t want he 
be spoiled.” He saw his father 
stood him now. 

“Son,” his father whispered, “som, } 
were afraid of me! What did you tim 
I'd do?” 

“TI didn’t know.” 

“IT wanted to send you away—i 
where you'll be taken care of. I 
her; so, I think, do you. Will yus 
me send you away, let me do that 

Peewee felt queerly comfortable; 
saw tears shining in bis father’s eye 

“For her,” his father urged him. 

“Sure!” he said. 

His father took his hand, andt 
turned together away from the Mam 
home. His father, he realized, hala 
told him where he meant to 
and he did not ask. He did no 
to be taken care of; he had cont 
run away from that. What kind of 
ple would be taking care of him 
Would it be another institution? 
it be something else? Would the? 
beat him? He would not mim 
they did to him, he thought, sim 
would be enduring it tor her. Het™ 
his head to look up at his father® 
dently as they walked along. 

The next story in these hei i 

Peewee’s Quest will appeal a6 

tember nu 


if 
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EE that man at the Receiving | 
Teller’s window? That’s Billy 
King, Manager for the Browning * 
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®t, Why, in a few months he had doubled 
ts ary! Next thing I knew he was put in 
e 4 his department, and two months ago 
eymade him Manager. And he’s making 
d'toney. Owns his own home, has quite 
P Property beside, and he’s a regular at 
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“Kind to you? 
would die for you.” 

“Oh, you make love soon! But wont 
you please go now! Quick, I hear some- 
*thing.” 

“You hear my heart. Let me stay ten 
minutes, and then I go.” 

“Ah, but why would you give me ten 
minutes of fear?” 

He saw that her anxiety was real, and 
his heart smote him for cruelty to this 
dazzling creature whose father he would 
hang with a rope brought from the North. 

“Yes, I will go. I wanted to tell you 
something, but my regret at going is so 
deep that I forget what it was. But I 
must come again when the sun is not so 
low. Now tell-me please, when that shall 
be.” 

“Never would a man before talk like 
this to me But if you must come 
when I beg you no, let it be next Thurs- 
day. My father then will be in the hills 
to buy the cattle.” 

“This is Friday, and that will be. a 
week, lacking one day. You have set 
doomsday for my return.” 

“If you come before, you will not find 
me. And now it is the good-by.” 

She drew back quickly through the 
door; and down into the fringe of tall 
cane he went, parting his way to the 
canoe that lay nosing the mossy bank. 

Only now that she was gone and night 
had come did he remember—remember 
that this girl who had bewitched the swift 
minutes with him was the daughter of his 
sworn enemy Stepho la Vitte. : 

A voice called him as he was cursing 
himself for a traitor to his father’s mem- 
ory. On a point of land he saw three 
men standing. One of them bec‘:oned 
him, and he turned in toward them. One 
of them spoke: 

“Would you be kind to set us across? 
The night he comes, and we would not 
be lost in the swamp. We will get to the 
river. Would you please?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know that my canoe 
will hold four. We may get a ducking.” 

He pulled alongside and steadied the 
canoe while they got in. Now he paddled 
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carefully. The man who had talked, and 
whom the other two addressed as Tonez, 
requested to be set on a bushy shore 
where the water was so shallow that the 
canoe was almost stuck in thé ooze. With 
his paddle Drace propped his craft steady 
for them to get out. Tonez got out—and 
with the quickness of a cat snatched a 
rope from beneath his coat and threw a 
noose about Drace’s arms. Then two 
men in the boat threw themselves upon 
him. There was a hard struggle, in the 
canoe and then out into the water, but 
they brought him ashore, wound about 
with the rope. 

Now they made haste to tie him 
securely. The canoe was dragged ashore; 
Drace stretched out in it, and now they 
took it on their shoulders and hastened 
through the tangled underbrush. He had 
fought hard, but had not cried out. But 
as he was carried along, he swore bitterly 
at himself for not looking at first with 
suspicion on the brutes who now had him 
in their power. 

“Ah, you would steal about and spy,” 
said Tonez. “But you steal about no 
more. The carpetbaggers, they say, ‘You 
brave?’ and you say ‘Yes, I am brave.’ 
Then they say, ‘You find old Stepho.’ 
And you go to find him. He is not at 
home. But his men, they come just in 
time.” 

“You are liars. I was—” 

“Ah, you come with the joke. To- 
morrow, we will laugh. Will you? No, 
you will not laugh.” 


[RACE lay quietly tugging at the ropes 
that bound him. If he could spring 
out free, what a scattering he would make 
of them! They stopped, entering some 
sort of doorway, and rested the canoe on 
the ground. Tonez lighted a candle, and 
Drace saw that he was in an old cabin, 
almost ready to fall. They rolled him out 
on the floor, face down, and beneath his 
arms they passed the paddle of the 
canoe, so that he could not turn over. 
Then the others went out, leaving Tonez 
holding the candle. 

“Does the kind gentleman know why 
they gone? They go to get the dry 
rushes and the dead bark. For why? To 
make the fire. It is not cold, no? But 
they will make the fire of the cabin, and 
when the morning come, there will be the 
ashes of the kind gentleman; and the 
people they will say: ‘Ah, he lie down to 
sleep, and burn up.’ ” 

Drace heard them piling their mur- 
derous fuel into a corner. Again he ap- 
pealed to them, tried threats, told them 
that his friends would hang them; but 
they laughed, Tonez bending over him 
with the candle. 3 

“In a few minutes I light the blaze and 
take the candle away You talk 
of Stepho’s daughter. Remember she 
may love me some too.” 

“You Spanish devil!” 

“The kind gentleman he come close. 
I’m Portuguese. But no matter. When 
Stepho come, we tell him what we do, and 
he pat us on the back and give us money. 
But the light would hurt_the kind gentle- 


man’s eyes when he lie that wy 
I will not stoop so low 
Oh, what a fine 


jaw. 


get! It will make the blaze 
All ready, yes? I will touchy 
Drace could not see him, by 
the first crackle of the dried # 
the flame dim the candle’s 
he roared aloud, the men 
mounting flame crackling loud 
came back to him. , 
“We leave you now. You wi 


this candle to light you to beds 


it out, see? And I take it with 
They hastened out, and he 
laughing as they ran through 4 
brush. With all his harnessed: 
strove to break the paddle g§ 
might roll toward the door, 
strong, and he broke only the 
blade. A louder crackling told 
the dry boards above were cateh 
the roof would fall in; great spa 
fly upward, fall and hiss in they 
Why should he lie there 
this in his mind, he wondered: 
read that men approaching dé 
times speak foolish words, ai 


lay, with his mind on trivial thim 


he would writhe in a furnace? 
about him glared! He wondi 
long it would be before a tongil 
should lick him with its agony 

And then something touched 
something cold and swift. A? 
the ropes that bound: him; 
gteat and sudden joy Drace 
his reason. 
word was spoken. Just one 
then he screened her from the 
they fled through the door, 6 
the light, into the shadow of. 
And then he spoke: 
Nadine!” 


CHAPTER IX 


E had held her hand, leadil 
they ran, but now in the 
from danger, she withdrew it 


and when he reached again to a 


shook her head. 4 
“No, it must not be. I told 
quick, but you did not go qui 
Then Tonez he see your boaty 
the others, he wait for you. If 
and I watch him, with the kal 
him if he hurt my brave frie 
in dim light I see them cary 
and I think they have killed ¥ 
steal along to stab, but then & 
are in the boat. All I do 
watch till them go, and then § 
was not hard to do. No.” @ 
“You are an angel.” = 
She laughed, shaking her M8 
“Angels do not go into thes 
do not belong there , 
you. I show you the 
through the woods and out @ 
The moon has come, and wes 
you know the way, you are) 
you do not, you mire down 
the ooze, and not in the 
would please follow me BOW: 


But he did not cry 


“God y 
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not so much by name as by tone 


After all is said and done in choosing your 
phonograph, after you have it in your home, 
its final favor is won by its tone. All else is 
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He followed her, hoping that she might 
be slow, to prolong the joy of his being 
with her, but she was agile, walking 
swiftly. Sometimes she would turn 
slightly about to warn him of a dangerous 
place, and once she smiled, the moon full 
in her face. “Tell me,” he inquired then: 
“What has passed tonight, I hope, does 
not change what was set for Thursday.” 

The land was beginning to rise, and she 
was walking faster. 

“Thursday you may come.” 

She halted in an open space and 
pointed toward the river. 

“The bird, I hear him sing now. The 
magnolia trees are over there. And now 
it was again good night.” 

She gave him no chance to detain her, 
for in an instant she was running; and 
he stood looking till in the deep shade her 
form was lost. 


O»» Stepho had not come home when 
the Creole girl reached the house in 
the swamp. She went to her room and 
lighted the lamp, revealing the gilt and 
plushed finery taken from the cabin of a 
steamboat. The walls were not papered, 
and the blue ends of stuccoed periwinkles 
gleamed out upon her. All was as neat as 
a fairy’s abode. The bed was fleecy, and 
white as a noontime cloud, sun-sucked of 
its rain. There was but one window, 
vined and without glass. The carpet was 
of rushes, which she herself had deftly 
woven. Her mirror, framed with mother 
of pearl, was from the bride’s apartment 
of a ship. 

She sat down to think and to listen for 
old Stepho’s footstep. He did not come; 
and undressing, she lay down, mused a 
long time, and slept A knocking 
= the door, and Stepho’s voice called 

er: 

“The sun he was high, but the leetle 
gel she sleep.” 

Soon she came out, and he drew her to 
him and pressed his sandpaper cheek 
against the coil of her hair. Away from 
home he knew no rest, but here he sat 
relaxed in his rocking-chair; and she sang 
as she prepared the morning’s meal. 

Sometimes he would sit in a long period 
of silence; and none can be so oppressed 
with speechless pondering as the man who 
is at outs with the world. His had been 
a tempestuous life. If he had done acts 
of kindliness, no one would have believed 
a recital of them. A Spanish Creole 
woman, taken with a sort of wild fancy, 
had consented to be his wife, had striven 
hard to tame his wild nature and had 
failed. 

He had built this quaint hermitage as a 
safe retreat, after his wife’s death, when 
the air of the vagrant law threatened too 
much: to scorch him; and though by 
nature and by habit he detested seclusion, 
yet often he was compelled to fix his 
residence here six months at a time. 

They sat where the, house threw its 
cool shade. Slowly he rocked in his big 
chair, looking up at the cane that hid 
his home. 

“This air, he good. He come through 
salt marsh from the gulf, with not the 
malaria. * You bloom always like the 
flower.” 

“But Father, when do we leave here? 
It must not be that we are here to live 
all the time.” 


“Ha! The little bird wish to leave the 
nest, to try her wings? That is the way 
of birds and women. Soon, I suppose, 
you will wish to marry some fine man and 
leave your old father.” 

“No—it is not that. I love you 
But it is lonely here, and—” 

“Mr. Boyce, he is a fine young man. 
If you marry him, you would not so much 
leave me. I see him often. He buy from 
me the mules and cattle which I bring 
down from the hills. Why you no wish 
to marry him?” 

“But I do not love him.” 

“You would soon learn; he is a fine 
young man. I owe him much; and he 
know much about my business that he 
would keep quiet about if—if he was of 
the family. And he would take you often 
to the city and give you rich dresses and 
diamonds.” 

“My dresses they are fine enough. I 
have the diamond too. But you must 
know that I get lonesome here. I cannot 
play with the book all the time 
You are going again to buy cattle in the 
hills, are you not?” 

“T will buy them, yes.” 

“And you must on Thursday go to the 
hills?” 

“Yes, on the Thursday, I will go.” 

He fell asleep, for he was tired; and 
when the sun came about, she drew his 
chair into the shade. He opened his eyes, 
patted her hand and slept again. She 
heard a slight sound, and looking, saw 
Tonez coming through the cane. Swiftly 
she advanced toward him, with hand up- 
raised, cautioning him. 

“You must make no noise. He is 
asleep.” 

“But I have come to tell him that the 
carpetbagger spy he gone to come back 
not again.” 

“Go away, and you can come back and 
tell him.” 

“No, I stay and talk to you.” 

Stepho’s voice called out: 
come. I am here.” 

She did not wish to hear them talk. 
She looked at the Portuguese and mused 
as she walked away: “You do not know, 
you scorpion, how close you come to the 
stab. Your time will come, and I watch 

ou.” 

On the island were two great live oaks, 
not far apart, and between them lay her 
theater. With creative fancy the one, 
with weariness of noise the other, youth 
and old age may make fruitful their soli- 
tude. Here Nadine had built a universe, 
peopling it with men, women and children 
from Paris, London, New York, and from 
her native town, lying crescent along the 
river. But now, out of life, there came 
one to dwarf the others, to thrill her, new 
to her art; and she trembled in exquisite 
fear, she who would have been cool and 
firm to stab the Portuguese. 


“Tonez, 


CHAPTER X 


i was a long time before Drace found 
a boat to set him over to the opposite 
share. It was so late when he reached the 
Bethpage place that he did not go up to 
his room. The house was so quiet, the 
hounds themselves asleep, that he stole 
into the garden to pess the remainder of 
the night on a couch in the summer- 
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house. The air was heavy with 
breathing in through the lattice: 
he straightened out, grateful for . 
this thought came to him: 

“Pale they call death, but to me jt 
ever be red. And I have looked jy 
red countenance, and was not afraid 
thank God that He gave me that sigs 

But what a melodrama!” 

Day must be coming, for darkig 
night was bleaching her tresses, } 
tion bells began to ring the risj 
for toil, and stabled mules blew lou 
brazen trumpets, marshaling the 
roustabouts whose duty it was jp 
them. 

At the breakfast-table, Tycie 
mother tenderness, upbraided Dmg 
sleeping out for fear of arousi 
house. Afterward Drace and the Ge 
strolled out under the trees, 3 

“By the way,” said the Genem 
ently, “I have an engagement ty 
an address before a teachers’ 
Natchez, and I should much likejee 
you bear me company. We tim 
this evening on the Black Hip 
reach there early in the morning® 

“I'd like very much to go,” ais 
Drace. 
Thursday ?” 

“Easily by Wednesday morning 
thing importan. for Thursday?” 

“Oh, no. An old fellow down a 
ferry wants me to go fishing will 
Thursday, and I gave him my won 
I'd be on hand. Most rema 
man, full of fun, quite a charge 

“You must mean old Spence, Bi 
you sure it is not that pretty dim 
of his that attracts you? Youll iam 
be a little careful, my son. Wem 
sociate with men out of our so¢il 
ning, but not with women. .... 
Tycie! Mr. Drace has just com 
give me his company to Natchea™ 


HE Black Hawk’s band playeda 
come, and the captain came 

the plank to conduct the 
board. From a quiet, lazy and 
deserted landing the place leape 
the full throb of life. Negroesal 
less whites came from their # 
gaze upon the magic splendor 
journeying palace, and the @ 
man stepped ashore to gather um 

Dinner was a state occasion, aa 
it the ball. Then their stateroom 
morning, and Natchez. a 

The address was to be dé 
the afternoon, and when the times 
the General led him over to them 
hear the speech, imprisoned him W™ 
bail in a corner, and there ne 
sit. The address was long, academit 
dull, and the sufferer mused: 

“T don’t see why Shottle evet § 
you a remarkable character.’ 

Everybody came about the ‘old 
take his hand. Young women 
that they had never been 8 
Drace lied to him, too, Swor 
orator. je 

“Let us walk off alone,” said the 
eral. 

Slowly they walked at first, but 
a time the old pone st 

ce, toward the River. aaa 
e ehlow. mv boy. as we've got B 
with those beaters of dust 





“But can we get back ba 


‘ 
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To End Mistakes in Shaving 


Science has been turned to shav- 
ing. And anew method of soften- 
ing the beard has been perfected. 


This method is embodied in 
Palmolive Shaving Cream. It 
eliminates hot towels and finger 
rubbing. It makes shaving easier 
than you have ever known it. And 
quicker. And more delightful. 


We wish men to know this from their 
own experience. Hence we offer free, a 
trial tube of Palmolive Cream to every 
man who requests it. 


The oil coat on the liad 


Every hair of the beard has an 
oil coat. The ordinary lather fails 
to act effectively on this oil. Thus 
it is hard for the water to pene- 
trate the beard and soften it. 
Hence men use hot applications 
and rub with the fingers. 


It is different with Palmolive. 
The lather instantly emulsifies the 
oil. Then the beard—a horny sub- 
stance—quickly absorbs water. It 
absorbs 15 per cent of water within 
one minute after lathering, as 
proved by laboratory tests. And 
that makes a wiry beard wax-like. 


Stays foamy 10 minutes 


Palmolive makes a ricuer, 
creamier lather than you have ever 
known. And it stays moist and 
foamy on the face 10 minutes. You 
don’t have to relather. 


A mere bit is ample for a shave. 
For Palmolive multiplies itself in 
lather 250 times. There’s enough 
for 152 shaves in the regular size. 
A cream so active, you know, is 
something new. 


Palmolive is also a lotion. It 
contains palm and olive oils. Thus 
it soothes and refreshes the skin, 
and gives a delightful ‘‘after feel.’’ 


Try it free 
Put Palmolive to the test. Satisfy 
yourself as to its amazing qualities. 
This you can do at our expense. 


We will send you a trial tube abso- 
lutely free. 
Take advantage of this offer 
today. Clip the coupon now, be- 
fore you forget. You will know 
shaving as a new thing after you 

have tried Palmolive. 


Large size tube at druggists, 35c 


THE PALMOLIVE et 
Milwaukee 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY | 


Dept. 122, Milwaukee, U.S. A. I 


Please send me a free Trial Tube of . 
Palmolive Shaving Cream } 
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carpets, we'll have some fun. Old Col- 
onel Pemberton wanted me to go home 
with him, and he has a delightful house, 
a gracious wife and handsome daughter, 
but I had to decline. I’ve stood about 
as much now as I can. 
to old Tobe Mason’s tavern, under the 
hill. Tobe is a gentle old fellow, never 
killed but three men. One of them shot 
Tobe’s leg off, and now he wears a peg; 
and I want to tell you that when he un- 
straps it and hops around in a fight, he’s 
right meddlesome. At a trial in the 
courthouse here not long ago, the judge 
issued an order that all deadly weapons 
must be left with the deputy sheriffs at 
the door—and sir, they made old Tobe 
take off his wooden leg.” 


"TE tavern was as tough a place as 
river-men could make it. Built of 
logs, bricks, stones and clapboards, it 
looked like an architectural stagger, try- 
ing to climb the hill. In the main room 
was the bar. Herein Tobe gave his 
famous ‘possom feasts and dances, when 
the spirit of liquor mounted high enough 
to swing its partner off the ground. 

“Well, I'll be knocked in the head for 
a steer!” old Tobe cried out, stumping 
toward the General. “I haven’t seed you 
since the River tuck fire. Well, well! 
Thinkin’ about you the other day..... 
Glad to shake your hand, Mr. Drace. 
Set right down.” 

“Tobe, I’m glad to see you,” said the 
General. “And fetch us about two quarts 
of that summer-grape wine. Let me tell 
you about it, Drace. We have a wild 
grape here that gets ripe along in August. 
It’s much larger and is not sour like the 
fox-grape, and its vine likes to climb 
about a sassafras sapling. And then you 
see an umbrella of grapes. Now don’t 
say a word till you’ve had a good taste 
of it. Tobe makes it himself, and he'll 
fetch us some that’s at least twenty-five 
years old. Here we are.” 

The wine was as red as blood, cool 
and yet warm. Its flavor was the rip- 
ened sweetness of the spirit of autumn. 
It was as mellow as the scent of the ap- 
ple at harvest time. : 

“What do you think of it, hey?” 

“Uncle Howard, are you sure that this 
was not made by Bacchus instead of 
Tobe?” 

“Good, my boy! Enjoying yourself?” 

“Yes, I’m doing fine, General. You 
see, I can’t express myself as well as you 
can. I haven’t as much to draw from. 
You’ve not only book-knowledge but ex- 
perience, worth more socially than all the 
libraries in the world.” 


eae a 
“UP IN THE AIR” 


F. Britten Austin takes you 
there in a story of commer- 
cial aviation — the sort that 
is now in successful opera- 
tion between England and 
the Continent—in his story 
that will appear in the next 
—the September—issue. 

















We'll’ go: down’ 


“You hit it off well. But what is bet- 
ter than it all? Moral freedom. This 
table here is rough, with one rheumatic 
leg slightly drawn; these chairs we sit 
in, bottomed with strips. of hickory bark, 
would be scorried at-a sheriff’s sale; but 
sir, Mark Antony; in his first triumph, 
his chariot drawn by lions, was not more 
regal than we are this moment, enthroned 
and sceptered with moral freedom Pour 
out, for as that same Antony said: 
‘Scant not my cups.’ —Tobe, where’s that 
old scoundrel that used to play “The 
Arkansaw Traveler?’ ” 

. Tobe stumped his way over from the 
ar. 

“You mean old Slithers?” 

“That’s the man. What’s become of 
him?” 

“Nothin’. And I reckon he’s playin’ 
right now down at Cadman’s joint, that 
ought to be wiped off the earth. Want 
him?” 

“Need him, Tobias. 
after him.” 


Send a nigger 


CO» SLITHERS, bald and winking, 
came with his homemade fiddle. 
The General greeted him warmly, intro- 
duced him to Drace; and the most com- 
fortable chair in the house provided him, 
he sat down to play the famous old tune 
and to recite the dialogue, improvising 
where his memory failed him: 


Traveler: 
ha’r? 

Squatter: 

Traveler: 
shoes? 

Squatter: Cause I stole °em an’ you 
don’t ’spect me to work on another man’s 
property fur nothin’, do you? 

Traveler: How far is it to the next 
house? 

Squatter: Thar aint no next house. 
Wind blowed it away. 

Traveler: What’s your name? 

Squatter: Aint got none. Had chills 
last fall an’ shuck it off. 


Why don’t you cut yo’ 


Cause it aint ripe yit. 
Why don’t you mend your 


The General roared his delight, said 
that he would go on the stand to swear 
against Sour Socrates in favor of the fid- 
dler’s dialogue. “Tobe,” he shouted, 
“fetch in the buck-and-wing dancers.” 

Tobe went to the door, yelled as if 
calling hogs; and in came two big negroes, 
a throng of idlers following them. At it 
they went, shaking the house, and when 
weariness threatened to seize them, for 
refreshment they drew off, and leaping, 
butted their heads together like goats. 
After a time the General gave them a 
dollar apiece, dismissed them—gave the 
fiddler five with an order to play that 
old tune again. Old Tobe was now light- 
ing his evening lamps. The General 
called him. 

“Toby, what have you for supper?” 

The old fellow closed one eye. 

“‘What have I got?’ he says. Ah, 
that’s it. An’ I'll tell you. I’ve got hoe- 
cake and roasted doves.” 

“No, you don’t mean it!” 

“Hoe-cake and roasted doves, I said.” 

“Good, by Gideon’s Band. Fetch us, 
Tobias. And mark you, along with it all 


bring about a trowel full of that wild-. 


plum jelly. Hah, as old John said, ‘Now 
comes in the sweet of the night,’ or some- 
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thing like that ta 
Tobe. Got any bear-bacon?” 
“ *Bear-bacon?’ says he. ‘Have 
the middlin’ of a bear I killed jp 
brake five years ago, hung up bi 
and smoked ’em with green pox 
wood. ‘Bear-bacon!’ says he.” 
“All right; you broil strips gf 
pin them to the breast of the 


. +. You are scanting your cup 


my boy. 


I’m about ready for 
quart.” 


«5 HE doves and the strips of hy 

the hoe-cake and the Jelly g 

and arising, the General saiuted{ 
st. 

“Talk about quail! Quail, sir 
sipid, white, dry and tasteless oq 
with the dark richness of the d 
look at this bread, made of meal) 
You never tasted any bacon like! 
son, fed on acorns showered & 

The sweet of the 

They had finished the meal 
sitting back, smoking, sipping wing 
Drace noticed a sudden change; 
General’s countenance, a tighte 
grimness; and turning about, 
standing against the wall a strang 
—a man not tall, but broad of 
his body sloping lithely down tof 
pressive of sinewy restlessness, Hi 
of hair was like tangled flax-stay 
and yet gray. Like the bristles of 
boar, his short mustache stuck ¢ 
his heavy eyebrows looked li 
hairy caterpillars crawling a0 
lower forehead. In his dress ther 
wild touch, a barbaric aspect. 
he came .forward. 

“This is General Bethpage, he 

“That is my name, yes. What@ 
want with me?” 

“Whut I want, heh? I comet 
gize to think them mule be mine’ 
“Well, go on away. I dont 

apology from you.” 

“No? You put pistol at mé 
was in Louisiana. This is Mississih 
I tell you here you haf tum’ @ 
er.” 

“What! If General Andrew} 
should arise out of his grave 
that, do you know what I would 
him?” 

“You would beg hees pardol 
will mine, heh?” 

“T would say to him as 1a 
you: You are an infamous liat 

Drace sprang between them ait 
the man by the wrist; a dik ® 
his hand. 

“Stand back, General,” cfieé 
“There is. not going to beam™ 
Stand back, Tobe!” 

The dark-faced man looked? 
the eye. 

“Monsieur was ver’ stromg 
see him some other day. 

Turning, the fellow made 

“Now, who the devil was # 
Drace. sa 
“That, my dear Drace, ™ 
General, “was the fellow you @ 
the other day—Stepho la Vi 


(The conclusion of this ict 

romance of the Mississippi™ 

. in the next the Septemee 
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Allright, Bill- 
Yu can 





stop r 


. 
BILL TOLD me. 
HE HAD a good joke. 


ON THE maker, 
OF A well-known brand. 
OF CIGARETTES. 


* 


LAST NIGHT, Bill said. 


* . * 


HE READ an ad. 


OF THIS cigarette. 


. * * 


IN A magazine. 


. * * 


IT SAID Brier baste i 
AND THIS morning. 


IN HIS sadness. 


HE READ “They Satisfy.” 
AND ON a billboard. 

AND ON a ont. 

IN THE strest-car. 

AND IN the desier’s window. 


AND ON the counter. 
HE READ “They Satisfy.” 
AND HE bougat a pack, 


OF THESE cigarettes, 
AND I sited hin 











em 


7 
“WHERE’ » buen joke, Bill?” 


AND BILL said. 
“WHY THE darn fools. 


+ 


SPENDING THEIR money. 
PICKING ON ane. # 


* 


SO | said, “You bought ’em. 


* 


DIDN’T TH EY satisty? r 


. * 


AND BILL —_ “Sure. 


* 


BUT HERE'S the joke. 


* 


FOR OVER a meer: 


’D ALREADY been smoking. 


* 


THAT BRAND.” 





WE: admit it, the joke’ son us. 
And over three million other 
smokers are ‘‘in on it’’ with Bill. 
But the real joke. is on anybody 
who looks for “‘Satisfy’’ anywhere 


but in Chesterfields—for the Ches- 
terfield blend can’t be copied. 


-sterfield 


CIGARETTES 
Kiggetinlt seb Aebasil, 


With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 
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A Telescoping Tripod Stand ~ 
Made of seamless brass tubing, finely 
nickeled. Provided with copybolder. 
Adjustable to three different heights. 1034 
faches long when folded. Convenient 
anywhere, especially when out-doors or 
traveling. Price, $6.00, 
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Coronatyped — 
all over Oreg onl 


N_ 1917, Corona recorded a 1400 mile motor journey 4 
E. T. Buzzelle, of Salem, Oregon, whose job was to 
a property inventory for the Washington-Oregon Telep 
Company. The trip was accomplished through all kinds 
weather and over all sorts of roads, and Mr. Buzzelle kept 
typing, often when the car made 30 miles an hour. Despité 
coating of sand and dust, Corona finished in excellent conditt 


Your Corona may never be subjected to so severe a test; 
it is interesting to know that its lightness and compactm 
have been achieved while still retaining full measure of staun 
ness and ‘‘write-ability.” 
Price $50 with carrying cqse. 
Consult your telephone book for name of nearest Corona dealer. 


Built 'y 
CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


CORON 
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-and Safe 


HERE —in the impartial analysis of various talcs by a 
prominent chemist, Dr. A. A. Breneman—is proof that 
Colgate’s Talc is safe. 


Colgate’s Talc contains 10.54% of boric acid* 
Tale No. 2 2) no - ie 
Tale No. 3 4.00% 
Talc No. 4 1.12% r 
Tale No. 5 40% 7” 2 
Tale No. 6 t no c o 


*Just the right amount. 
This right amount of boric acid—that mild yet efficient antiseptic—maket 
Colgate’s safest and best for you and your children. 


The new superfine Colgate Talc—Florient (Flowers of the Oriert)—has 
a perfume and tint effect as delightfully different as is the charmingly 
be-flowered box in which it comes to milady’s dressing table. 
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Please send us your request for an attractive miniature box of 
Florient (Flowers of the Orient) Talc, or you may purchase 
at your dealer’s the graceful tall box as photographed here. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. D , 199 Fulton St., New York ‘ 
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